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HE compunition of Richard for his undutiful cn 4 F. 
[ kehaviour towards his father was durable, and _3__, 
= jaſucnced him in the choice of his minifters ly. 
ed and favoured his rebellion, inſtead of meeting with 

Vos. II. B ta 


ena v. ts find that they lay under diſgrace with the new king, 


7 The faithful miniſters of Henry, who had vigorouſly op- 
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poſed all the enterprizes of his ſons, were received with 
open arms, and were continued in thoſe offices which 
they kad honourably diſcharged to their former maſter *. 
This prudent conduft might be the reſult of refleftion ; 
but in a prince, like Richard, ſo much guided by paſſion, 
and fo Baule by policy, it was commonly aſcribed to 2 
principle ſtill more virtuous and more honouradle. 
Ricnann, that he might make atonement to one pa- 
rent for his breich of duty to the other, immediately ſent 
orders for releaſing the queen-dowager from the confine- 
ment in which ſhe had long been detained ; and he en- 


 truſled her with the government of Eaghnd tl his 


arrival in that kingdom. His bounty to his brother John 
was rather profuſe and imprudent. Beſides beftowing on 
him the county of H in Normandy, granting 
bin a penſion of four thouſknd marks a year, land mar- 
rying him to Aviſa, the daughter of the carl of Gloceſter, 
ſions. He conferred on him the whole eftate of William 
Peverell, which bad eſcheated to the crown: He put him 
in poſſeſſion of eight caſtles, with all the foreſts and bo- 
— He delivered over to him no lefs 

caridoms, Cornwal, Devon, Somerſet, Notting- 
ham, Dorſet, Lancaſter, and Derby: And endeavouring, 
by favours, to fix that vicious prince in his duty, he put 


- 2 to depart 


— Tun king, impelied wort by the Jove een glory 


— 


Zan,  afted, from the beiin of his 
s Hoveden, p. 655. Beret. Abb, p. 547 MM. Farin, p. 107+ 
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mign, as if the;fole purpoſe of his government had been C NA f. 
N. 


the relief of the Holy Land, and the of 

tem from the Saracens. This neal againft = 
ing communicated to his ſubjeas, broke out im London 
oa the day of his coronation, and made them find a cru- 
fade leſs dangerous, and attended with more immediate 
_ The prejudices of the. age had made the lending 
CONE. II WEN oe oy: 
Yet the neceſſity of the practice had ſtill continued it, and 


— CWRETS ; | 
1189. deſended themſebves with vigour, the rabble ſet fire to the 
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= & F. houſes, which they plundered, after having murdered the 


where the Jews barricadoed their doors, and 


houſes, and made way through the flames to exerciſe their 
pillage and violence ; the uſual licentiouſneſs of London, 


prudent to drop the proſecution ; and very few ſuifered 


the puniſhment due to this enormity. But the diforder 
ſtopped not at London. The inhabitants of the other 
cities of England, hearing of this laughter of the Jews, 
imitated the example : In York, five hundred of that na- 
tion, who had retired into the caſtle for ſafety, and found 
themſelves unable to defend the place, murdered their 
own wives and children, threw the dead bodies over the 
walls upon the populace, and then ſetting fire to the 
houles, periſhed in the flames. The gentry ofthe neigh- 
bourhood, who were all indebted to the Jews, ran to the 
cathedral, where their bonds were kept, and made 2 
folema bonfire of the papers before the altar. The com- 
piler of the Annals of Waverley, in relating theſe events, 
race to deſtruction | 

Tus ancient fituation of England, when the people 
little riches and the public no credit, made it un- 
poſſible for ſovereigns to bear the expence of a ſteady or 
durable war, even on their frontiers; much leſs could 
they find regular means for the ſupport of diſtant expedi- 
| Þ Gale's Called, vol, M. p. 264. 
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Gore Bike theſe into Paleftine, which were more the refult er. 
of popular frenzy than of ſober reaſon or deliberate pe. 


Richard, therefore, knew that he muſt carry with him 
all the treaſure neceſſary for his enterprize, and that both 
the remoteneſs of his own country and its poverty made 
zt unable to furniſh him with thoſe continued ſupplies 
which the exigencies of ſo perilous a war muſt neceſſarily 
: His father had left him a treaſure of above a 
hundred thouſand marks 3 and the king, negligent of every 
conſideration but his preſent object, endeavoured to aug- 
ment this ſum by all expedients, how pernicious ſocver 
to the public, or dangerous to royal authority. He put 
to fale the revenues and manors of the crown ; the offices 
of greateſt truſt and power, even thoſe of foreſter and 
ſheriff, which anciently were fo important ©, became ve- 
nal ; the dignity of chief juſticiary, in whoſe hands was 
lodged the whole execution of the laws, was fold to Hugh 
e Punas, biſhop of Durham, for a thouſand marks; the 
fame prelate bought the earldom of Northumberland for 
kfe* ; many of the champions of the croſs, who had 
repented of their vow, purchaſed the liberty of violating 
it; and Richard, who ftood leſt in need of men than of 
money, diſpenſed, on theſe conditions, with their attend- 
ance. Elated with the hopes of fame, which in that age 
attended no wars but thoſe againft the infidels, he was 
blind to every other conſideration ; and when fome of his 
wiſer miniſters objected to this diffipation of the revenue 
and power of the crown, he replied, that he would fell 
London itſelf, could he find a purchaſer *. Nothing indeed 
could be a ſtronger proof how negligent he was of all fu- 
ture intereſts in compariſon of the cruſade, than his ſell- 
ing, for ſo ſmall a ſum as 10,000 marks, the vaſſalage of 
© The Gif hed anciencly beth the adminifiration of juſtice 2nd the ma- 


nagement of the king's revenue committed to him in the county. See Hale 
of Sheriff” A=. f 


M. Paris, 5. 10g. © W. Heming, p. 539» Kayghtos, p. 2402. 
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of ſpeaking the boldeſt truths, adviſed him to rid himſelf 


on England during his abſence, laid prince John, as well 


1129. his father during the courſe of his viftorious reign ; and 


his accepting the homage of William in the uſual terms, 


land *. The Engliſh, of all ranks and ftations, were op» 


money from them: And where a pretence was wanting 


2xainkt the rich, the king obliged them, by ihe fear of bis 


diſpleaſure, to lend him fums which, he knew, it would 
never be in his power to repay. 


Bor Richard, though he facrificed every intereſt and 


_ conſideration to the ſucceſs of this pious enterprize, car- 


ried fs lictle the appearance of fandtity in his conduct, 
that Full, curate of Nevilly, a zcalous ppeacher of the 


r 


daughters, Tas counſel well, replied Richard ; and 7 berehy 


diſpoſe of the frft to the Templars, of the ſecond to the N 


 diftines, and of the third to my predates. 


Ricnany, jealous of attempes which, might be made 


25 his natural brother Geoffrey, archbiſhop of Vork, un- 
der engagements, confirmed by their oaths, that neither 
of them ſhould enter the kingdom till his return; though 
he thought proper, before his departure, to withdraw 
this prohibition. The adminifiration was left in the 


bands of Hugh, _— Durham, and of Longchamp, 


biſhop of Ely, whom he appointed j and guar- 
dians of the The latter was a Frenchman of mean 
birth, and of 2 violent charafler; who by art and addrefs 
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and, open 
parts of Furope. The place of rendezvous was appointed = 
in the plains of Veaclay, on the borders of Burgundy®; ** 

© Bencd. Abd. 5. 556. d Hoveden, p. 660. 


34 Philip 


Taz French prince and the Engliſh bere reiterated 


CHAP. 
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reſtored queen Joan to her liberty ; and even found means 
to make an alliance with Richard, who ſtipulated by 
treaty to marry his nephew, Arthur, the young duke of 
Britanny, to one of the daughters of Tancred®. But 
before theſe terms of friendſhip were ſetiled, Richard, 
jealous both of Tancred and of the inhabitants 
had taken up his quarters in the fuburds, and had poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of a ſmall fort, hien commanded the har- 
bour ; and he kept himſelf extremely on his guard againſt 


movement 
with former animoſities, wanted but a pretence for attack - 
ing the Meflineſe : They ſoon chaſed them off the field, 
drove them into the town, and entered with them at the 
gates. The king employed his authority to reſtrain them 
from pillaging and maſſacring the defenceleſs inhabitants; 
but he gave orders, in token of his victory, that the ſtand- 
d England ſhould be crefied on the walls. Philip, 
againit the infult, and ordered ſome of his troops to pull 
down the ftandard : But Richard informed him by a mec 
that ground of offence, he would not permit it to be done 
f others ; and if the French king attempted fuck an in- 
upan him, he ſhould not fucceed but by the urmoſt 


= Hoaden, p. 676, 677. Bened. Abb. p. 615, * Bened. Abd. 


p. 60. 
effuſion 
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effuon of blood. Philip, content with this ſpecies of © #6 7 
 henghty fubmifion, recalled his orders ©: The difference ©... 
was ſeemingly dccommedated ; but fill left the remains 2190. 


of rancour 


and jealouſy in the breaſts of the two mo- 


might have been attended with conſequences ftill more 
fatal. He ſhowed Richard 2 letter, figned by the French 
king, and delivered to him, as be pretended, by the duke 
of Burgundy , in which that monarch defired Tancred to 


THIS 


y Ibid. p. 685. Buncd, Abb. p. 642, 643 
Guicnne : 
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ks as Guienne !: Queen Eleanor was daily expected with that 
wn princes at MeGna*: And when Philip rea<wed to him 

3:91. his applications for eſpouſing his fiſter Alice, Richard was 
obliged to give him an abſolne refuſal. It is pretended 
by Hoveden, and other hiſtorians , that he was able to 
produce fork convincing yrnald of Aler's infiluliey, and 
even of her having born a child to Henry, that her bro- 


. quam-doanger of Sir bs ike 
attended him on the expedition *. 

Tus Englith fleet, on leaving the port of Meſina, 
met with a furious tempeſt ; and the ſquadron, on which 
the two princeſſes were embarked, was driven on the 

n coaſt of Cyprus, and fome of the veſſels were wrecked 
near Limilſo in that ifland. Ifaac, prince of Cyprus, 
— the magnificent tidle of Emperar, pillues 
the ſhips that were ſtranded, threw the feamen and paſ- 
lengers into priſon, and even refuſed to the princeſſes 
| Liberty, in their dangerous ſituation, of entering the har- 
bour of Limiſſo. But Richard, who arrived foon after, 
took ample vengeance on him for the injury. He diſem- 
barked his troops ; defeated the tyrant, who oppoſed his 
landing ; entered Limiſſo by ftorm ; gained next day a 
— COS MES 09 TORE oe s ; 
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of the kerle regard with which he was treated 
Upon which, Richard codered filver fetters to be made 
for him ; and this emperor, pleaſed with the diſtinction, 
a ſenſe of the generoſity of his conqueror”. 
The king here eſpouſed Berengaria, who, immediately e Map. 
embarking, carried along with her to Faleſtine the 
daughter of the Cypriot prince ; 2 dangerous rival, who 

was believed to have ſeduced the affeftions of her Ba 

band. Sack were the libertine character and conduQ of 

the heroes engaged in this pious enterprize ! 

Tus Ea zxmy arrived in time to partake in the e 
glory of the fiege of Acre or Prolemais, which had been T 
attacked for above two years by the united force of all the 
Chiiftians in Palefline, and had been defended by the 
vimolt efforts of Saladin and the Saracens. The remains. 
of the German army, condudted by the emperor Fre- 
deric, and the ſeparate bodies of adventurers who conti 
nually poured in from the Weſt, had enabled the king of 
Jeruſalem to form this important enterprize * : But Sala- / 
din, having thrown a ſtrong garriſon into the place under 
the command of Caracos, his own maſter in the art of 
war, and moleſting the befiegers with continual attacks 
and fallies, had protrafied the ſucceſs of the enterprize, 
and waited the force of his enemies. The arrival of 


» Bened. Ab p- 650, Dr v. 
Heming, 7. 23 „nnen 
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— — — 

produced extraordinary acts of valour: Richard in par- 

ticular, animated with a more precipitate courage than 

Philip, and more agreeable to the romantic ſpirit of that 

age, drew to himſelf the general attention, and acquired 

2 great and ſplendid reputation. But this harmony was 

of ſhort duration; and occafions of difcord foon aroſe 
between theſe jealous and haughty princes. 

- —_ Tux family of Bouillon, which had firſt been placed 

on the throne of Jeruſalem, ending in a female, Fulk, 

count of Anjou, grandfather to Henry II. of End, 

married the heireſs of that kingdom, and tranſmitted his 

title to the younger branches of his family. The Anje- 

vin race ending alis in a female, Guy de Lufignan, by 

eſpouſing Sibylla, the heireſs, had ſucceeded to the title; 

and though he loſt his kingdom by the invaſion of Saladin, 

he was ftill acknowledged by all the Chriſtians for king 

of Jeruſalem”. Hut as Sibylla died without iflve, dur- 

. ing the fege of Acre, Iſabella, ber younger ſiſter, put 

in her claim to that titular kingdom, and requiced Lu- 

fignan to refign his pretenſions to her huſband, Conrade, 

marquis of Monferrat. Lufignan, maintaining that the 

royal title was unalenable and indefeazable, had re- 

courſe to the protection of Richard, attended on him be- 


fore he left Cyprus, and engaged him m embrace his 


cauſe*. There needed no other reaſon for | 


Philip into the party of Conrade; and. the oppoſite views 
of theſe great monarchs brought faction and diflention 
into the Chriftian army, and retarded all its operations. 
The Templars, the Genoeſe, and the Germans, declared 
for Philip and Conde ; the Flemings, the Pine, the 


knights of the holpizal of Se. John, adhered to Richard 


nm 2 * 
W. Heming, p. 3% * 


and . 


G pes the ſafety of the aſſailants. 
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ers ; fipulated, in . for their lives, other advan- 
tages to the Chriſtians, ſuch as the reſtoring of the Chriſt- 
ian priſoners, and the delivery of the wood of the true 


croſs * ; and this great enterpriae, which had long engaged 


the attention of all Europe and Aſia, was at laſt, after the 


loſs of 300,000 men, brought to a happy period. 
Bur Philip, inſtead of purſuing the hopes of farther 


Burgundy ; and he renewed his oath never to commence 
fence. But he had no fooner reached Italy than he ap- 
plied, it is pretended, to pape Celeftine III. for a diſpenſa- 
tion from this vow ; and when denied that requeſt, he till 
proceeded,” though after 2 covert manner, in a projet, 
which the preſent ſituation of England rendered inviting, 
and which-gritified, in an eminent degree, both his re- 
ſentment and his ambition. 


Inner after Richard had left England, and 7 orient in 


begun his march to the holy land, the two prelates, 
whom he had appointed guardians of the realm, broke out 
— ARTIE other, and threw the king- 


> This wee crots was lf in the bene of Tiderkade, to which it had been 
carried by the cruſaders for their protection. Rigord, an author of that age, 
fas, that after this diſmal event, all the children whe were born throughout 


all Chridtendom, had only twenty or twenty-two terth, inftead of thirty or 
. thinz-wwo; which wes their frrmer complement, p. 14. * 
oy = 


Aill the boldneſs to refuſe compliance, on pretence that 
he himfelf was better acquainted with the King's fecret 
intentions. He proceeded to govern the kingdom by his 
ſole authority ; to treat all the nobility with arrogance ; 
and to diſplay his power and riches with an invidious 
oſtentation. He never travelled without a ſtrong guard 
of fifteen hundred foreign foldiers, collected from that 
ed: Nobles and knights were proud of being admitted 
into his train : His retinue wore the aſpeft of royal mag. 
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and commanding bie to take no meaſure of importance ene 
genetal terror had this man impreſſed by bis violent con- 1791. 
duct, that even the archbiſhop of Roben and the carl of 

durſt not produce this mandate of the king's ; 
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ties "Tus jealouly of Philip was every moment excited by 
trons is Þ the glory which the great aftions of Richard were gain- 
ing him in the caſt, and which, being compared ws his 


The 
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moſt European languages), and it was the higheſt indiſ- 
cretion in Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, to offend and 


*. Heming- . — 1243+ 
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of Lufignan againſt 
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dent him. The inhabitants of Tyre, who were ge- CH 
verned by that nobleman, had put to death fome of this 


25 he piqued himſelf on never beginning any offence *_ 
he had his regular and eftadliſhed formalities in requiring 
atonement: Conrade treated his meſſengers with diſdain : 
The prince iſſued the fatal orders : Two of his ſubjects, 
who had infinuated themſelves in diſguiſe among Con- 
rade's guards, openly, in the ſtreets of Sidon, wounded 
him mortally ; and when they were ſeized and put to the 
and rejoiced that they had been deſtined by heaven to fuf- 
fer in ſo juſt and meritorious a cauſe. 
Evan v one in Paleſtine knew from what hand the 
blow came. Richard was entirely fres from ſuſpicion · 
Though that monarch had formerly maintained the cauſe 

inſt Conrade, he had become ſenſible of 
the bad effects attending thoſe diſſentioms, and had vo- 
luntarily conferred on the former the kingdom of Cy- 
prus, on condition that he ſhould reſign to his rival all 
e Conrade him- 
ſelf, with his dying breath, bad recommended his widow 
to the protection of Richard * ; the prince of the afſafins 
avowed the action in a formal narrative which he ſent to 
Europe * ; yet on this foundation, the king of France 
thought fit to build the moſt egregious calumnies, and to 
impute to Richard the murder of the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, whoſe elevation he had once openly oppoſed. He 
filled all Europe with exclamations againſt the crime ; 
appointed 2 guard for his own perſon, in order to de- 
fend himfelf againſt a like attempt * ;. and endeavoured, 
by theſe ſhallow artifices, to cover the infamy of attack- 


dangerous people: The prince demanded fatisfaftion ; for, nga. | 
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"the object of his enterprize;; when, 
hopes of immediate fucceſs, and muſt put a op to 
of vi k The cruſaders, animated with-an'En- 


- » Hoveden, p. 697. Bened. Abb. p. 673. MM, Paris, p. 125, — 
2. „ 
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CHA P: ſcience, moderation, humanity, was at that time entirely 
>, on the fide of the Saracens; and this gallant emperor, 
2292 in particular, diſplayed, during the courſe of the war, a 


were obliged to acknowledge and admire. Richard, 
barbarian charafler ; and was guilty of a of ferocity, 
which threw a ſtain on his celebrated viftocies. When 
Saladin refuſed to ratify the capitulation of Acre, the 
king of England ordered all his priſamera, to the 
of five thouſand, to be buickhered;; and the 
found themſelves obliged to retaliate upon the Chriſtians 
by a like crucky®. Saladin died at Damaſcus foon zftcr 
concluding this truce with the princes of the cruſade : It 
is memorable, that, before he expired, he ordered his 
winding-ſheet to be carried as a ſtandard through every 


tet of the city ; while a crier went before, and pro- 


claimed with a loud voice, This is aff that remains ts the 
mighty Soladin, the conquerer of the Zet. By his laſt will 
he ordered charities to be diſtributed to the poor, without 
diſtinction of Jew, Chriſtian, or Mahometan. 


The hing's Tun remained, afier the truce, no buſineſs of im- 


han Jones to ot RNS in Paleſtine; and the intelli- 
A de received, concerning the intrigues of his 

Jahn, and thoſe of the king of France, made him 
fenfible, that his preſence was neceſfivy in Europe. 
As he dared not to paſs through France, he failed to the 


| Adriatic ; and being ſhipwrecked pear Aquilgia, he put 
renn 


his expences nid hoc betrayed the monarch in the 


| 
4 
4 
| 


OV 
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r. impetience of the queen-mother ; and the regency of Eag- 
wo Hot were, for & hang time, kf  fireggle . 
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i France. 


| by which they had crighged, this, durivg the erafide, 


confineinent by 2 meſfflipe from the emperor , preparel 
himſelf to take advantage of the incident; and he em- 

ed every means of force and intrigue, of war and ne- 
gotiation, againſt the dominions and the perfon of his 


unfortudte rival. He revived the ealumay of Richard's * 


alefinaring the marquis of Montſerrut; and by that ab- 
ſurd pretence, be induced his barons to violate their oaths, 


they never would, on any account, attack the dominions 


of the king of England. He made the emperor the largeſt 
offers, if he would deliver into his hands the royal pri- 


| ener, or at leaſt detain him in perpetual- captivity : He 


even formed an alliance by marriage with the king of 
Denmark, defired that the ancient Daniſh claim to the 
crown of England ſhould be transferred to him, and ſoli- 


_ cited a ſupply of Ghippling w maintain it. But the moſt 


ſucceſsful of Philip's negotiations was with prince John, 
and his benefaftor, thought of nothing but how to make 
his own advantage of the public cakuities. That traitor, 
on the firſt invitation from the court of France, fuddenly 
went abroad, had a conference with Philip, and made 2 
treaty, of which the objeft was the perpetual ruin of his 
unhappy brother. He ſtipulated to deliver into Philip's 
hands 2 great part of Normandy” ; be received, in return, 
the inveſtiture of all Richard's tranimarine dominions ; 
and it is reported by feveral hiftorians, that he even did 


homage to the French king forthe crown of Exighnd. 


he conſequence 'of this treaty, -Philip invaded. Nor- 
mandy; and by the treachery of John's emiſſaries, made 


4 Bymer, wh. hp. 20. ” Ibid. y. By. 
* himſelf 


_ nm Hd a. A 
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nate than his maſter in finding his 
took on him the command in Roven, and exerted himſelf, 
by his exhortations and example, to infuſe courage into the 
diſmayed Normans. Philip was repulſed in every attack; 
the time of ſervice from his vaſſals expized ; and he con- 
ſented to a truce with the Engliſh regency, received in 
return the promiſe of 20,000 marks, and had four caſtles 
put into his hands, 2s ſecurity for the payment*. 

Pzmcs John, who, with a view of encreafing the ge- 
rel confuſion, went over to England, was flill kefs 
ſucceſsful in his enterprizes. He was only able to make 
himſelf maſter of the cafties of Windſor and Wallingford; 


but when he arrived in London, and claimed the king 


dom as beir to his drother, of whoſe death be pretended 
to have recrived certain intelligence, he was rejected by 


affection of the people, provided fo well for the defence 

of the kingdom, that John was obliged, after ſome fruit- 

lefs efforts, to conchude a truce with them ; and before 

its pinie, he thought it prudent to return into 

France, where he openly wowed his alliance with 

Aran while, the high ſpirit of Richard fulered in 
1:9 ths WES . en | 1 
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———} val to the crown of France, and decked all his feb 
1793. 


to be forfeited to his Hiege-lord. The emperor, that be 
might render him more impatient for the recovery of his 
liberty, and make him fubmit to the payment of a larger 
ranſom, treated him with the greateſt ſeverity, and re- 
duced him to a condition worſe than that of the meaneſt 
malefaftor. He was even produced before the diet of the 
empire at Worms, and accuſed by Henry of many crimes 
and miſdemeanors ; of making an alliance with Tancred, 
the uſurper of Sicily ; of turning the arms of the Cruſade 
againſt a Chriſtian prince, and fubduing Cyprus; of 
affronting the duke of Auſtria before Acre ; of 
king of France; of aflafinating Conrade, marquis of 
Montferrat ; and of concluding a truce with Saladin, and 
leaving Jeruſalem in the hands of the Saracen emperor ”. 
Richard, whoſe ſpirit was not broken by his mi 

and whoſe genius was rather rouzed by theſe fnvolous or 
ſcandalous imputations ; after premifing, that his dignity 
exempted him from anſwering defare any juriſdiction, 
except that of heaven; yet condeſcended, for the fake of 
his reputation, to juſtify his condudt before that great 
alembly, He obſerved, that he had no hand in Tan- 
_cred's elevation, and any concluded a treaty with a 
prince, whom he found in poſlefion of the throne: That 
the king, or rathor tyrant of Cyprus, bad provoked his 


ings; and though be chaſtiſed this aggredſor, be had not 


That if he had at any time been wanting i civibty to the 
.duke of Auftris, he had already been fullciendy praithed 
for that fally of paion ; and it better became men, - 
|hacked togeihr in s haly a camle, to forgine each ochr' 


» Id. Pazia, p. 222 W. Heming, p. 536- 
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_ ment which he had met with; that he, the champion of 


| communication; and Henry, who had hearkengd to the pro- 
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27 


infirmities, than to purſue 2 flight offence with ſuch un- Tag r. 
relenting vengeance: That it dee appeared by _3_, 


zeajous for the conqueſt of the Holy Land, and were moſt 
likely to facrifice private paſſions and animoſities to that 
great object: That if the whole tenor of his life had not 
ſhown him incapable of a baſe affaffination, and juſtified 
him from that imputation in the eyes of his very enemies, 
it was in vain for him, at preſent, to make his apology, 
or plead the many irrefragable arguments which he could 


produce in his own favour : And that, however he might 


regret the neceffity, he was fo far from being aſhamed of 
his truce with Saladin, that he rather gloried in that 
event ; and thought it extremely honourable, that, though 
courage and by the fmall remains of his national troops, 
he could yet obtain ſuch conditions from the moſt power - 


ful and moſt warlike emperor that the Eaſt had ever yet 


produced. Richard, after thus deigning to apologize for 
his conduct, burſt out into indignation at the cruel treat- 


the croſs, ſtill wearing that honourable badge, ſhould, 
after expending the blood and treaſure of his ſubjects in 
the common cauſe of Chriftendom, be intercepted by 
Chriflian princes in his return to his own country, be 
thrown into a dungeon, be loaded with irons, be obliged 
to plead his cauſe, as if he were a ſubject and 2 malefac- 
tor; and, what he fäl more regretted, be thereby pre- 
vented from making preparations for a new eruſade, which 
he had preojetted, after the expiration of the truce, and 
from redeeming the ſepulchre of Chrift, which had fo long 
been profancd by the dominion of infidels. "The fpirit 
and eloquence of Richard made fuch impreſſion on the 


German princes, that they exclaimed loudly againſt the 


conduct of the emperor ; the pope threatened him with ex- 


3 | uw 


the event, whether the king of France or he were moſt * 
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© us 4 7. pools of the king of France and prince John, found det 
®- i would he imprafiicable for him to execute his and their 
2299 baſe puryoſes, or to detain the king of England any longer 
The king's in captivity. He therefore concluded with him a treaty 
„ — for his ranſom, and agreed to reſtore him to his freedow 
| of 150,000 marks, about 300,000 pounds of 


ſtates, 
claims ; a preſent which the king very wiſely negleQted. 


provided for by the feudal tenures ; and all the vaſſals were 
in that event. obliged to give an aid for his ranſom. 
fee in England ; but as this money came in flowly, and 
was not ſufficient for the intended purpoſe, the voluntary 


— 


aGaffination of the biſhop of Liege, and in an attempt of 
a like naue on the duke of Louvaine; and finding him- 


= Kymen, wk 6 po by. 
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Tus captivity of the ſuperior lord was one of the caſes | 
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"RICHARD L * 
of theſe odious practices, he had determined to ſeek ſup- en. 
port from an alliance with the king of France; to detain , 
Richard, the enemy of that prince, in perpetual captivity; 2 

to keep in his hands the money which he had already re- | 

ceived for his ranſom ; and to extort freſh ſums from Philip 
and prince John, who were very liberal in their offers to 


— kim. He therefore gave orders that Richard Gould be 


purſued and arreſted ; but the king, making all imagin- 
able haſte, had already embarked at the mouth of the 
Schelde, and was out of fight of Inid, when the meſ- 
ſengers of the emperor reached Antwerp, 

Tun joy of the Engliſh was extreme on the appear- — 
ance of their monarch, who had ſulfered fo many cala- lac 
mite, who hed xcquioed & witcd thety, and who hay ond 
ſpread the reputation of their name into the fartheft Eaft, 

whither their fame had never before been able to extend. 
He gave them, foon after his arrival, an opportunity of 
to be crowned anew at Winchefter ; as if he intended, by 
that ceremony, to reinſtate himfelf in his throne, and to 
wipe off the ignominy of his captivity. Their fatisfac- 
tion was not damped, even when he declared his purpoſe 
of refining all thoſe cxorditant grants, which he had 
been neceffitated to make before his departure for rhe Holy 
Land. The barons alſo, in a great council, confiſcated, 
on account of his treaſon, all prince John's poſſeſſions in 
England; and they affifted the king in reducing the ſor- 
trefſes which ftill remained in the hands of his brother's 
adherents”. Richard, having ſettled every thing in Eng- 
hand, paſſed over with un army into Normandy ; being 
impatient to make war on Philip, and to revenge himſelf 
for the many injuries which he had received from that 
* As foon as Philip heard of the king's deli- 


„em . W. Heming. p. 540: 
. | 


* 
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C H A P. yerance from captivity, he wrote to his confederate, John, 
wt, in theſe terms : Take cave of your flf: The devil is broken 
2194+ *. Wa 24s 


France. 


and of the little authority they Nd over their refrac- 


other, enraged by mutual injuries, excited by rivalſhip, 
impelled by oppokite intereſts, and inſtigated by the pride 
and violence of their own temper ; our curiolity is natu- 
rally raiſed, and we expect an obſtinate and furious war, 
diſtinguiſhed by the greateſt events, and concluded by 
ſome remarkable cataſtrophe. Yet ate the incidents, 
which attended thoſe hoſtilities, ſo frivolous, that ſcarce 
any hiſtorian can entertain fuch a paſſion for military de- 
ſcriptions as to venture on = detail of them: A certain 
proof of the extreme weakneſs of princes in thoſe ages, 


tory vaſſals! The whole amount of the exploits on both 
fides is, the taking of a caſtle, the furpriſe of a ſtraggling 
party, = rencounter of horſe, which reſembles more = 
rout than a battle. Richard obliged Philip to raiſe the 
fiege of Verneiiil ; he took Loches, a fmall town in An- 
jou; he made himiclf maſter of Beaumont, and fome 
other places of little conſequence ; and aficr theſe trivial 


exploits, the two kings began already to huld conferences 


for an accommodation. Philip infiſted, that, if a general 
peace were concluded, the barons on each fide ſhould, for 
the future, be prohibited from carrying on private wars 
againſt each other : But Richard replied, that this was 2 
right claimed by his vaſſals, and he could not debar them 
from it. After this fruitleſs negotiation, there enſued an 
action between the French and Engliſh cavalry at Frette- 
val, in which the former were routed,” and the king of 
France's cartulary and records, which commonly at that 


® Hoveden, p. 739. 
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heading to no important advantages, 2 truce for a year CW AP. 
was at haſt, from mutual weakneſs, concluded between NE 


aflftance of the townſmen, on the garriſon, whom he 
put to the fword ; and then delivered up the place to his 


- Taz king of F was the great object of Richare's 
reſentment and animoſity 


by will, all the Engliſh hoſtages in his hands to 
liberty, and the remainder of the debt due to 


3 


e * A P. would enter into an oſſanſve allance againſt the king of 
PE: 0 France; a propoſal which was very acceptable to Rich- 


2 


remarkable incidents than the foregoing. After mutually 


irons; and when the pope demanded his liberty, and 
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ard; and was greedily embraced by him. The treaty with 
the emperor took no eſſect; but it ſerved to rekindle the 
of the truce. This war was not diſtinguiſhed by any more 


ravaging the open country, and taking a few infignih- 
cant caſtles, the two kings concluded a peace at Louviers, 
and made an exchange of fome territories with each other ©. 
Their inability to wage war occalioned the peace : Their 
mutual antipathy engaged them again in war before two 
months expired. Richard imagined, that he had now 
found an opportunity of gaining great advantages over his 
rival, by forming an alliance with the counts of Flanders, . 
Toulouſe, Boulogne, Champagne, and other confider- 
able vaſſals of the crown of France. But he foon ex- 
perienced the infincerity of thoſe princes; and was not 
able to make any impreſſiom on that kingdom, while go- 
verned by a monarch of fo much vigour and aftivity as 
Philip. The moſt remarkable incident of this war was 
the taking priſomer in battle the biſhop of Beauvais, 2 
martial prelate, who was of the family of Dreux, and a 
near relation of the French king's. Richard, who hated 


claimed bias as his fon, the king fent to bis holineſs the 
coat of mail which the prelate had worn in battle, and 
which was all beſmeared with blood: And he replied to 
him, in the terms employed by Jacob's ſons to that pa- 
triarch, This have we found: Know now whether it be thy ſon's 
coat or . "This new war between England and France, 


© Rywer, vob. & p. gz. © W. Hemiog, p. £49. ” Broman, 
$- 2273. Rymer, vob. Z p- 94+ © Geneſis, chap, ri. yore 32. 
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though 


RICHARD 1. 


though carried on with ſuch animoſity, that both kings © HA F- 


frequently put out the eyes of their priſoners, was n (_=_, 


finiſhed by a truce of five years; and immediately after 
figning this treaty, the kings were ready, on fome new 
offence, to break out again into hoftilines; when the 
mediation of the cardinal of St. Mary, the pope's legate 
accommodated the difference*. "This prelate even en- 
gaged the princes to commence a treaty for a more 
durable peace; but the death of Richard put an end to 
the negotiation. 


Vipoman, viſcount of Limoges, 2 vaſſal of the king's, 1232 
had found a treaſure, of which he ſent part to that prince 
as = prefent. Richard, as fuperior lord, claimed the 
whole ; and, at the head of ſome Brabangons, befeged 
the viſcount in the caſtle of Chalus, near Limoges, in 


hang every one of them. "The fame day, Richard, ac- 
companied by Marcadee, leader of his Brabangons, ap- 
the callle in order to furvey it; when one 
Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer, took aim at him, ang 


pierced-his ſhoulder with an arrow. The king, however, n Much 


gave orders for the aſlbuit, took the place, and hanged 
all the garriſon, except Gourdon, who had wounded him, 
and whom he reſerved for a more deliberate and more 
cruel execution >. 

Tus wound was not in itſelf dangerous; but the un- 
ſrilfulneſs of the furgeon made it mortal: He fo rankled 
Rickasd's fhoulder in pulling out the arrow, that 2 
gangrene enſued ; and that prince was now ſenſible that 


© Hoveden, p. 791. Kayghton, 
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— his own grandeur, by = found and well cms 


regulated policy. As military talents make great impreſ- 3 * 


fron on the people, he ſeems to have been much beloved 
dy his Enylifh ſubjects; and he is remarked to have been 
the firſt prince of the Norman line that bore any fincere 
regard to them. He paſſed however only four months of 
his reign in that kingdom : The crufade him: 
near three years ; he was detained about fourteen months 
ia captivity ; the reſt of his reign was ſpent either in 
war, or preparations for war, againſt France; and he was 
fo pleaſed with the fame which he had acquired in the 
Eaſt, that he determined, notwithſtanding his paſt miſ- 
fortunes, to have farther exhauſted his kingdom, and to 
have expoſed himſelf to new hazards, by conducting ano- 
ther expedition againſt the infidels. 

Tuoven the Engliſh pleaſed themſelves with the glory 
which the king's martial genius procured them, his reign 
was very oppreflive, and ſomewhat arbitrary, by the high 
taxes which he levied on them, and often without conſert 
of the ſtates or great council. In the ninth year of his reign, 
he levied five ſhillings on each hyde of land; and becauſe 
the clergy refuſed to contribute their ſhare, he put them 
out of the protection of law, and ordered the civil courts 
to give them no ſentence for any debts which they might 
„ Twice in his reign he ordered all is charters 
w be ſealed anew, and the parties to pay fees for the 
renewal '. It is faid that Hubert, his jufticiary, ſent him 
than 1,100,000 marks, beſides bearing all the charges 
of the” government in England. But this account is 
quite incredible, unleſs we ſuppoſe that Richard made 2 
thorough dilapidation of the demeſnes of the crown, which 
it is not likely he could do with any advantage after his 


> Norden, Þ- 205- Tyme, wel. ih. p. 369, „ 
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neous tranſ- 
actions of 
this reign, 
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cw T. former reſumption of all grants. A king, who pole 
nn 4 foch 2 revenue, could never have endured fourteen 
229 months captivity, for not paying 150,000 marks to the 
emperor, and be obliged at laſt to leave hoſtages for a 
third of the fum. The prices of commodities in this 
reign are alſo 2 certain proof, that no ſuch enormous fum 
.could be levied on the people. A hyde of land, or 
about a hundred and twenty acres, was commonly let at 
twenty ſhillings a year, money of that time. As there 
were 243,600 bydes in England, it is cafy to compute 
the amount of all the landed rents of the kingdom. The 
general and flated price of an ox was four ſhillings ; of 
a lbouring horſe the fame ; of a fow, one ſhilling ; of 
a ſheep with fine wool, ten-pence ; with coarſe wool, 
fix-pence”. Theſe commodities feem not to have ad- 
vanced in their prices fince the conqueſt ®, and to have 
ſtill been ten times cheaper than at preſent. 
__ RicnanD renewed the ſevere laws againſt tranſgreſſurs 
in his foreſts, whom he puniſhed by caſtration and put- 
ting out their eyes, 28 in the reign of his great-grand- 
father. He ceffablifhed by law one weight and meaſure 
throughout his kingdom: A uſeful infftitution, which 
the mercenary diſpoſition and neceſſities of his ſucceſſor 
engaged him to diſpenſe with for money. 
Tu diforders in London, derived from its bad police, 
had riſen to 2 great height during this reign ; and in the 
year 1196, there ſeemed to be formed fo regular a conſpi- 
racy among the numerous malefactors, as threatened the 
*city with destruction. "There was one William Fitz- 
_ Olhert, commonly called Loangheard, 2 lawyer, who bad 
rendered himſelf extremely popular among tac lower rank 
of citizens; and, by defending them on all occaſions, had 


= Hoveden, p. 74% * * Sen note FA} ar theend ofthe volume. 
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acquired the appellation of the advocate or faviour of CSS 


the poor. He exerted his authority, by injuring and in- 4 


the more ſubſtantial citizens, with whom he ny» 
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— — Arthur duke of Britenay 
n. king expelled the French provinces 
——— The king's quarrel with the court of Rome 
wn Cardinal Langton appointed archbifbap of 
Canterbury —— Inter di of the kingdom Ex- 
communication of the king —— The king's fub- 
aviffien to the pepe — Diſcentents of the barens 
. of the barons —— Magne Charts . 
— Renewal of the civil wars —Prince Lewis 
called over —— Death — and charafter of the 


ting. 


1 foe grains of he ancients, which © 1.4 
I 

regarded ſpecies of tyranny uſurpation, 
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regular monarchy, had rendered them cntizely igno- 
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of the former. was thought entitled to ſucceed to his 


when he entered on the holy war, declared his nephew, 
Arthur duke of Britangy, his ſucceſſor; and by a formal 
deed, he fet aſide, in his favour, the tide of his brother 


John, who was younger than Geoffrey, the father of 
_— = But John ſo little acquieſced in that deſti- 


when he gained the aſcendant in the Eng- 
= by expelling Longchamp, the chancellor 
and great juſticiary, he engaged all the Engliſh barons 
to fwear, that they would maintain his right of ſucceſ- 
fron ; and Richard, on his return, took no fteps towards 
reſtoring or ſecuring the order which he had at firſt efta- 
bliſhed. He was even careful, by bis laſt will, to declare 
his brother John heir to all his dominions* ; whether, 


who dreaded the credit which that princeſs would natu- 
rally acquire if her fon ſhould mount the throne. The 
authority of a teſtament was great in that age, even 
where the ſucceſſion of a kingdom was concerned; and 
John had reaſon to hope that this title, joined to his 
plauſible right in other reſpects, would enſure him the 
ſucceſkon. But the idea of repreſentation feems to have 
made, at this time, greater progreſs in France than in 
England: The barons of the tranſmarine provinces, 


* Hoveden, p. 677. MM. Paris, p. 222, Chron. de Dunk. Rymer, 
vol. i. p. 66. 68. Beacd. Abb. p. 639. 5 


0 
Anjou, 


out loſs of time, to England. Hubert, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, William Mareſchal, carl of Strigul, who 
alſo paſſes by the name of earl of Pembroke, and Geoffrey 
Fitz-Perer, the juſticiary, the three moſt favoured mini- 
ſters of the late king, were already eiſtaged on his fide*; 
and the fubmiffion or acquieſcence of all the other 
barons put him, without oppoſition, in poſſeffon of the 

Tas king foon returned to France, in order to conduct 
the war againſt Philip, and to recover the revolted pro- 
vinces from” his nephew, Arthur. The alliances which 
Richard had formed with the earl of Flanders *, and other 
potent French princes, though they had not been very 
efefiual, fill fublified, and cnabled John to defend 
himſelf againſt all the efforts of his enemy. In an action 
between the French and Flemings, the elect biſhop of 
Cambray was taken priſoner by the former; and when 
the cardinal of Capua claimed his liberty, Philip, inſtead 
of complying, reproached him with the weak efforts 
which he had employed in favour of the biſhop of Beau- 
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France and the dutchy of Normandy under an interdict; 
and the two kings found themieives obliged to make 2n 


exchange of theſe military prelates, 


Normmc enabled 2 
happy ifſue ſo much as the ſelfiſh, intriguing charaQter of 


means to carry off her fon ſecretly from Paris : She put 
bim into the hands of his uncle; reflored the provinces 
which had adhered to the young prince ; and made him 
do homage for the -diitchy of Britany, which was 
regarded as 2 rere-fief of Normandy. From this inci- 
dent, Philip faw that he could not hope to make any 
againſt Joke; and being threatened with an 
interdit on account of his irregular divorce from Ingel- 
burga, the Daniſh princeſs, whom he had eſpouſed, he 
became defirous of concluding a peace with England. 
After ſome fruitleſs conferences, the terms were at laſt 
adjuſted ; and the two monarchs ſeemed in this treaty to 
have an intention, beſides ending the prefent quarrel, of 
preventing all future cauſes of difeord, and of obviating 
them. They adjufte@ the limits of all their territories ; 
mutually ſecured the intereſts of their vaffals; and, to 
Blanche of Caftile, in marriage to prince Lewis, Philip's 
eldeſt for, and with her tle baronies of nden and 
king of England, and 2s many of the 29 — 
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jured count, who fron found means of puniſhing his 


from his own wiſe, he eſpouſed Ifabella ; regardleſs both 
of the menaces of the pope, who exclaimed againft theſe 
irregular proceedings, and of the reſentment of the in- 


Jon had not the art of attaching his barons either by 
affeftion or by fear. The count de la Marche, and his 
and Normandy ; and obliged the king to have recourſe to 
arms, in order to ſuppreſs the inſurrectiom of his vaſſals. 
He fummoned together the harons of England, and re- 
quired them to paſs the fea under his ſtandard, and to 
quell the rebels : He found that he pollefſed as little au- 
thority in that kingdom as in his tranſmarine provinces. 
The Engliſh barons unanimouſly replied, that they would 
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mile ue reffore and preferve their privileges: The firſt 
Fnigtomn of 4 regular aſſociation and plan of liberty 
ripe for the revolution projected. John, by menacing 
the barons, broke the concert ; and both engaged many 
ref, who ftaid behind, to pay him a ſeutage of two 
marks on each knight's fee, as the price of their exemp- 


determine 


who oppoſed it. 
Tunis government, equally feeble and violent, gave the 
barons courage as well as inclination to carry 


farther their oppoſition : They appealed to the king of 
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and menacing fiyle to the king of England. John, who 
could not diſavow Philip's authority, replied, that it be- 
longed to himſelf firſt to grant them a trial by their peers 
in his own court ; it was not till he failed in this duty, 
that he was anſwerable to his peers in the ſupreme court 
of the French hu and he promiſed, by a fair and 
equitable julicature, to Bjve ſatiofaBion to his bargts 
nobles, in conſequence of this 

demanded » fule-condubt, that they might attend by, com” 
he at firſt refuſed it : upon the renewal of Philip's men . 
he promiſed to grant their demand ; he violated this pro- 
miſe; freſh menaces extorted from him a promiſe to ſur- 
render to Philip the fortreſſes of Tillieres and 

as 3 ſecurity for performance ; he again violated this «..” 
gagement 5 his enemies, ſenſible both of his weakneſs and 
want of faith, combined fill cloſer in the reſolution of 


_— 
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foon appeared to encourage them in their invaſion of this 


. the dangerous — 
uncle, determined to feck both his ſecurity and "IT 

joined the French 
elpouſed his daughter Mary ; and was inveſted not only 
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to turn the feales in favour of John, and to give ham 2 
Von Arthur, fond of military renown, had broken 
ineo Poiftou at the head of a finall army; and paikng 
Mircbeau, be heard, that his grandmother, Queen 
> intereſts, was lodged 
weak garriſon, and 
determined to 
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n Philip, who was lying before © i 4 F. 
Arques in that duteby, iaifed the fiege and retived, upon 
his approack*. The greater part -of the priſoners were 
r 
caille of Fal. 

Tus king bad have « confrence with his cephew ; re- 
preſented ws ine the filly of ke jeatennns ; end required 
him to renounce the French alliance, which had encou- 
raged bim wo live in a ſtate of enmity with all his family: 
Bur the brave, though imprudent, youth, rendered more 
haughty from misfortunes, maintained the juſtice of his 
cauſe ; aſſerted his claim, not only to the French pro- 
vinces, but ts the crown of England ; and, in his turn, 
required the king to reſtore the fon of his elder brother to 
the poſlcfion of his inheritance”. Jobn, ſenſible, from 
theſe ſymptoms of ſpirit, that the young prince, though 
now 2 priſoner, might hereafter prove a dangerous ene- 
my, determined to prevent all future peril by diſpatching l of 
his nephew ; and Arthur was never more heard of. The ae 
circumſtances which attended this deed of darkneſs were, ase, 
no doubt, carefully concealed by the aftors, and are va- 
rioufty related by hiſtorians : But the moſt probable ac- 
count is as follows: 'The king, it is faid, firſt propoſed 
to William de In Bray, one of his ſervants, to diſpatch 
Arthur ; but William replied, that he was a gentleman, 
not 2 hangman ; and he poſitively refuſed compliance. 

Another inſtrument of murder was found, and was diſ- 
patched with proper orders to Falaiſe ; but Hubert de 
Bourg, chamberlain to the king, and conſtable of the 
mandate, feat. back the allafin, fpread the report that = 
the young prince was dead, and publickly performed all 
the ceremonies of his interment : But finding, that the 
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and in his cuſtody. This diſcovery proved fatal to the 
young prince: John firſt removed him to the cant of 


Roben; and coming in a boat, during the night-time, to 


own hands; and faſtening a ſtone to the dead body, threw 
it into the Seine. 

Att men were firuck with horror at this inhuman 
deed ; and from that moment the king, detefted by his 
ſubjects, retained a very precarious 
the people and the barons in his dominions. The Bre- 
tons, enraged at this diſappointment in their fond hopes, 
ceffion of their put themſelves in a poſture 
to revenge the murder of their ſovereign. John had got 
into his power his niece, Eleanor, fiſter to Arthur, com- 
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authority over both 
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of annexing to the 


aggrandizement of their b 

war: The count of was an infant, and un- * 
der the guardianſhip of Philip : The dutchy of Britanny, 
moted all his meaſures : And the general defeftion of 
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C # v. broke up his camp, in order to give the troops ſome re- 
. the farigues of the campaign. John, faidenly 
1203 · collecting ſome forces, laid fiege to Alen gon; and Philip, 
whoſe difperſed army could not be brought together in 
time to fuccour it, 8 
falling the opprefiion of his fri confederate. 
But his aftive and fertile genius found an expedient 
againſt this evil. There was held at that very ume 2 
tournament at Moret in the Gatinois ; whither all the 
chief nodility of France and the neighbouring countries 
had reſorted, in order to fignalize their proweſs and ad- 
dreſs. Philip preſented himſelf before them ; craved their 
aMftance in his diſtreſs ; and pointed out the plains of 
2s the moſt honourable field in which they could 
ous knights vowed, that they would take vengeance on 
the baſe parricide, the ſtain of arms and of chivalry ; and 
putting themſelves, with all their retinue, under the com- 
mand of Philip, inflantly marched to raiſe the fiege of 
Alencon. John, hearing of their approach, fled from be- 
fore the place ; and in the hurry abandoned all his tenes, 
machines, and baggage, to the enemy. 

Tus feeble effort was the laſt exploit of that flothful 
and cowardly prince for the defence of his dominions. 
He thenceforth remained in total inaftivity at Rouen; 
paſting all his time, with his young wiſe, in paſtimes 
and amuſements, as if his ſtate had been in the moſt pro- 
found or his affairs in the moſt proſperous 
condition. If he ever mentioned war, it was only to 
give himſelf vaunting airs, which, in the eyes of all men, 
the French go on, faid he, I will retake in @ day what it bas 
an them years ts acquire *. His ſtupidity and indolence 
appeared ſo extraordinary, that the people endeavoured to 
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account for the infatuation by forcery, and believed, 


craft. The Engliſh barons, finding that their time was 
waſted to no purpoſe, and that they muſt ſuſfer the diſ- 
grace of ſceing, without reſiſtance, the progreſs of the 
French arms, withdrew from their colours, and fecretly 
returned to their own country *. No one thought of de- 
fending a man, who ſeemed to have deſerted himſelf ; and 
his ſubjefts regarded his fate with the ſame indifference, 
to which, in this prefüng exigency, they ſaw him totally 
abandoned. 

Jonn, while be negzlected all domeſtic reſources, had 
the meanneſs to betake humſelf to 2 foreign power, whoſe 
Fonction he claimed: He applied to the pope, Inno- 


between him and the French monarch. Innocent, pleaſed 
with any occafon of exerting his ſuperiority, ſent Philip 
orders to ſtop the progreſs of his arms, and to make peace 
with the king of England. But the French barons re- 


poral authority aſſumed by the pontiff ; and vowed, that 
they would, to the uttermoſt, aſſiſt their prince againſt 
all his enemies: Philip, ſeconding their ardour, proceeded, 
inflead of obeying the pope's cavoys, to lay fiege to 
Chateau Gaillard, the moſt conſiderable fortreſs which re- 
mained to guard the frontiers of Normandy. 


Cnarzau GAILLARD was ſituated partly on an iſland 
in the river Seine, partly on a rock oppoſite to it; and 
was ſecured by every advantage, which cither art or na- 
his eye on this favourable fituation, had ſpared no labour 
or expence in fortifying it; and it was defended by Ro- 
ter de Laci, conſtable of Cheſter, a determined. officer, 
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ceived the meſſage with indignation ; diſclaimed the tem- 
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2 . at the head of 2 numerous garriſon. Philip, who de- 
. of taking the place by force, purpoſed t6 reduce 


1204. 


it by famine ; and that he might cut off its communica- 
tion with the neigtbouring country, he threw a bridge 
aded it by hand. The cart of Pembroke, the man of 
greateſt vigour and capacity in the Engliſh court, formed 
a plan for breaking through the French entrenchments, 
an army of 4000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, and fud- 
denly attacked, with great fucceſs, Philip's camp in the 
night-time ; having left orders, that a fleet of ſeventy flat- 
bottomed veſſels ſhould fail up the Seine, and fall at the 
rent of the river, by retarding the veſſels, diſconcerted this 
plan of operations ; and it was morning before the fleet 
appeared ; when Pembroke, though ſucceſsful in the be- 
ginning of the action, was already repulſed with con- 
fiderable loſs, and the king of France had leifure to defend 


bimſelf againſt theſe new aſſailants, who alſo met with 


a repulſe. After this misfortune, John made no farther 
efforts for the relief of Chateau Gaillard; and Philip had all 
Roger de Laci defended himſelf for a twelvemonth with 
great obſtinacy; and having bravely repelled every attack, 
and patiently borne all the hardſhips of famine, he was at 
laſt overpowered by a ſudden aſſault in the night-time, 
and made priſoner of war, with his garriſon *. Philip, 
who knew how to reſpe valour even in an enemy, 
treated him with r 
of Paris for the place of his confinement. | 

| Wuzs this bulwark of Nermandy was once fubdued, 
all the province lay open to the inroads of Philip ; and 
the king of England deſpaired of being any longer able to 
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Sight ; and that the Normans might + 0 op Wi th 
tions of Pont de FArche, Moulineaux, and Montfort as 
FAmauri to be demoliſhed. Not daring to repoſe coafi- 
dence in any of his barons, whom he believed to be uni- 
— — e 
, government of the province to Archas Martin and 
, his ſervice. Philip, now ſecure of his prey, 
puſhed his conqueſts with vigour and fucceſs againſt the 
diſmayed Normans. Falaiſe was firſt befieged ; and Lu- 
picaire, who commanded in this impregnab ie fortref 
troops in the ſervice of Philip, and carried oa hoſtilities 
againſt his ancient maſter. Caen, Coutance, Scen, Ev- 
reux, Baieux ſoon fell into the hands of the French mo- 
narch, and all the lower Normandy was reduced under 
his dominiog. To forward his enterprises on the other 
driften of the province, Gui de Thouars, at the head of 
the Bretons, broke into the territory, and took Mount St. 
Michael, Avranches, and all the other fortreſſes in that 
neighbourhood. The Normans, who abhorred the French 
yoke, and who would have defended themfevies to the laſt 
extremity, if their prince had appeared to conduct them, 
opencd its gates, 25 foon as Philip appeared before it. 
Roden alone, Arques, and Vernciil determined to main- 120g. 
tain their liberties ; and formed 2 confederacy for mutual 
defence. Philip began with the fiege of Roben: The 
inhabitants were ſo inflamed with hatred to France, that, 
n the epprarance of is army, they fell on all the natives 
and put them to death. But after the French king had 
degun his operations with ſucceſs, and had taken foe of 
E 3 their 
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© #4 e. their outworks, the citizens, ſeeing no. reſource, offered 
e and demanded only thirty days to advertiſe 


i re-united to the crown of France, about three 
centuries after the ceſſon of it by Charles the Simple to 
Rollo, the firſt duke: And the Normans, fenfible that 
this conqueſt was probably final, demanded the privilege 
of being governed by French laws ; which Philip, mak- 
ing a few alterations on the ancient Norman cufloms, 
readily granted them. But the Freach monarch had wo 
much ambition and genius to ſtop in his preſent career of 

He carried his vitorious army into the weſtern 


ordinary courſe of things, it would have required 
\ Hryeral ages warmaim. 


Jenn, on his arrival in England. that he might cover 


Next year, he ſummoned all the barons of his realm to 
* ab. es donde. 
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from all the ſea- porta; but meeting with oppoſition from enen 
ſome of his miniſters, and abandoning his defign, he diſ- 
miſſed both flect and army, and then renewed his excla- a 
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tempt; and he muſt thencefocth have expected to rule his 
— 2 But the 
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EA A Þ. up the royal power to ſo high a pitch, and fo muck be- 
— yord the uſual tenor of the feudal conftitutions, that it fill 
mob. behoved him to be debaſed by new affronts and difſgraces, 
ere his barons could entertain the view of irĩ 

againſt him, in order to retrench his prerogatives. 'The 
church, which, at that time, declined not a conte with 
the moſt powerful and moſt vigorous monarchs, took firſt 


Tun papal chair was then filled by Innocent III. who, 
having attained that dignity at the age of thirty-ſeven 
years, and being endowed with a lofty and enterprizing 
Tenkes, gave full frope to'kia ambition, and attempted, 
r N NOS OD 
vert that ſuperiority, which was yielded him by all the 
European princes, into a real dominion over them. The 
hierarchy, protected by the Roman pontiff, had already 
carried to an enormous height its uſurpations upon the 
civil power ; but in order to extend them farther, and 
render them uſeful to the court of Rome, it was neceſſary 
to reduce the ecclefiaſtics themſelves under an abſolute 


monarchy, and to make them entirely dependant on their 
ſpiritual leader. For this purpoſe, Innocent firſt attempt- 
cd to impoſe taxes at pleaſure upon the clergy ; and in the 
firſt year of this century, taking advantage of the popular 
frenzy for cruſades, he ſent colleftors over all Europe, 
who levied, by his authority, the fortieth of all eccleſiaſti- 
cal revenues for the relief of the Holy Land, and re- 
ceived the voluntary contributions of the laity to a like 
amount*. 'The fame year Hubert, archbiſhop of Can- 
eccleſiaſtical and papal power: In the king's abſence, he 
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Jummened, by his legantine authority, 2 fynod of all the en 


Engliſh clergy, contrary to the inhibition of Geoffrey , , 


Fitz-Peter, the chief juſticiary ; and no proper cenſure 
was ever_palſed on this encroachment, the firſt of the 
kind, upon the royal power. But a favourable incident 
ſoon after happened, which enabled fo alpiring = pontif 
25 Innocent, to extend fil farther his ufurpations on fo 
contemptible a prince as John. 

Ronan v, the primate, died in 1205; and 2s the 
monks or canons of Chriſt-church, Canterbury, poſſeſſed 
2 right ef voting in the desen of their archbiſhop, 
ſore: of the juniors of the order, who lay in wait for that 
event, met clandeſtinely the very night of Hubert's death ; 
ginald, their ſub- prior, for the fuccefſor ; inſtalled him 
in the archi-epiſcopal throne before midnight ; and hav- 
ing enjoined him the firiteft ſecrecy, ſent him immedi- 
in order to ſolicit the confirmation of his 
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thoſe prelates, perſevering in their pretenſons, ſent an 


null and invalid, it ought previouſly to have been declared 
fuch by the fovereign poatiff, before the monks could 
to 2 new cleftion; and that the choice of the 
biſhop of Norwich was of courſe as uncanonical 28 that 


of his competitor*. Advantage was therefore taken of 
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Tus preſent controverſy about the election to the fee 
of Canterbury afforded Innocent an opportunity of claim- 
ing this right ; and he failed not to perceive and avail 
himſelf of the He fent for the twelve monks 
deputed by the convent to maintain the cauſe of the biſhop 
of Norwich; and commanded them, „ 


—.— rity for this purpoſe ; that an election. without — 
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1 Dem by birth, but educared in 
— > Time end coated, by. dis tinted end cds, 
with the ſee of Rome s. i 


writ from the king, would be deemed highly irregular ; 
and that they were merely agents for another perſon, 
whoſe right they had no power or pretence to abandon. 
None of them had the courage to perſevere in this oppo- 
ſition, except one, Elias de Brantefield : All the ref, 
overcome by the menaces and authority of the pope, com- 
plied with his orders, and made the election required of 
them. 

Innocent, ſenſible that this flagrant uſurpation would 
be highly reſented by the court of England, wrote John 
a mollifying letter; ſent him four golden rings fet with 
precious ſtones ; and endeavoured to enhance the value of 
the preſent, by informing him of the many myſteries im- 
plied in it. He begged him to confider ferioufly the form 
of the rings, their number, their matter, and their colour. 
Their form, he faid, being round, ſhadowed out Eter- 
nity, which had neither beginning nor end; and he ought 
thence to learn his duty of aſpiring from earth!y objects 
to heavenly, from things temporal to- things etctnal. 
The number four, being 2 ſquare, denoted ftcadineſs of 
mind, not to be ſubverted either by adverſity or profpe- 
rity, fixed for ever on the firm baſis of the four cardinal 
virtues. Gold, which is the matter, being the moſt pre- 
cious of metals, fignified Wiſdom, which is the moſt 
valuable of all accompliſhments, and juſtly preferred by 
Solomon to riches, power, and all exterior attainments. 
The blue colour of the faphire repreſented Faith; the 
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verdure of the emerald, Hope ; the rednefs of the ruby, e n 4. 
Charity; and the ſplendour of the topaz, Good Works*. 3 
By theſe conceits, Innocent endeavoured to repay John nog. 
for one of the moſt important prerogatives of his crown, 

which he had raviſhed from him ; conceits probably ad- 

mired by Innocent himfelf : For it is cafily poſſible for 2 

man, eſpecially in a barbarous age, to unite ſtrong ta- 

lents for buſineſs with an abſurd tafte for literature and 

the arts. 
Jom was inflamed with the utmoſt rage when he 
heard of this attempt of the court of Rome; and he im- 
mediately vented his paſſion on the monks of Christ 
church, whom he found inclined to ſupport the election 
made by their fellows at Rome. He ſent Fulk de Cante- 
lupe, and Henry de Cornhulle, two knights of his reti- 
nue, men of violent tempers and rude manners, to expel 
them the convent, and take poſſeſſion of their revenues. 
Theſe knights entered the monaſtery with drawn ſwords, 
commanded the prior and the monks to depart the king- 
dom, and menaced them, that, in caſe of diſobedience, 
they would inftantly burn them with the convent*. In- 
dence of theſe meaſures, that John would finally fink in 

the conteſt, perſevered the more vigorouſly in his preten- 
frons, and exhorted the king not to oppoſe God and the 

church any longer, nor to proſecute that cauſe for which 

the holy martyr St. Thomas had facrificed his life, 

and which had exalted him equal to the higheſt ſaints in 

heaven: A clear hint to John to profit by the example 

of his father, and to remember the prejudices and eſta- 

bliſhed principles of his ſubjects, who bore a profound 

veneration to that martyr, and regarded his merits as the 

* Rymer, vol. i. p. 239 M. Paris, p. 255- 3 Rymer, vol. i. 
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monks of Chriſt-church to all their rights and poſſeſions. 
prelates; fwore by God's teeth, his uſual oath, that if 
the pope ned to lay his kingdom under an interdict, 
he would fend to him all the biſhops and clergy in Eng- 
Lnd, and would confiſcate all their eſtates ; and threat- 
ened, that if thenceforth he caught any Romans in his 
dominions, he would put out their eyes, and cut off their 
noſes, in order to fet a mark upon them which might 
diſtinguiſh them from all other nations. Amidſt all this 
idle violence, John ſtood on fuch bad terms with his no- 
that he never dared to aſſemble the ſtates of the 
kingdom, who, in fo juſt 2 cauſe, would probably have 
adhered to any other monarch, and have defended with 
vigour the liberties of the nation againſt theſe palpable 
uſurpations of the court of Rome. Innocent, therefore, 
perceiving the king's weakneſs, fulminated at laſt the 
ſentence of interdit, which he had for ſome time held 
over him | | 

Tu ſentence of interdict was at that time the great 
inſtrument of vengeance and policy employed by the court 
of Rome; was denounced againſt ſovereigns for the light- 
eſt offences; and made the guilt of one perſon involve the 


m M. Paris, p. 257» „ id. © id. Tse, p. 132. 
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en of millions, even in their ſpiritual and eternal wel- enen. 


fare. The execution of it nne e 


refiſfible force on the ſuperſtitious minds of the people. 


The nation was of a fudden deprived of all exterior exer- 


dells entirely ceaſed in all the churches : The bells them- 
ſelves were removed from the flceples, and laid on the 
ground with the other facred utenſils. Maſs was cole. 
brated with ſhut doors, and none but the priefts — 
admitted to that holy inſtitution. The hity partook of 
no religious rite, except baptiſm to new-born inſants, 


and that every action in life might bear the marks of this 


dreadful fituation, the people were prohibited the uſe of 
— in ent, or times of the dighe® procuce ; were 
from all pleaſures and entertainments ; and were 
fordidden even to ſalute cach other, or fo much as to ſhave 
their beards, and give any decent atte ti th * 5 
and apparel. Every circumſtance carried ſymptoms of 
— and of the moſt immediate appreben- 
of divine vengeance and indignation. ng 
Tur king, that he might oppoſe his temporal to ther 
ſpiritual terrors, immediately, from his own authority, 
conkſcated the eſtates of all the clergy who obeyed the 


inerdit, 


— 
the ſenſes in the higheſt degree, and w operate with ir mop. 
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valent, that, in ſome cantons of Switzerland, 
before the 
reformation, the laws not only permitted, but, to avoid 
ſcandal, enjoined the uſe of concubines to the younger 
clergy*; and it was uſual every where for priefts to 
indulgence. The biſhop commonly took care to 
| : He conhned the prieſt to the uſe of one woman, 
required him to be conſtant to her bed, obliged him to 
provide for her ſubſiſtence and that of her children; and 
though the offspring was, in the eye of the law, deemed 
illegitimate, this commerce was really a kind of inferior 
a” in Germany among the 
— ; and may be regarded by the candid as an appeal 
to the more virtuous and more unerring laws of nature. 


4 Ann, Waverl. p. 170. ” N. Ann. Waverl. 
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iy Tan quarrel between the king and the fee of Rome , 
* continued for ſome years; and though many of the clergy, 

oft from the fear of puniſhment, obeyed the orders of John, 1257. 
ed and celebrated divine. ſervice, they complied with the 

The utmoſt reluctance, and were regarded, both by themſelves 

| at and the people, as men who betrayed their principles, 

he and facrificed their conſcience to temporal regards and in- 

igh tereſts. During this violent fituation, the king, in order 
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ſhe would never entruſt her fon into the hands of one 
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c {4 P. who had murdered his own nephew, while in his cuſtody. 
Lone Her huſband reproved her for the ſeverity of this ſpeech ; 
cd. but, ſenſible of his danger, he immediately fled with his 
wife and fon into Ireland, where he endeavoured to con- 

ceal himſelf. The king diſcovered the anhappy family 


y20% Tur court of Rome had artfully contrived a gradz- 
tion of ſentences ; by which ſhe kept offenders in awe ; 


® 80, Paris, p. 260, Triver, 154. . Welt. p. 26g, 
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and influence of the clergy : The people from all parts of © E 
Europe, moved by their ſuperſtition and their paſſion for \ " 
wars and adventures, flocked to his fandard : Simon de 2. 
Montfort, the general of the cruſade, acquired to him- 

ſelf a ſovereignty in theſe provinces: The count of 
Toulouſe, who protected, or perhaps only tolerat:d, the 
Albigenſes, was ſtripped of his dominions : And theſe ſec- 
taries themſelves, though the moſt innocent and inoffen - 
five of mankind, were exterminated with all the circum- 
ſtances of extreme violence and barbarity. Here were 
therefore both an army and a general, dangerous from 

their zeal and valour, who might be direfied to act 

againſt John ; and Innocent, after keeping the thunder 

long fuſpended, gave at laſt authority to the biſhops of Pen- 
London, Ely, and Worceſter, to fulminate the fentence dz as 
of excommunication 2gainſt him *. Theſe prelates obey- 

ed ; though their brethren were deterred from publiſhing, 
25 the pope required of them, the ſentence in the ſeveral 
churches of their dioceſes. 

No ſooner was the excommunication known, than the 
elfefts of it appeared. Geoffrey, archeacon of Nor- 
wich, who was entruſted with a conſiderable office in the 
court of exchequer, being informed of it while fitting on 
the bench, obſerved to his colleagues the danger of ſerving 
under an excommunicated king ; and he immediately left _ 
his chair, and departed the court. John gave orders to 
ſeine him, to theow him into prifon, to cover his head 
with a great leaden cope; and by this and other ſerere 
uſage, he foon put an end to his life? : Nor was there 
any thing wanting to Geoffrey, except the dignity and 
rank of Becket, to exalt him to an equal fation in 
heaven with that great and celebrated martyr. Hugh de 
Welk, the chancellor, being elected, by the king's ap- 
pointment, biſhop of Lincoln, upcn a vacancy in that 
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1 A F: fee, drfired leave to go abroad, in order to receive conſe- 
Cm e—n_Þ ration from the archbiſhop of Rowen ; but he no fooner 
1209- 


reached France, than he haftened to Pontigny, where 
Langton then refided, and paid ſubmiſſioms to him as his 
w the of the king, or hatred of the people, 
gradually ftole out of the kingdom; and at laſt there re- 
mained only three prelates to perform the functions of the 
epiſcopal office * Many of the nobility, terrified by 
John's tyranny, and obnoxious to him on different ac- 
counts, imitated the example of the biſhops ; and moſt 
of the others who remained were, with reaſon, ſuſpected 
of having fecretly entered into a confederacy againſt 
him *. John was alarmed at his dangerous fituation ; 2 
fatuation which prudence, vigour, and popularity might 
formerly have prevented, but which no virtues or abilitics 
were now ſufficient to retrieve. He defired a conference 
with Langton at Dover; offered to acknowledge him as 
primate, to ſubmit to the pope, to reſtore the exiled clergy, 
even to pay them a limited ſum as a compenſation for the 
rents of their confiſcated cftates. But Langton, perceiv- 
frons : He demanded that full reftitution and reparation 
ſhould be made to all the clergy ; a condition fo exorbi- 
tant, that the king, who probably had not the power of 
fulfilling it, and who foreſaw that this eſtimation of da- 
mages might amount to an immenſe ſum, finally broke 


_ off the conference*®. 


Tus next gradation of papal ſentences was to abfolve 
John's fbjects from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, 
and to declare every one i who had any 
commerce with him, in public or in private 5 at his 
a lan. Waverk p. 270. Ann, Marg, po 14 © IE, Pals, 
. 6. M. We. p. 270, 271. d Ann, Waverl, p. 173. 
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whle, in his council, or even in private converſation® : © A F. 
And this ſentence was accordingly, with all imaginable 
folemnity, pronounced ag2inſt him. But as John fill "oi 
perſevered in his contumacy, there remained 8 
the fnence of —— though intel) 

it by the artifice of the court of Rome; and In 

determined to dart this laſt thunderbolt OS he ae. 

fractory monarch. But as a ſentence of this kind required 

around, fixed at last on Philip, king of F S > os 

perſon into whoſe powerful hand he could moſt pro- 

perly entruſt that weapon, the ultimate reſource of his 

ghoſtly authority. And he offered the monarch, beſides 

the remiſfon of all his fins and endlefs ſpiritual benefits. 
the property and poſſeſion of the kingdom of England, 
as the reward of his labour 


IT was the common concern of all . _ 
theſe exorbitant pretenſions of the Roman þ -i4 
which they themſelves were rendered vaſſals, and vaſſals 
totally dependant, of the papal crown : Yet even Philip, 

the moſt able monarch of the age, was ſeduced, by 
intereſt, and by the proſpect of fo tempting * 
ratify that authority, which, if he ever oppoſed its bound- 
2 might, next day, tumble him from the 
He levied a great army; fummoned all the vas 
fals of the crown to attend him at Roa - coll x 
fleet of 2700 veſlels, great and fmall, in the fea-ports of 
Normandy and Picardy ; and partly from the zealous ſpirit 
of the age, partly from the perſonal regard univerſally 
paid him, prepared a force, which ſremed equal to the 
greatneſs of his enterprize. The king, on the other 
© N. Paris, p. 16s. M. Welt. p. 270. 4 M. Pw, p. 26a. 


M. Weſt, p. 271. | 
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r. hand, iſſued out writs, requiring the attendance of all 


i and even of all able-bodied 
22:3 men, to defend the kingdom in this dangerous extremity. 


A great number appeared; and he felefied an army of 
er 
in affetion to their prince, and animated with a becom 
ing zeal for the defence of their native country *. But 
their king with horror, as anathematized by papal cen- 
ſures : The barons, beſides lying under the fame preju- 
dices, were all diſguſted by his tyranny, and were, many 
of them, ſuſpected of holding a fecret correſpondence 
with the enemy : And the incapacity and cowardice of the 
bing himſelf, ill-finted to contend with thoſe mighty 
difficulties, made men prognoſticate the molt fatal effects 
from the French invaſion. 

PaxDoLF, whom the pope had choſen for his legate, 
and appointed to head this important expedition, had, 
before he left Rome, applicd for a ſecret conference with 


tion? Innocent, expecting from his agreement with a 
rere more ad- 


A ne, 
legate, therefore, as foon as he arrived in the north of 
France, ſent over two knights templars to defire an inter- 
view with John at Dover, which was readily granted : 
He there repreſented to him, in ſuch ſtrong, and probably 


© M. Pwis, p. 163, M. Welt. p. 271. # M. Pale, p. 162. 
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in true colours, his loſt condition, the difaiſeQtion © ,t 
of his ſubjects, the ſecret combination of his vaſſals 

him, the mighty armament of France, that John 
yielded at diſcretion i, and faberibed 1 ll the aden r. 
which Pandolf was pleaſed to impoſe upon him. 22 
promiſed, among other articles, that he would ſubmit him- 
ſelf entirely to the judgment of the pope ; that he would 
acknowledge Langton for primate ; that he would reftore 


pope» 


by fear, but of his own free will, and by the common 
advice and conſent of his barons, he had, for remiſſion of 
his own fins, and thoſe of his family, reſigned England 
and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and to 
pope Innocent and his ſucceſſars in the apoſtolic chair: 


He agreed to hold theſe dominions as feudatory of the 
church of Rome, by the annual payment of 2 thouſand 


5 M Well. p. 273. * Rymer, vob. 3. N 266. M Pavir, p 263- 
Anal. Burt, r. 268. 1 Rymer, vol. i. p. 370 M. Paris, p. 263, 
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CHAP. marks; feven hundred for England, three hundred for 
ny NS: Ae be aliens, Gat, I bo or i Geneivn 

ſhould ever preſume to revoke or infringe this charter, 

they ſhould inflantly, except upon admonition they repent- 
ed of their offence, forfeit all right to their dominions *. 
In conſequence of this agreement, John did homage to 
Pandolf as the pope's legate, with all the ſubmiſſive rites 
which the feudal law required of vaſſals before their liege- 
lord and ſuperior. He came difarmed into the legate's 
preſence, who was feated on a throne; he flung himſelf 
on his knees before him ; he lifted up his joined hands, 
and put them within thoſe of Pandolf ; he fwore fealty to 
the pope ; and he paid part of the tribute which he owed 
for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. Peter. The le- 
gate, clated by this ſupreme triumph of facerdotal power, 
could not forbear diſcovering extravagant ſymptoms of 
joy and exultation : He trampled on the money, which 
was laid at his feet, as an carneſt of the of the 
Kingdom: An infolence, of which, however offenſive to 
all the Engliſh, no one preſent, except the archbiſhop of 
Dublin, dared to take any notice. But though Pandolf 
had brought the king to ſubmit to theſe baſe conditions, 
he ſtill refuſed to free him from the excommunication and 
interdict, till an eftimation ſhould be taken of the loſſes 


of the eccleſiaſtics, and full compenſation and reſtitution 
ſhould be made them. 


over his ſubjects, which had been the chief cauſe of all 
his misfortunes, One Peter of Pomfret, a hermit, had 
foretold, that the king, this very year, ſhould Joſe his 
crown ; and for that raſh prophecy, he had been thrown 
into priſon in Corfe-caflle, John now determined to 


F Rymery yol.b. pe 376, M6. Pacicy pe 16s, 
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Warn Pandolf, after receiving the homage of John, 


at the time when its ſucceſs was become infallible : He 
complained, that all the expence had fallen upon him ; all 
— — 2 — 
to be no longer the dupe of theſe hypocritical 
l pretences: 
And aſſembling his vaſſals, he laid before them the ill- 
treatment which he had received, expoſed the interefted 
and fraudulent conduct of the pope, and required their 
alkftance to execute his enterprize againſt England, in 
which, he told them, that, notwithſtanding the inhibi- 
tons and menaces of the legate, he was determined to 
—* — The French barons were, in that age, little 
Ignorant and fuperſtitious than the Engliſh : Yet, fo 
. Parin, p. ch Dunk, vol. 
® Trivet, p. 260. het 
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C nA P. much does the influence of thoſe religious principles de- 


— pend on the preſent diſpoſitions of men! they all vowed 


222. to follow their prince on his intended expedition, and 


thought of no lefs than invading France in his turn, and 


were reſolute not to be diſappointed of that glory and 
thoſe riches which they had long erpected from this 
enterprize. The carl of Flanders alone, who had pre- 
viouſly formed a fecret treaty with John, declaring againſt 


gerous an cnemy behind him, firſt turned his arms againſt 
the dominions of that prince. Meanwhile, the Engliſh 
fleet was aſſembled under the earl of Saliſbury, the king's 
natural brother ; and, though inferioc in number, received 
orders to attack the French in their harbours. Saliſbury 
this ſervice with ſo much ſucceſs, that he took 
three hundred ſhips ; deſtroyed a hundred more: And 
Philip, finding it impoſſible to prevent the reſt from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, fet fire to them himſelf, 
and thereby rendered it impoſſible for him to proceed any 
farther in his enterprize. 
Jenn, cxulting in his preſent ſecurity, inſenſible to 
his paſt diſgrace, was fo clated with his fuccefs, that he 


recovering all thoſe provinces which the proſperous arms 
of Philip had formerly raviſhed from him. He propoſed 
this expedition to the barons, who were already aſſembled 
for the defence of the kingdom. But the Engliſh. nobles 
both bated and deſpiſed their prince: They prognoſticated 
no ſucceſs to any enterprize conducted by ſuch a leader: 
And pretending that their time of ſervice was elapſed, 
and all their proviſions exhauſted, they refuſed to ſecond 
his undertaking *. Tbe king, however, reſolute in his 
purpoſe, embarked with a few followers, and failed to 


®» M4. Puri, 266. © ME. Paris, p. 266. Chron. Dutt. vol. i. 
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Jerſey, in the fooliſh enpectation, that the barons would cn AF. 
at laſt be aſhamed to ftay behind. But finding himſelf , 
difappointed, he returned to England; and raifing fome 2214 
troops, threatened to take vengeance on all his nobles for 
their deſertion and diſobedience. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who was in a confederacy with the barons, here 
interpoſed ; ſtrictly inhibited the king from thinking of 
ſuch an attempt ; and threatened him with a renewal of 
the ſentence of excommunication, if he pretended to levy 
freed from the ſentence of interdit *. 

Tus church had recalled the feveral anathemas pro- 
nounced againſt John, by the ſame gradual progreſs with 
which ſhe had at firſt iſſued them. By receiving his ho- 
mage, and admitting him to the rank of a vaſſal, his de- 
pofition had been virtually annulled, and his ſubjects were 
again bound by their caths of allegiance. The exiled pre- 
lates had then returned in great triumph, with Langton at 
forth to meet them, and throwing himſelf on the ground 
before them, he entreated them, with tears, to have com- 
paſſion on him and the kingdom of England*. The pri- 
mate, feeing theſe marks of fincere penitence, led him to 
the chapter houſe — and there adminiſtered 20h Jul. 
an oath to him, by which he again ſwore fealky and obe- 
dience to pope Innocent and his ſucceffors ; promiſed to 
love, maintain, and defend holy church and the clergy ; 
engaged that he would re-eſtabliſh the good laws of his 
predeceſſors, particularly thoſe of St. Edward, and would 
aboliſh the wicked ones; and expreſſed his reſolution of 
maintaining juſtice and right in all his dominions*. The 
primate next gave him abſolution in the requiſite forms, 
and admitted him to dine with him, to the great joy of 


4 M. Padis, p. 266. r M. Pie, p. 567. * M. Nie, 
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1233 Hs, biſhop of Freſcati, came into England, in the room of 


to the ſatisſactiom of the parties. Certain barons were 


Pandolf; and he declared it to be the pope's intentions 
never to looſen that ſentence till full reftitution were made 
to the clergy of every thing taken from them, and ample 
reparation for all damages which they had ſuſtained. He 
only permitted maſs to be faid with 2 low voice in the 
churches, till thoſe loſſes and damages could be eftimated 


to take an account of the claims; and John 
was aftoniſhed at the greatneſs of the ſums to which the 
clergy made their loſſes to amount. No lefs than twenty 
thouſand marks were demanded by the monks of Canter- 


n Queen nes died in 1203 or 1204. 
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war into Philip's dominions. He beßeged 
Angiers ; but the approach of Prince Lewis, Philip's 

bim ; and he returned to England with diferace. About 
the ſame time, he heard of the great and deciſive vict 

gained by the king of France at Bovines over the 
Otho, who had entered France at the head of x 
Germans; a victory which eftabliſhed for ever the 
of Philip, and gave full ſecurity to all his dominions 
Joha could, therefore, think henceforth of nothing "al 
kingdom ; and his 


to the lot of any other monarch. 


William the Conqueror had much infri 
however imperfet, enjoyed by the 
ancient government, and had reduced 
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kberties ; Stephen bad renewed the grant; Henry II. 
had confirmed it: But the conceſſions of all theſe princes 
had ſtil! remained without effect; and the ſame unlimited, 


Bur nothing forwarded this confederacy fo much as 
the concurrence of Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 
= man, whoſe memory, though he was obtruded on the 
nation by a palpable encroachment of the fee of Rome, 
ought always to be reſpefied by the Engliſh. This pre- 
ture, and his affection to public good; or had entertained 

» Chron, Maile. p. 188, T. Wykes, þ. 36. Ann, Wore, p. 186 
W. H-ming. p. 557. 
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that an acquiſition of liberty to the people would ſerve to 
encreaſe and fecure the privileges of the church; had 

formed the plan of reforming the government, and had 

prepared the way for that great innovation, by inſerting 

thoſe fingular clauſes above mentioned, in the oath which 
he adminiſtered to the king, before he would abfolve him 
from the ſentence of excommunication. Soon after, in a 
private meeting of fome principal barons at London, he 
ſhowed them a copy of Henry I.'s charter, which, he faid, 
he had happily found in 2 monaſtery; and he exhorted 
them to infift on the renewal and obſervance of it: The 
barons fwore, that they would ſooner loſe their lives than 
depart from fo reaſonable a demand“. The confederacy 
began now to fpread wider, and to comprehend almoſt all 
the barons in England; and a new and more numerous 
under colour of devotion. He again produced to the af- 

ſembly the old charter of Henry; renewed his exhorta- 

tions of unanimity and vigour in the profecution of their 

purpoſe ; and repreſented in the ſtrongeſt colours the ty- 
ranny to which they had fo long been ſubjected, and from 
which it now behoved them to free themſelves and their 
polterity*. The barons, inflamed by his eloquence, in- 
cited by the ſenſe of their own wrongs, and encouraged 
dy the appearance of their power and numbers, ſolemnly 
took an oath, before the high altar, to adhere to each other, 
to inſiſt on their demands, and to make endleſs war on 
the king, till he ſhould fubmit to grant them. They 
agreed, that, after the feſtival of Chriſtmas, they would 
prefer in a body their common petition ; and, in the mean 
would put themſelves in 2 poſture of defence, would inliſt 


Kr ® Ibid, p. 27+ 7 Ibid. p. 176. 
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Tun barons appeared in London on the day appointed ; 
G> january 2 2 nanded of the king, that, in conſequence of his 


the power to 


of theſe were withheld, the choice ſhould nevertheleſs be 
deemed juſt and valid *. He made a vow to lead an army 
into Paleſtine againft the infidels, and be took on him the 
crols ; in hopes, that he ſhould receive from the church 
that protection, which he tendered to every one that had 
entered into this facred and meritorious engagement 
5 W. Wes. = Rymer, vol. i. p. 197. 
a T. Wykes, p. 37- M. W.. 
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And he fent to Rome his agent, William de Mauclere, © 3B 4 F. 
in order to appeal to the pope againſt the viol of ks 

bacuas, and geoeuce kim = favourable ſentence from that "es 
powerful tribunal -. "The barons alſo were not negligent 
intereſts : They diſpatched Euſtace de Veſcie to Rome ; 
laid their caſe before Innocent as their feudal lord; and 
undoubted privileges 

Innocent bebeld with regret the difturbances which 
had ariſen in England, and was much inclined to favour 
Johs in his pretenfions. He had no hopes of retaini 
and extending his newly acquired fu "f 3 
kingdom, but by ſupporting fo baſe and degenerate a 
prince, who was willing to facrifice every conſideration 
niftration ſhould fall into the hands of thoſe gallant and 
er- ya, ex 
liberty, and independence of the nation. — th. 
ardour which they now exerted in defence of their own. 
He wrote letters therefore to the prelates, to the 
and to the king himfelf. He exhorted the firſt to 
z 
parties, and putting an end to civil diſcord : 

To the ſecond, he expreſſed his difapprobation of their 
conduct in employing force to extort conceffions from 
their zeluftant fovereign : The laft, be adviſed to treat 
his nobles with grace and indulgence, and to grant them 
—— as ſhould appear juſt and reaſon- 

Taz barons eafily faw, from the tenor of theſe letters, 
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than he burſt into a furious pation, and aſked, why the 

barons did not alſo demand of him his kingdom? f. | 

ng, that he would never grant them fuch liberties as 

mult reduce himielf to flavery*, 

No ſooner were the confederated nobles informed of 
$ reply, than they choſe Robert Fitz-Woalter their 

prneral, whom they called the mareſehl of the 

d and of hy chrchy and they proceeded withour fr. 


t M. Paris, p. 76. 
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Sr. fegrd the caſtle of Northampton during fifteen days, 
wy though without fuccefs* : The gates of Bedford calle 
125 were willingly opened to them by William Beauchamp, 
24 Mey. its owner: They advanced to Ware in their wayto Lon. 
don, where they held a correſpondence with the principal 
citizens : They were received without oppoſition into 
that capital: And finding now the great ſuperiority of 
their force, they iſſued proclamations, requiring the other 
barons to join them; and menacing them, in caſe of 
refuſal or delay, with committing devaſtation on their 
| houſes and eflates®. In order to ſhow what might be 
kons from London, and laid waſte the king's parks and 
palaces ; and all the barons, who had hitherto carried the 
ſemblance of ſupporting the royal party, were glad of this 
pretence for openly joining a cauſe, which they always 
had fecretly favoured. The king was leſt at Odiham in 
Hampſhire, with a poor retinue of only feven knights; 
and after trying ſeveral expedients to clude the blow, after 
offering to refer all differences to the pope alone, or to 
eight barons, four to be choſen by himſelf, and four by 
the confederates *, he found himſelf at laſt obliged to ſub- 

mit at diſcretion. 


— A conFERENCE between the king and the barons was 


13:3 Jes. appointed at Runnemede, between Windſor and Staines; 
2 place which has ever ſince been extremely celebratcd, 
on account of this great event. The two parties en 
Pay waged ade pe and after a debate oft 

ith a facility ſomewhat ſuſpicious, 

0 June. ſigned and ſealed the charter which was required of him. 
This famous deed, commonly called the Gxzar 


_ © 0M, Paris, pu 07% Chron, Dunk, vol. 3. p. 72. | 1 M. 
n. > Rymer, vol. i. p. 200. 
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the clergy, to the barons, and to the people. 


The former charter of the king was confirmed, by which 
the neceffity of a royal conge d' elire and confirmation was 
: All check upon appeals to Rome was re- 
moved, by the allowance granted every man to depart the 
kingdom at pleaſure: And the fines to be impoſed on the 
clergy, for any offence, were ordained to be proportional 
to their lay eſtates, not to their eccleſiaſtical benefices. 
Tu privileges granted to the barons were either abate- 
ments in the rigour of the feudal law, or determinations 
in points which had been left by that law, or had become 
by practice, arbitrary and ambiguous. The reliefs of 
heirs ſucceeding to 2 military fee were aſcertained; an 
e's and baron's at a hundred marks, a knight's at a 
hundred ſhillings. It was ordained by the charter, that, 
if the heir be a minor, he ſhall, immediately upon his 
lief: The king hall not fell bis wardihip : be ſhall levy 
only reaſonable profits upon the eſtate, without commit- 
ting waſte, or burting the property: He ſhall uphold thy 
calls, houſes, mills, parks, and ponds; And if he 
commit the guardianſhip of the eſtate to the ſheriff or any 
other, he ſhall previouſly oblige them to find ſurety to the 
fume purpoſe, During the minority of a baron, while 
his lands are in wardſhip, and are not in his own poſleſ- 
hon, no debt which he owes to the Jews ſhall bear any 
intereſt. Heirs ſhall be married without diſparagement; 
and before the marriage be contracted, the neareſt relations 
of the perſon ſhall be informed of it. A widow, without 
paying any relief, ſhall enter upon her dower, the third 
part of her huſband's rents : She ſhall not be compelled 
to marry, fo long as ſhe chuſes to continue fingle ; ſhe 
ſhall only give ſecurity never to marry without her lord's 
G 3 conſent. 


and privileges to every order of men in the kingdom ; wen. 


Tu freedom of elections was ſecured to "or wo of 
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# A P. conſent. "The king ſhall not claim the wandſhip of any 


minor, who holds lands by military tenure of a baron, on 
pretence that he alſo holds lands of the crown, by foccage 


or any other tenure. Scutages ſhall be eftimated at the 


fame rate as in the time of Henry I. ; and no feutage or 
aid, except in the three general feudal caſes, the king's 
captivity, the knighting of his eldeſt ſon, and the marrying 
of his eldeſt daughter, ſhall be impoſed but by the great 
council of the kingdom ; the prelates, earls, and great ba- 
rons, ſhall be called to this great council, each by a par- 
ticular writ ; the leffer barons by a general fummons of 
2 debt to the crown, if the baron poſſeſſes as many goods 
and chattels as are ſufficient to diſcharge the debt. No 
man ſhall be obliged to perform more ſervice for his fee 
than he is bound to by his tenure. No governor or con- 
able of 2 caſlle ſhall oblige any knight to give money for 
caftle-guard, if the knight be willing to perform the fer- 
vice in perfon, or by another able-bodied man ; and if the 
knight be in the field himſelf, by the king's command, 
he ſhall be exempted from all other ſervice of this nature. 
No vaffal ſhall be allowed to fell fo much of his land as 
to incapacitate himſelf from performing his ſervice to his 
lord. 

Tuxsz were the principal articles, calculated for the 
intereſt of the barons ; and had the charter contained no- 
little promoted by it, as it would only have tended to en- 
creaſe the power and independence of an order of men, 
who were already too powerful, and whoſe yoke might 
have become more heavy on the people than even that of 
an abſolute monarch. ' "But the barons, who alone drew 
neceſſitated to inſert in it other clauſes of a more extenſive 
and more beneficent nature : They could not expect the 
— —-½ 
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37 


ther with their own, the intereſts of inferior ranks of men ; TRa5 
and all provitons, which the barons, for their own fake, .. 
were obliged to make, in order to enſure the free and equi- 127g. 


table adminiftration of juſtice, tended directly to the be- 
nefit of the whole community. The following were the 
principal clauſes of this nature. | 

IT was ordained, that all the privileges and immunities 
above mentioned, granted to the barons againft the king, 
ſhould be extended by the barons to their inferior vaſſals. 
The king bound himſelf not to grant any writ, empower- 
ing 2 baron to levy aids from his vaſlals, except in the 
three feudal caſcs. One weight and one meaſure ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed throughout the kingdom. Merchants ſhall be 
allowed to tranſact all bufineſs, without being expoſed to 
any arbitrary tolls and impoſitions : They and all free 
men thall be allowed to go out of the kingdom and return 
to it at pleaſure: London, and all citics and burghs, 
cuſtoms : Aids ſhall not be required of them but by the 
conſent of the great council : No towns or individuals 
ſhall be obliged to make or ſupport bridges but by ancient 
cuſtom : The goods of every freeman fhall be diſpoſed of 
according to his will: If he die inteſtate, his heirs hall 
ſucceed to them. No officer of the crown ſhall take any 
horſes, carts, or wood, without the conſent of the owner. 
The king's courts of juſtice ſhall be ſtationary, and hall 
no longer follow his perſon : They ſhall be open to every 
one; and juſtice ſhall no longer be fold, refuſed, or 
delayed by them. Circuits ſhall be regularly held every 
year : The inferior tribunals of juſtice, the county court, 
ſheriff”s turn, and court-leet, ſhall meet at their appointed 
time and place: The ſheriffs ſhall be incapacitated to hold 
pleas of the crown: and ſhall not put any perſon upon 
his trial, from rumour or ſuſpicion alone, but upon the 
evidence of lawful witneſſes. No freeman ſhall be taken 
G4 or 


A F. or impriſoned, or diſpoſſeſſed of his free tenement and li- 
———— — 
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berties, or outlawed, or baniſhed, or any wiſe hurt or 


the law of the land; and all who ſuffered otherwiſe, in 
this or the two former reigns, ſhall be reftored to their 
rights and poſſeſſions. Every freeman ſhall be fined in 
proportion to his fault ; and no fine ſhall be levied on him 
to his utter ruin: Even a villain or ruftic ſhall not, by any 
fine, be bereaved of his carts, ploughs, and implements of 
huſbandry. This was the only article calculated for the 
intereſts of this body of men, probably at that time the 
moſt numerous in the ki 
Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the former articles of the 
of the feudal law as are reaſonable and equitable ; and 
that the latter involve all the chief outlines of a legal go- 
vernment, and provide for the equal diſtribution of juſ- 
tice, and free enjoyment of property; the great objects for 
which political ſociety was at firſt founded by men, which 
the people have a perpetual and unalienable right to re- 
poſitive inſtitution, ought to deter them from keeping 
ever uppermoſt in their thoughts and attention. Though 
the proviſions made by this charter might, conformably to 
the genius of the age, be eſtaemed too conciſe, and too 
bare of circumſtances, to maintain the execution of its 
articles, in oppoſition to the chicanery of lawyers, fup- 
ported by the violence of power; time gradually aſccr- 
tained the ſenſe of all the ambiguous exprefions ; and 
till held their ſwords in their hands, and could turn them 
againſt thoſe who dared, on any pretence, to depart from 
the original ſpigit and meanfag of the grant. We may, 
now, from the tenor of this charter, conjefture what 
thoſe Jaws were of king Edward, which the Engliſh na- 
tion, 
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therefore, to have carried other demands to too great a 


tions, demanded the revival of the Saxon laws, undoubt- 
edly thought that they had ſufficiently ſatisfied the people 
by procuring them this conceſhon, which comprebended 
the principal objects to which they had ſo long aſpired. 
But what we are moſt to admire, is the prudence and 
moderation of thoſe haughty nobles themſelves, who were 
enraged by injuries, inflamed by oppokition, and elated by 
a total victory over their ſovereign. They were content, 
even in this plenitude of power, to depart from fome a- 
ticles of Henry I. s charter, which they made the founda- 
tion of their demands, particularly from the abolition of 
wardſhips, a matter of the greateſt importance; and they 
ſeem to have been ſufficiently careful not to diminiſh too 
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CH 4 P. members from their own body, as conſervators of the 
oy public liberties; and no bounds were ſet to the 
%% of theſe men either in extent or duration. If any com- 
plaint were made of a violation of the charter, whe- 

ther attempted by the king, juſticiaries, ſheriffs, or 


8 


1 This feems a very ſtrong proof that the houſe of commons was not then 
3n being; etherwiſe the knights and burgefles from the ſeveral counties could 
have given into the lords a liſt of grievances, without fo unuſual an election 

= M. Faris, p. 181. : 
him, 
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kim, in the exerciſe of the executive power: And as © 9 F- 
there was no circumſtance of government which, either 
direfily or indivefily, might not bear a relation to the ͤ 

ſecurity or obſervance of the Great Charter, there could 
ſcarcely occur any incident in which they might not 
lawfully interpoſe their authority. 

Jonn ſeemed to ſubmit paſſively to all theſe regula- 
tions, however injurious to majeſty : He ſent writs to 
all the ſheriffs, ordering them to conftrain every one to 
ſwear obedience to the twenty-five barons : He diſmiſſed 
all his forcign forces : He pretended that his govern- 
ment was thenceforth to run in 2 new tenor, and be 
more indulgent to the liberty and independence of his 
people. But he only dilembled, till he ould find a 
favourable opportunity for annulling all his conceſſions. 
The injuries and indignities which he had formerly 
ſulfered from the pope and the king of France, as they 
came from equals or ſuperiors, ſeemed to make but ſmall 
impreffion on him: But the ſenſe of this perpetual and 
total ſubjection, under his own rebellious vaſſals, funk 
deep in his mind, and he was determined, at all hazards, 
to throw off fo ignominious a flavery *. He grew ſullen, 
fllent, and reſerved: He ſhunned the fociety of his 
courtiers and nobles : He retired into the Ile of Wight, 
as if defirous of hiding his ſhame and confuſion; but in 
this retreat he meditated the moſt fatal vengeance againſt 
all his enemies”. He ſecretly ſent abroad his emiſfaries to 
inliſt foreign ſoldiers, and to invite the rapacious Braban- 
£oas into his ſervice, by the proſpect of ſharing the ſpoils 
of Engl, and reaping the forfeitures of fo many 
opulent barons, who had incurred the guilt of rebellion 
by riſing in arms againſt him: And he diſpatched a 
meſſenger to Rome, in order to lay before the pope the 
Great Charter, which he had been compelled to fign, and 


* M. Paris, p. x32. © Ihid. p. 133. Y Ibid. 4M. Paris, 
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fuch terms on a prince, who, by reſigning to the 


he was cited to Rome, that he might attend a general 
council, there aſſembled, and was ſuſpended, on account 


N. Paris, p. 283, Chron. Duaf. vol. 3. p. 73- * Rymer, 
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of his diſobedience to the pope, and his ſecret correſpond- CTHS 0% 
eace with the king's enemies. Though 2 new and par- . 


ticular ſentence of excommunication was pronounced by 
name again the principal barons , Joha flill found 
that his nobility and people, and even his clergy, adhered 
to the defence of their liberties, and to their combination 
againſt him : The fword of his forcign mercenaries was 
all he had to truſt to for refloring his authority. 

Tun barons, after obtaining the Great Charter, ſeem to 
have been hulled into a fatal ſecurity, and to have taken 
no rational meaſures, in caſe of the introduction of a 
foreign force, for their armies. The king 
was, from the firſt, maſter of the field ; and immediately 
laid ſiege to the caſtle of Rocheſter, which was obſtinately 
defended by William de Albiney, at the head of a hun- 
dred and forty knights with their retainers, but was at laſt 


reduced by famine. John, irritated with the reſiſtance, . 


intended to have hanged the governor and all the garriſon ; 
but, on the repreſentation of Wilkam de Mauleon, who 
ſuggeſted to him the danger of reprizals, he was content 
to facrifice, in this barbarous manner, the inferior pri- 
foncrs only”. The captivity of William de Albiney, 
the beſt officer among the confederated barons, was an 
irreparable Joſs to their cauſe ; and no regular oppotition 
was thenceforth made to the progreſs of the royal arms. 
The ravenous and barbarous mercenaries, incited by a 
tenants, manors, houſes, parks of the barons, and fpread 
dovelietiqnerer the face of the kingdom. Nothing was 
to be ſeen} but the flames of villages and caſtles reduced 
to aſhes, the conſternation and miſery of the inhabitants, 
tortares exerciſed by the foldiery to make them reveal 
their concealed treaſures, and reprizals no lefs barba- 
rous, committed by the barons and their partizans on the 

* MM. Paris, p. 18g, » Rymer, vol. i. p. 23z. MM, Paris, p. . 
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demeſnes, and on the eſtates of fuch as fill ad. 


provinces waſte on each fide of him; and conſidered 
every fate, which was not his immediate property, as 
entirely hoſtile, and the object of military 


who, acting in a ſeparate body, had expreſſed their di- 
content even at the conceſſions made by the Great Char- 
ter, as they could expect no mercy, fled before him with 
their wives and families, and purchaſed the friendſhip of 
— the young king of Scots, by doing homage 


— mt ye reduced to this deſperate extremity, and 


menaced with the total loſs of their liberties, their pro- 
perties, and their lives, employed a remedy no leſs deſpe- 
rate ; and making applications to the court of France, they 
offered to acknowledge Lewis, the eldeſt fon of Philip, 
for their ſovereign, on condition that he would afford 
them protection from the violence of their enraged prince. 
Though the ſenſe of the common rights of mankind, the 
juſtified them in the depolition of their king, they de- 
clined inſiſting before Philip on a pretenſian which is 
commonly fo difagreeable to fovereigns, and which 
founds harſhly in their royal cars. They affirmed, that 
John was incapable of ſucceeding to the crown, by rea- 
fon of the attainder paſſed upon him during his brother's 
reign; though that attainder had been reverſed, and 
Richard had even, by his laſt will, declared him his ſuc- 
ceſſor. They pretended that he was already legally 
depoſed by ſentence of the peers of France, on account 
of the murder of his nephew; though that ſentence 
| dominions, 
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who was under the immediate protection of the holy 
ſee* : But as Philip was aſſured of the obedience of his 
and he now undervalued as much all papal cenſures, as 
he formerly pretended to pay reſpect to them. His chief 
ſcruple was with regard to the fidelity which he might 
expet from the Engliſh barons in their new engage- 
ments, and the danger of eatruſting his ſon and heit into 
the hands of men, who might, on any caprice or neceſ- 
2 pledge of fo much value. He therefore exacted from 
the barons twenty-five hoſtages of the moſt noble birth 
in the kingdom” ; and having obtained this ſecurity, he 
ſent over firſt a ſmall army to the relief of the confede- 
rates ; then more numerous forces, which arrived with 
Lewis hiadelf at their head. 
England was the deſertion of John's foreign troops, who, 
being moſtly levied in Flanders, and other provinces of 
* M. 1 
. 1 
France, 
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r. France, refuſed to ſerve againſt the heir of their monarchy *. 
The Gaſcons and Poictevins alone, who were ſtill John's 


louſy which it was fo natural for the latter to entertain 
in their preſent fituation*. The viſcount of Melun, too, 
it is ſaid, one of his courtiers, fell fick at London, and 
finding the approaches of death, he ſent for ſome of his 
friends among the Engliſh barons, and warning them of 
their danger, revealed Lewis's ſecret intentions of exter- 
minating them and their families, as traitors to their 
prince, and of beſtowing their eſtates and dignities on his 
native ſubjects, in whoſe fidelity he could more reaſonably 
place confidence ©: This ftory, whether true or falſe, 
was univerſally reported and believed ; and concurring 
with other circumſtances, which rendered it credible, did 
great prejudice to the cauſe of Lewis. "The carl of Saliſ- 
2 ates nr, 
and as men eaſily changed fides in a civil war, eſpecially 
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where 
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where their power is founded on an hereditary and re- 
pendent authority, and is not derived from the opinion and ___** _ 
favour of the people, the French prince had reafon to wi 
dread a fudden reverſe of fortune. The king was 
bling a confiderable army, with 2 
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Jenn ha two legitimate fons behind him, Henry, 
born on the firſt of October, 1207, and now nine years of 
age; and Richard, born on the fixth of January, 2209; 
and three daughters, Jane afterwards married to Alex- 
ander king of Scots; Eleanor married firſt to William 
Mareſchal the younger, carl of Pembroke, and then to 
Simon Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter ; and Iſabella married 
to the emperor Frederic II. All theſe children were 
born to him by Iſabella of Angouleſme, his ſecond wide. 
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The FEUDAL and ANGLO-NORMAN 
Dorner and Manes. 


doe of the feudal low—— Tis progreſs —— Fade! 


_ feudal Jaw is the chief foundation, both of 
© the political government nd of the 

eltabliſhed by the Normans in England. Our fubjet 
therefore requires, that we ſhould form a juſt idea of this 
hw, in order to explain the flate, as well of that king- 
dom, as of all other kingdoms of Europe, which, 
during thoſe ages, were governed by fimilar inftitutions. 
And though I am ſenſible, that I muſt here repeat many 
obſervation and refieftions which have been communi- 
cated by others ; yet, as every book, agreeably to the 
obſervation of a great hiſtorian *, ſhould be as complete 
as poffible within itſelf, and ſhould never refer, for any 
thing material, to other books, it will be neceifary, in 
this place, to deliver a ſhort plan of that prodigious fa- 
bric, which, for ſeveral centuries, preſerved fuch a mi- 
424. COR, cone and ancrety, Ran 


5 LI de L. Dr. Robertfon's Hiftery of Scotiand. 
| ® Padee Prodo Hiſt. Conc, Trid. 
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— age, or any other part of the world. 


| hover — te amature 

of the Roman empire, they were obliged to eftabliſh 2 
fyſtem of government, which might ſecure their con- 
queſts, as well againſt the revolt of their numerous ſub- 
jets who remained in the provinces, as from the inroads 
of other tribes, who might be tempted to ravifh from them 
their new acquiſitions. The great change of circum- 
ſtances made them here depart from thoſe inſtitutions 
which prevailed among them, while they remained in the 
foreſts of Germany; yet was it ftill natural for them to 
retain, in their preſent ſenlement, as much of their an- 
tion. 

Tus German gonernment, being more » confulracy 
of independent warriors, than a civil 
e 
 fociations, which individuals formed under 2 particular 
| head or chieftain, and which it became the higheſt point 
_ of honour to maintain with inviolable fidelity. The glory 
of the chief conſiſted in the number, the bravery, and 
the zealous attachment of his retainers : The duty of the 
Chief in all wars and dangers, that they ſhould fight and 
periſh by his fade, and that they ſhould efteem his renown 
er his favour a ſufficient recompence for all their fer- 
vices'. The prince himfelf was nothing but a great 
_ Chieftain, who was choſen from among the reſt, on ac- 
count of his ſuperior valour or nobility ; and who derived 
_ his power from the aſſoc iation or attachment 
_ of the other chieftains. 

Wunn a tribe, governed by theſe ideas, and actuated 
by theſe principles, ſubdued a large territory, they found, 


+ Tacit. de Mas, Germ. 


that 
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feſt ales; their habitual attachment to the chickain 


made them willingly fubmit to his command; and thus a 


Wa are not to imagine, that all the conquered lands 
were ſeized by the northern conquerors ; or that the 
whole of the land thus feized was ſubjected to thoſe mi- 
 litary ſervices. This ſuppoſition is confuted by the hif- 
| 14 tory 
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nations on the continent. Even the 
of the German manners by the Roman 


10 


king or general ; they 


mY ESAEHTEY ++ 


calls the idea of a voluntary gratuity from the prince, and 
reminds the foldier of the precarious tenure by which he 
holds his commilſion. But the attachment, naturally 
formed with a fixed portion of land, gradually begets the 
idea of ſomething like property, and makes the poſſeſſor 
was at firſt annexed to the grant. It ſeemed equitable, 
that one who had cultivated and fowed a field, ſhould 
reap the harveſt : Hence fiefs, which were at firſt entirely 
ↄtecarious, were ſoon made annual. A man, who had 
employed his money in building, planting, or other im- 
| provements, expetcd to reap the fruits of his labour or 
expence: Hence they were next granted during a term of 
years. It would be thought hard to expel a man from his 

the conditions on which he originally received them : 

Hence the chieftains, in a ſubſequent period, thought 
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tdemſelves entitled to demand the enjoyment of their ſeu- "i 
dal kinds during life. It was found, that a man would Lu. 
more willingly expoſe himſelf in battle, if aſſured, that | 
his family ſhould inherit his poſſeſſions, and ſhould not be 
left by his death in want and poverty : Hence fiefs were 
| made hereditary in families, and deſcended, during one 
age, to the fon, then to the grandſon, next to the bro- 
thers, and afterwards to more diſtant relations. The 
idea of property ſtole in gradually upon that of military 
pay; and each century made ſome ſenſible addition to the 
ability of fiefs and tenures. | 
In all theſe ſucceſive acquiſitions, the chief was ſup- 
ported by his vallals ; who, having originally a ſtrong 
connexion with him, augmented by the conſtant inter - 
courſe of good offices, and by the friendſhip arifing from 
vicinity and dependance, were inclined to follow their 
leader againſt all his enemies, and voluntarily, in his pri- 
vate quarrels, paid him the fame obedience to which, by 
their tenure, they were bound in foreign wars. While he 
daily advanced new pretenſions to ſecure the poſleflion of 
his ſuperior fief, they expected to find the fame advantage, 
in acquiring ftability to their ſubordinate ones; and they 
zealoufly oppoſed the intruſion of a new lord, who would 
be inclined, as he was fully intitled, to beſtow the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their lands on his own favourites and retainers. 
Thus the authority of the fovereign gradually decayed ; 
and each noble, fortified in his own territory by the at- 
tackment of his vaſſals, became too powerful to be ex- 
pelled by an order from the throne ; and he ſecured by 
law what he had at firſt acquired by uſurpation. 
Duni this precarious ftate of the ſupreme power, a 
difference would immediately be experienced between 
thoſe portions of territory which were ſubjected to the 
feudal tenures, and thoſe which were poſſeſſed by an allo- 
® Lib. Feud. lib. I. tit. 2. 
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dial or free title. Though the latter polſeffions had at 


vate Jaw, to be of an inferior condition to the former. 
The poſſeſſors of a feudal territory, united by = regu- 
attachments of the vaſfals, had the fame advantages over 
* 5 — — —— — 


_ early Greeks and Romans, embraced a policy, which is 
unavoidable to all nations that have made flender advances 


! Marculf, Form, 47. apud Lindeabe. 5. 123. 
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ment, Was not an intricate fcience, and was more go- 
verned by maxims of equity, which ſeem obvious to com- 
plied to a variety of caſes by profound reaſonings from 
analogy. An officer, though he had paſſed his life in 
the held, was able to determine all legal controverfies 
which could occur within the diſtrict committed to his 
charge; and his decifions were the moſt likely to meet 
with a prompt and ready obedience, from men who re- 
ſpected his perſon, and were accuſtomed to aft under his 


it, was alſo tranſmitted to his poſterity. The counts and 
other magiſtrates, whoſe power was merely official, were 
tempted, in imitation of the feudal lords, whom they re- 
ſembled in fo many particulars, to render their dignity 
perpetual and hereditary ; and in the decline of the regal 
power, they found no difficulty in making good their pre- 
tenfions. After this manner the vaſt fabric of feudal fub- 
ordination became quite folid and comprehenſive; it 
formed every where an eſſential part of the political con- 
fitution ; and the Norman and other barons, who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Wiliiam, were fo accuſtomed to it, 
that they could ſcarcely form an idea of any other ſpecies 
of civil government 

Taz Saxons, who conquered England, as they exter- 


ſecured by the fea againſt new invaders, found it lefs re- 


= The ideas of the feudal government were ſo rected, that even lawyers, 
in thoſe ages, could not form a notion of any other conftitution. Regnum, 


(e Bratton, lib. 2. cap. — —— 


» quiſite 


in refinement : They every where united the civil juriſ- 2 
diction with the military power. Law, in its commence - * 


xos 
n. 
—— 


The feutat 
of England. 


of another ; or that the adminiſtration of juſtice was ever 
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quiſite to maintain themſelves in a military poſture : The 
quantity of land, which they annexed to offices, feems to 
have been of ſmall value; and for that reaſon continued 
the longer in its original fituation, and was always poſ- 
ſeſſed during pleafure by thoſe who were intruſted with 
the command. Theſe conditions were too precarious to 
dent poſſeſſions and juriſdictions in their own country; 
and William was obliged, in the new diſtribution of land, 
to copy the tenures, which were now become univerſal on 
the continent. England of a fudden became 2 feudal 
kingdom; and received all the advantages, and was ex- 
poſed to all the inconveniences, incident to that ſpecies 
of civil polity. 

AccorDixG to the principles of the feudal law, the 
king was the ſupreme lord of the landed property: All 
poſſeſſurs, who enjoyed the fruits or revenue of any part 
of it, held thoſe privileges, either mediately or immedi- 
ately, of him ; and their property was conceived to be, in 
fome degree, conditional. The had was fill appre- 
hended to be a ſpecies of benefice, which was the original 
conception of a feudal property; and the vaſlal owed, in 
return for it, ſtated ſervices to his baron, as the baron 
himſelf did for his land to the crown. The was 
obliged to defend his baron in war ; and the baron, at 
the head of his vaffals, was bound to fight in defence of 


which were caſual, there were others impoſed of a civil 

Taz northern nations had no idea, that any man, 
trained up to honour, and enured to arms, was ever to be 
governed, without his own conſent, by the abſolute will 


» Coke Comm. on Lit. p. 3, 2. a4 kd. 2. © Somner of Gavcik. 
tg 


* Smith de Rep. lib, 3. cap. 10. 
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ho be exerciſed by the private opinion of any one magi- __ 
ſtrate, without the concurrence of fome other perſons, , " 
whoſe intereſt might induce them to check his arbitrary 
and iniquitous decifions. The king, therefore, when he 
found it neceſſary to demand any fervice of his barons or 
chief tenants, beyond what was due by their tenures, 
was obliged to aſſemble them, in order to obtain their 
conſent And when it was neceſſary to determine any con- 
the queſtioa muſt be diſcuſſed in their preſence, and be 
decided according to their opinion or advice. In theſe 
two circumſtances of conſent and advice, conſiſted chiefly 
the civil ſervices of the ancient barons ; and theſe implied 
all the conſiderable incidents of government. In one 
view, the barons regarded this attendance as their prin- 
cipal privilege ; in another, as a grievous burden. That 
no momentous affairs could be tranſacted without their 
conſent and advice, was in general eſteemed the great ſecu- 
rity of their poſlefions and dignities : But as they reaped 
no immediate profit from their attendance at court, and 

were expoſed to great inconvenience and charge by an ab- 

ſence from their own eſtates, every one was glad to ex- 

empt himſelf from each particular exertion of this power; 

and was pleaſed both that the call for that duty ſhould 

ſeldom return upon him, and that others ſhould undergo 

the burden in his fead, The king, on the other band, 

was niually anxious, for ſeveral reaſons, that the . 

ſembly of the barons ſhould be full at every ſtated or caſual 4 
meeting : Thie attendance was the chief badge of their 
ſubordination to his crown, and drew them from that in- 

dependence which they were apt to aſſect in their own 
calles and manors ; and where the meeting was thin or 

mn attended, its determinations had leſs authority, and 
rommanged not fo ready an obedience from the whole 
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Appendix Tu caſe was the fame with the barons in their courts, 


nuns 25 with the king in the ſupreme council of the nayon. It 


was requiſite to aſſemble the vaſſals, in order to determine 
by their vote any queſtion which regarded the barony , 
and they fat along with the chief in all walk, whather 
civil or criminal, which occurred within the limies of thei 

They were bound to pay ſuit and ſervice at 
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» Du Crogs' Gl. in verb. Far. Cujac, Commun, in Lib. Food. eb 
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moment the necefficy of his protefiion, both in the com- 
more material, in the daily inroads and injuries which 
time of general war, the ſovereign, who marched at the 
head of his armies, and was the great protector of the 
ſtate, always acquired ſome acceſſion to his 
which be loſt during the intervals of peace and tranquil- 
lity : But the looſe police, incident to the feudal confti- 
tutions, maintained a perpetual, though fecret hoſtility, 
detween the ſeveral members of the tate; and the vaſſals 
found no means of ſecuring themſelves againft the in- 
junes to which they were continually expoſed, but by 
cloſely adhering to their chief, and falling into a ſubmiſ- 
five dependence upon him. | 

Ir the feudal government was fo little favourable to the 
wu kberty even of the military vaſſal, it was ſtill more 
deſtructive of the independence and ſecurity of the other 
members of the ſtate, or what, in a proper ſenſe, we call 
the people. A. great part of them were ffi, and lived 
in a fate of abſolute lavery or villainage : The other in- 
habitants of the country paid their rent in ſervices, which 
were in 2 great meaſure arbitrary; and they could expect 
no redreſs of injuries, in a court of barony, from men 
who thought they had a right to opprefs and tyrannize 
over them : The towns were fituated either within the 
demeſnes of the king, or the lands of the great barous, 
and were almoſt entirely ſubjected to the abſolute will of 
their maſter. The languithing ftate of commerce kept the 


Erery profeſfion was held in contempt but that of arms : 
And if any merchant or manufacturer roſe by induſtry 
and 
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2 but the more expoſed to injuries, from the envy and avi- 
dity of the military nobles. 


22 and frugality to a degree of opulence, he found bimſelf 
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* bt ta nt —_—_ * 
in his kingdom ; . —— 
vigour and abilicies (for his Stuation required theſe ad- 
vantage), he was commonly able to preſerve his authority, 
and maintain 2 

Tux firſt kings of the Norman race were favoured by 
another circumftance, which preſerved them from the en- 
croachments of their barons. They were generals of a 
conquering army, which was obliged to continue in 2 
military poſture, and to maintain great ſubordination un- 
der their leader, in order to ſecure themſelves from the 
revolt of the numerous natives, whom they had b , 
of all their properties and privileges. But though this 
circumſtance ſupported the authority of William and his 
immediate ſucceſſors, and rendered them 18 
the nation, to acquire a * 
— — over er wei, 
tenants, and flaves. And the immenſe fortunes, which 
v_ t hair indlgentence, and make them formidable 

Hu gave, for inftance, to Hugh de Abrincis, his fiſter's 
fon, the whole county of Cheſter, which he ercftcd into 
2 palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoſt independent 
of the crown . Robert, carl of Mortaigne, had 973 ma- 
nors and loedſhips: Allan, earl of Britanny and Riei 
442: Odo, bilkop of Baicux, 439" : Geoffrey, biſhop 
of Coutance, 280*: Waker Giffard, carl of Bucking 
ham, 10% : William, car] Warrenne, 298, befides 28 
towns or hamlets in Yorkſhire: Todeneci, $: : Roger 


4 Camd. in Cheſh. Spel. Gloff. in verb. Comes Pale 
* Brady's Hill, p. 98. 200, * Order, Vital. 
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„ : 
— carl of Saliſbury, — 
de Mandeville, 228 : Richard de Clare, 272: Hugh de 
Beauchamp, 47 Baldwin de Ridvers, 264: Henry de 
Ferrers, 222: William de Percy, 1: Norman Arcy, 
* Sir Henry Spelman computes, that, in the large 
Deer 1 
time, above fixty-fax proprietors ”, 

ſefſed of ſuch princely revenues and juriſditions, could 
not long be retained in the rank of ſubjects The great 


an Warcenne, in  fibſequent reign, when he was queſ- 


tianed concerning his right to the lands which be poilcl- 
od, drew his fword, which he produced 2s his title ; add- 


that pri 
firſt eſtabli of Chriſtianity ; 


had riſen to ſuch 


822. 13. 336. 238. 266. 274- 200% 207. 22 254- 257+ 269- 
re 


among the peers Lord Holderneffe is the heir of that family. 
——— p. 23- 
| 2 


ing, that Wilkam the Baſtard did not conquer the kingdom 
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baronage, as holding of the king in capute by military ſer- 
vice. Theſe two titles of the relates were never accu- 


2 ſeparate dominion, and regard their feat in parliament 
» Duglele's Barenage, from Domeſday Book, vol. 5. . Go. 74. i. 


kt is remarkadle that this family of d Are ſeems to be 
the only male deſcendants of any of the Conqueror's barons now remaining 
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ns 8 degradation of their epiſcopal Ggnity ; the king in- Avent 


filled that they were barons, and, on that 
ed, by the general principles of the feudal law, to attend 
on him in his great councils. Yet there fill remained 


Tun barons were another conſtituent part of the great 


council of the nation. Theſe held i of the 
crown by a military tenure : They were the moſt honour - 


| able members of the ſtate, and had a right to be conſulted 


in all public deliberations: They were the immediate 
raſſals of the crown, and owed as 2 ſervice their attendance 
in the court of their fupreme lord. A refolution, taken 
without their conſent, was likely to be but ill exccuted : 
And no determination of any cauſe or controverſy among 
them had any validity, where the vote and advice of the 
body did not concur. The dignity of earl or count was 
official and territorial, as well as hereditary ; and as all 
the earls were alſo barons, they were confidered as mili- 
tary vaſlals of the crown, were admitted in that capacity 
and powerful branch of it. | 

tenants of the crown, no lem, or probably more, numerous 
than the barons, the tenants in capite by knights fervice; 
and theſe, however inferior in power or] » held by 
2 tenure which was equally honourable that of the 
others. A barony was commonly compoſed of ſeveral 
Knights fees : And though the number ſeems not to have 
been exadtly defined, feldom conſiſted of leis than fifty 
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diſpatch of public buſineſs. | 

So far the nature of a general council, or ancient par- 
Lament, is determined without any doubt or controverſy. 
The only queſtion ſeems to be with regard to the com- 
mons, or the repreſentatives of counties and boroughs , 


England 
over faction; and the queſtion ſeems, by general conſent, 
and even by their own, to be at laſt determined againſt 
the ruling party. It is agreed, that the commons were 
no part of the great council, till ſome ages after the con- 
queſt ; and that the military tenants alone of the crown 
Tun vailils of a baron were by their tenure imme- 
diately dependant on him, owed attendance at his court 
and paid all their duty to the king, through that depend- 


Fes bydes made one knight's fee: The relief of 2 barony was twelve 
times greater than that of a knight's feez whence we may ca ure its 
uſual value. Spal. Glol. in verb. Pn. There were 243,600 bydes in 
England, and 60,22 5 knights fees; whence it is evident that there were 3 
kirrke more than four bydes in each knight's fee. 
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ance which their lord was obliged by his tenure to acknow- 
prehended in the barony, was repreſented in parliament 
by the baron himſelf, who was ſuppoſed, according to 
the fiftions of the feudal law, to poſſeſs the direct pro- 
perty of it, 2nd it would have been deemed incongruous 
w give it any other repreſentation. They flood in the 
fame capacity to him, that be and the other barons did to 
the king : The former were peers of the barony; the 
liter were peers of the realm: The valſals polſefied a 
ſubordinate rank within their diftrit ; the baron enjoyed 
a ſuperior dignity in the great afſembly: They were in 
ſome degree his companions at home; he the king's com- 
panion at court: And nothing can be more evidently 
repugnant to all feudal ideas, and to that gradual ſub- 
ordination, which was eſſential to thoſe ancient inftitu- 
tions, than to imagine that the king would apply eitl 
for the advice or conſent of men, who were of a rank fo 
much inferior, and whoſe duty was immediately paid to 
the meſne lord, that was interpoſed between them and the 
throne *. 

Ir it be unreaſonable to think that the vaſſals of a 
barony, though their tenure was military and noble and 
honourable, were ever ſummoned to give their opinion in 
national councils, much lefs can it be ſuppoſed, that the 
tradeſmen or inhabitants of boroughs, whoſe condition 
was fo much inferior, would be admitted to that privilege. 
It appears from Domeſday, that the greateſt boroughs 
were, at the time of the conqueſt, ſcarcely more than 
country villages ; and that the inhabitants lived in entire 
dependance on the king or great lords, and were of a ſta- 
tion linle better than fervile*. They were not then fo 


much as incorporated; they formed no community; were 
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— 2 Spelm. Glo@. in wb. Bre. . 
; d Liber bemo anciently fignified a gentleman : For ſcarce any one beſide 
— was entjvely ee. Syelm. Glo. in verdo. 
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| corporation is fixty years poſterior to the conqueſt under 
| the duke of Normandy ; and the crefting of theſe com- 
munities was an invention of Lewis the Groſs, in order 
to free the people from flavery under the lords, and to 
give them protection, by means of certain privileges and 
juriſdiction ©. An ancient French writer calls 


controver ſies 5. | 


Tu great fumilarity among. the feudal governments 
of Europe is well known to every - man that has any 


[ < Du Cange's Gloſſ. in verb. commune, communitas. 4 Guibertus 

| | de vita fan, Vid. 3- cap. 3» © Stat, of Merton, 1235, cap» 6. 
5 1 Holiagſbed, vol. iii. p. 15. 5 Maden Baron. Anl. p. 19 
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of all foreign countries, where the queſtion was never 
embarraſſed by party diſputes, have allowed, that the 
commons came very late to be admitted to a ſhare in the le- 
giſlative power. In Normandy particularly, whoſe coaſti- 
tution was moſt likely to de William's model in raifing 
his new fabric of Engliſh government, the ſtates were 
entirely compoſed of the clergy and nobility ; and the 
firſt incorporated boroughs or communities of that dutchy 
were Roben and Falaiſe, which enjoyed their privileges 
by a grant 6f Philip Auguſtus in the year 2207”. All 
great council of the nation, call it an aſſembly of the 
baronage, nobility, or great men; and none of their eu- 
pre ions, though ſeveral hundred paſſages might be pro- 
duced, can, without the utmoſt violence, be tortured to 
a meaning, which will admit the commons to be conſti- 
nent members of that body. If in the long period of 
200 years, which elapſed between the Conqueſt and the 
latter end of Henry III. and which abounded in factions, 
revolutions, and convulfions of all kinds, the houſe of 
commons never performed one fingle legiſlative act, ſo 
conſiderable as to be once mentioned by any of the nu- 
merous hiſtorians of that age, they muſt have been totally 


Þ Norman. DaCheſail, p. 2066. Du Cange Gle® in verb. commune. 

i Sometimes the hiftorians mention the people, popuinc, as a part of the 
parliament ; buc they always mean the lairy, in oppoſition to the clergy. 
Sometimes the word communica: is found; but it always means communites 
barenagii. Theſe points are clearly proved by Dr. Brady. There is alſo 
mention ſometimes made of a crowd or multitnde that thronged into the 
great council on particulac intereſting occaſions ; but as deputies from boroughs 
ere never once ſpoke of, the proof, that they bad not then any exifience, be- 
comes the more certain and undeniable. Theſe never could make a crows, 26 
they mult have bed a regular place affigned them, if they had made a regular 
part of the legiſlative body. There were only 130 boroughs who received 
writs of fummons from Edward I. It is exprefoly faid in Gefta Reg. Steph, 
P- 932, that it was uſual for the populace, valgus, to crowd into the great 
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ap infignificant : And in that cafe, what reaſon can be af- 
— ſigned for their ever being aflembled ? Can it be ſuppoſed, 
that men of fo little weight or importance poſſeſſed 2 
negative voice againft the king and the barons ? Every 
page of the ſubſequent hiſtories diſcovers their exiſtence ; 
racy than the preceding ones, and indeed ſcarcely equal 
them in that particular. The Afoagne Charts of king 
John provides, that no ſeutage or aid ſhould be impoſed, 
either on the land or towns, but by conſent of the great 
council; and for more ſecurity, it enumerates the perſons 
entitled to a feat in that afſembly, the prelates and imme- 
diate tenants of the crown, without any mention of the 
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commons, or the infuditants of beveaghs, kad act as yet 22 
reached ſuch a degree of conſideration, as to deſire ſecurity , ; 
againſt their prince, or to imagine that, even if they 

were aſſembled in a repreſentative body, they had power 

or rank fuſficient to enforce it. The only protection, 

which they aſpired to, was againſt the immediate violence 

and injuſtice juſtice of their fellow-citizens z and this advantage 

each of them looked for, from the courts of juſtice, or 

from the authority of ſome great lord, to whom, by law, 
or his own choice, he was attached. On the other hand, 
the ſovereign was ſufficiently aſſured of obcdience in the 
whole community, if he procured the concurrence of the 
nobles ; nor had he reaſon to apprehend, that any order 
of the ſtate could reſiſt his and their united authority. 
The military ſub-vaſſals could entertain no idea of oppo- 
ing both their prince and their ſuperiors : The burzeſſes 
and tradeſmen could much lefs aſpire to fuch a thought: 
And thus, even if hiſtory were filent on the head, we have 
reaſon to conclude, from the known ſituation of ſociety 
during thoſe ages, that the commons were never admit- 
ted as members of the legiſlative body. 
ment was lodged in the king. Beſides the tated 

of the national council Ss am of 
Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whitſuntide ', he was accuſtom- 
ed, on any fadden exigence, to fammon them 
He could, at his pleaſure, command — of his 
barons and their vaſſals, in which conſiſted the military 
force of the kingdom ; and could employ them, during 
forty days, either in refiſfting a foreign enemy, or re- 
ducing his rebellious ſubjects. And, what was of great 
importance, the whole judicial power was ultimately in 
his hands, and was exerciſed by officers and miniſters of 
his appointment. 


1 Dugd. Orig, Jurid. p. 15. Sele. Clog. in verb . 
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which, being derived from a very extenſive authority, 
aſſumed by the Conqueror, contributed to increaſe the 
royal prerogative ; and as long as the ſtate was not diſ- 
turbed by arms, reduced every order of the community to 
ſome degree of dependance and fubordination. 

Tun king himſelf often fat in his court, which always 
attended his perſon” : He there heard cauſes and pro- 
nounſeed judgment; and though he was aſſiſted by the 
advice of the other members, it is not to be imagined 
that a decifion could eaſily be obtained contrary to his 
inclination or opinion. In his abſence the chief juſtici 
preſided, who was the firſt magiſtrate in the and 
a kind of viceroy, on whom depended all the civil affairs 


| m Ang. Sacra. vol.i. p. 334, c. Dug. Orig. Jurid. . 27. 29+ Madox 
Mitt. of Exch. p. 75, 76. Syelm. GlT is verde bnadet, = 

n None of the ſeudal governments in Europe had ſuch infiitutions as the 
county courts, which the great au: bority of the Conqueror flill retained from 
the Sexon cuſtoms. All the freetolders of the county, even the greateſt ba- 
rons, were obliged to attend the Sher ffs in theſe courts, and to affiſt them in 
the »iminifiration of juſtice, By this means, they received frequent and 
ſenſible adrnonitinns of their dependance on the king or ſupreme magiftrate : 
They formed a kind of community with their fellow-baroas and freeholders;: 
to the feudal fyſtem ; ind were made members of a political body: And, 
perhaps, this inffitution of county-courts in England has bad greater effects 
on the government, than has yet been diſtinQlly pointed out by bifterians, or 
traced by antiquaries. The barons were never able to free themſelves from this 
attendance on the ſheriff: and itinerant juſtices till the reiga of Henry Ill. 

* Brady Pref. p. 1g, — Þ Madden Hiſt of Exch p. 205» 2 Brafton, 
lib, 3. cap. J. cap. 20. Fn. 
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of the kingdom”, The other chief officers of the crown, Artie 
— mareſchal, feneſohal, chamberkin, wea- 
ſurer and d chancellor, were members, together with * 
ſuch feudal barons as thought proper to attend, and the 
barons of the Exchequer, who at firſt were alſo feudal 
barons, appointed by the king*. This court, which 
was ſometimes called the king's court, fometimes the | 
court of Exchequer, judged in all cauſes, civil and crimi- 4 
| 


nal, and comprehended the whole bufines which is 
King's Bench, the Common Pleas, and the Exchequer *. | 
Sucn an accumulation of powers was itſelf a great 


naturally litigious, were accuſtomed to obſerve in the 
diſtribution of juſtice. Law now became 2 fcience, 
which at fit fell a 


; and which, even 


; 
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* officers of the crown and the feudal barons, who were 
— military men, found ¶ unke to. penetrate into 


were not able to attain till the reign of St. Lewis, who 


thoſe obſcurities; and though they were entitled to a feat 
in the ſupreme judicature, the buſineſs of the court was 


rons, who were men appointed by the king, and entirely 
at his diſpoſal ?. "This natural courſe of things was for- 
warded by the multiplicity of buſineſs, which flowed into 
that court, and which daily augmented by the appeals 
from all the ſubordinate judicatures of the kingdom. 

Is the Saxon times, no appeal was received in the 
king's court, except upon the denial or delay of juſtice 
by the inferior courts ; and the fame praftice was ſtill 
obſerved in moſt of the feudal kingdoms of Europe. But 
the great power of the Conqueror eſtabliſhed at firſt in 
England an authority, which the monarchs in France 


lived near two centuries after : He empowered his court 
to receive appeals both from the courts of barony and the 
county-courts, and by that means brought the admini- 
ftration of juſtic: uſimately into ihe hands of the ſove- 
reign”. And left the expence or trouble of a journey 


to court ſhould diſcourage ſuitors, and make them ac- 


quieſce in the deciſion of the inferior judicatures, itine- 
rant judges were afterwards eftabliſhed, who made their 
circuits throughout the kingdom, and tried all cauſes 
that were breught before them*. By this expedient, the 
courts of barony were kept in awe ; and if they ſtill pre- 


y Dugd. Orig. Jurid. p. 28. 2 Medes. Mid. of the Exch. p. 65. 
Ghar. lib. 22.cap. 2. 7> LE. Hen. I. & gr. apud Wilkias, p. 245. Fiz- 
Stephens, p. 36. Cuke's Comment. on the Statute of Mulbridye, cap. 20. 

* Madou Hi. of the Exch. p. 32, 34. 200 Gerry Duro. p. 20. 
What made the Anglo-Normen barons more readily ſubmit to appea's from 
their court tothe King's Court of Exchequer, war, their being accuſtomed to 
hke appeals in Norm- andy to the ducal court of Exchequer. See Cilbert's 


Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 3, 2 though the author thinks it doubtful, 


wheiher the Normas court was not rather copied from the Englib, p. & 
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ſerved ſome influence, it was only from the apprehenſions, Appendix 
ſuperior by appealing from his jurifdiftion. But the 

county-courts were much diſcredited ; and as the free. 
holders were found ignorant of the intricate principles 
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at any time, reſume ſuch donations * : But this law was 
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his tenants and the inhabitants of his towns, encreaſed 
this power: But the other numerous branches of his re- 
venue, beſides ſupplying his treaſury, gave, by their very 
nature, a great latitude to arbitrary authority, and were 
a ſupport of the prerogative ; as will appear from an enu- 
meration of them. 

Tus king was never content with the ftated rents, but 
levied heavy talliages at pleaſure on the inhabitants both 
of town and country, who lived within his demeſne. 
All bargains of fale, in order to prevent theft, being 
prohibited, except in boroughs and public markets ©, he 
pretended to exact tolls on all goods which were there 
ſald . He ſeised two hogſheads, one before and one 
behind the maſt, from every veſſel that imported wine. 
All goods paid to his cuſtoms a proportional part of 
their value: Paſſage over bridges and on rivers was 
loaded with tolls at pleaſure * : And though the boroughs 
by degrees brought the liberty of farming theſe impok- 
tions, yet the revenue profited by theſe bargains ; new 
ſums were often exacted for the renewal and confirma- 
tion of their charters *, and the people were thus held in 
perpetual dependance. | 
SUCH was the fituation of the inhabitants within the 
royal demeſnes. But the poſſeffors of land, er the mili- 
tary tenants, though they were better protected, both by 
law, and by the great privilege of carrying arms, were, 
from the nature of their tenures, much expoſed to the 
inroads of power, and pollefſed not what we ſhould 


© LE, Will. x. cap. 6r. © Madox, p. 530. © Ibid. 
p. 529, This author ſays a fifteenth. But it is not eaſy ts reconcile this 
account to ether authorities. F Madoz. p. g29. 5 Madox's 


Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 275, 276, 277, &c, 
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dem, in our age, a very durable ſecurity. The Con- 


nothing beyond their ſtated fervices®, except 2 reafon- 
able aid to ranſom his perſon if he were taken in war, to 
make his cldeft fon 2 knight, and to marry his des 
daughter. What ſhould, on theſe occaſions, be deemed 
2 reaſonable aid, was not determined; and the demands 
of the crown were fo far diſcretionary. 

Tas king could require in war the perſonal attendanc- 
tors; and if they declined the ſervice, they were obliged 
to pay him 2 compoſition in money, which was called 
2 ſeutage. The fum was, during fome reigns, preca- 
rious and uncertain ; it was ſometimes levied without 
allowing the vaſſal the liberty of perſonal ſervice" ; and 
it was a uſual artifice of the king's to pretend an exp 
his military tenants. Danegelt was another ſpecies of 
was alſo a general land- tax of the fame nature, levied by 
the two firft Norman kings, and aboliſhed by the char- 
ter of Henry I. * It was a ſhilling paid every three years 
gative in debaſing the coin. Indeed, it appears from that 
litary tenants an immunity from all taxes and tulliages, 
he and his fon William had never thought themſelves 
bound to obſerve that rule, but had levied impoſitions at 
pleafure on all the landed eſtates of the kingdom. The 
utmoſt that Henry grants is, that the land eultivated by 
the military tenant himſelf ſhall not be ſo burdened ; but 
he reſerves the power of taxing the farmers : And as it is 


3 LE, Will, Cong. & 55. * * 
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known, 
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queror ordained, that the barons ſhould be obliged to pay | 
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appatis known, that Henry's charter was never obſerved in any 


r. 


of revenue, eſpecially during the firſt reigns after the 
In default of poſterity from the firſt baron, 


the king acquired the right of alienating his demeſnes. 

Bur beſides eſcheats from default of heirs, thoſe which 
enſued from crimes or breach of duty towards the ſuperiot 
lord, were frequent in ancient times. If the vaſſal, being 
thrice ſummoned to attend his ſuperior's court, and do 
fealty, neglected or refuſed obedience, he forfeited all title 
to his land. If he denied his tenure, or refuſed his | 
ſervice, he was expoſed to the fame penalty”. If he 
fold his eftate without licence from his lad, or if he 
fold it upon any other tenure or title than that by which 
he himſclf held it”, he loſt all right to it. The adhering 


1 als Chron, Abb. St, Petri de Burgos . 55 Kayghton, p. 2386. 
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„ Hottem. de Feud. Dip. cap. 58. cul. 336. „ Lib. Feud. lib. 3. 
Et. 6. 4+ Ut. lib. - 39% „ Lib, Feud, lib. 2. tit, 22. 
Þ Id lib. 4. tit. 44. | 
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to his lord's enemies , deſerting him in war, betraying * 
his ſecrets*, debauching his wife or his near relations“, d Ganges 


being interpreted want of fidelity to his lord, made him 
Eren where the felon was vallal to 2 


tion*. We have not here enumerated all the fpecies of 
felonies, or of crimes by which forfeiture was incurred : 
We have faid enough to prove, that the poſſeſſion of feu- 
dal property was anciently ſomewhat precarious, and that 
the primary idea was never loſt, of its being a kind of fee 
or 


benefice. 
Winz a baron died, the king immediately took poſ- 
his right, was obliged to make application to the crown, 
and defire that he might be admitted to do for his 
knd, and pay a compolition to the king. This compoGi- 
tion was not at firſt fixed by law, at leaſt by practice: 
The king was often exorbitant in his demands, and kept 
Ir the heir were a minor, the king retained the whole 
profit of the eltate till his majority ; and might grant 
what fum he thought proper for the education and main- 
tenance of the young baron. This praflice was alſo 
founded on the notion, that a ficf was a benefice, and 
nat, while the heir could not perform his military ſer- 


T Lib. Feud. lib. q. tit. z. 

* I&. lib. 4. tit. n4- 
tit. 8. 
in verb. Feonis. Glaville, lib, 7. cap- 27. 
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8 vices, the revenue devolved to the ſuperior, who employed 
— another in his Read. It is obvious, that a great propor- 
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tion of the landed property muſt, by means of this de- 
vice, be continually in the hands of the prince, and that 
all the noble families were thereby held in perpetual de- 
pendance. When the king granted the wardſhip of a rich 
heir to any one, he had the opportunity of enriching 2 
favourite or minifter : If he fold it, he thereby levied 2 
confiderable fum of money. Simon de Mountfort paid 
Henry III. 20, 000 marks, an immenſe fum in thoſe days, 
for the wardſhip of Gilbert de Umfreville!. Geoffrey 
de Mandeville paid to the fame prince the fum of 20,000 
marks, that he might marry Iſabel counteſs of Glocefter, 
and poſſeſs all her lands and knights fees. This fun 
would be equivalent to 300,000, perhaps 400,000 pounds 
in our time. 

Ir the heir were a female, the king was entitled to 
offer her any huſband of her rank he thought proper ; and 
if the refuſed him, ſhe forfeited her land. Even 2 male 
heir could not marry without the royal conſent ; and it 
was uſual for men to pay large fums for the liberty of 
making their own choice in marriage*. No man could 
diſpoſe of his land, cither by fale or will, without the 
conſent of his fuperior. "The poser was never conk- 
dered as full proprietor : He was fiill a kind of benefi- 
ciary ; and could not oblige his ſuperior to accept of any 
vaſfal that was not agreeable to him. 

Fixes, amerciaments, and oblatas, as they were called, 
were another conſiderable branch of the royal power and 
revenue. 'The ancient records of the exchequer, which 
are ſtill preſerved, give ſfurprizing accounts of the nume- 
rous fines and amerciaments levied in thoſe days“, and of 
the ſtrange inventions fallen upon to exact money from 


7 Madox's Hil. of the Exch. p. 223- * I, p. 322% 
a Id, . 320. b I. p. 272. 
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the ſubject. It appears, that the ancient kings of England 

princes, whom no man muſt approach without a preſent, 
7 buſineſs that they may have a pretence for extort- 

ing money. Even juftice was avowedly bought and fold; 

the king's court itſelf, though the ſupreme judi of 

the kingdom, was open to none that brought not 

to the king ; the bribes given for the — 


yranny of the times. "The barons of the 
aſlance, the firſt nobility of the kingdom, were noe 
ahamed to inſert, 2 an article in their records, that the 
a with*; the borough of Yarmouth, that the king's 
charters, which they have for their liberties, might not be 
tiokted* ; Richard, fon of Gilbert, for the king's help- 
ing him to recover his debt from the Jews“; Serlo, fon 
« Terlavaſton, that he might be permitted to make his 
defence, in caſe he were accuſed of 2 certain homicides ; 
Walter de Burton for free law, if accuſed of 
mother; Robert de Effart, for having an inqueſt to find 
whether Roger, the butcher, and Wace and Humphrey, 
accuſed him of robbery and theft out of envy and ill-will, 
* nct'; William Buburſt, for having an inqueſt to find 
whether he were accuſed of the death of one Godwin out 
„em or for jult cauſe*. I have felefled theſe few 
inſtances from a great number of a like kind, which Ma- 
dar had ſelected from a Fill greater number, preſerved 
ia the ancient rolls of the exchequer'. 

© Madoz's Hifh, of Exch. < 
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:4 for a like liberty*. The commerce indeed of the 
Flom was fo muck under the contronl of the king, tht 


to have a recognition againſt 
one knight's fee*. Roger, fon of Nicholas, gave tent 
lampreys and twenty ſhads for an inqueſt to find, whether 


m Maden e Hiſt. of Exch. p. 321. n Id. ibid. „Kr 
312 l.. 1K p. 33 r 1d. ibid. 

* 38. ibid. pn  * Ks ur 
233, Ac. * Id, p. 296, 
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Gilbert, fon of Alured, gave to Roger 200 muttons to _ "2 
obtain his confirmation for certain lands, or whether Roger 
took them from him by violence” : Geoffrey Firz-Pierre, 

the chief juſticiary, gave two good Norway hawks, that 

Walter le Madine might have leave to export a hundred 

weight of cheeſe out of the king's dominions*. 

Ir is really amuſing to remark the ſtrange buſineſs 
which the king ſometimes interfered, and never without 2 
preſent : The wife of Hugh de Neville gave the king 200 
hens, that ſhe might lie with her huſband one night ; 
and ſhe brought with her two ſureties, who anſwered each 
for a hundred hens. It is probable that her huſband was 
a priſoner, which debarred her from having acceſs to him. 
The abbot of Rucford paid ten marks, for leave to erect 
houſes and place men upon his land near Welhang, in 
order to ſecure his wood there from being ftolen® : Hugh 
axchdeacon of Wells, gave one tun of wine for leave to 
carry G6co fumms of corn whither he would“: Peter de 
Peraris gave twenty marks for leave to falt fiſhes, as Peter 
Chevalier uſed to do“. | 

Ir was uſual to pay high fines, in order to gain the 
king's good-will, or mitigate his anger. In the reign of 
Henry II. Gilbert, the fon of Fergus, fines in 919 pounds 
9 ſhillings to obtain that prince's favour ; William de 
Chataignes 2 thouſand marks, that he would remit his 
dilpleafure. In the reign of Henry III. the city of Lon- 
don fines in no lefs a ſum than 20,000 pounds on the ſame 
account*. - 

Taz king's protection and good offices of every kind 
of filver, that the king would help him againſt the earl 
of Mortaigne in a certain plea* : Robert de Cundet gave 

Y Madoz's Hift. of Exch. p. y05- ® Id. . 325. 2 . 
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three palfreys to 
— — Eling 
dren might be let out upon bail® : The biſhop of Win- 
cheſter gave one tun of good wine for his not putting the 
king in mind to give 2 girdle to the countels of Albe- 
marle ® : Robert de Veaux gave five of the beſt palfreys, 
that the king would hold his toogue about Henry Pine!'s 
wife*. There ace, in the records of exchequer, many 


other ſingular inſtances of + like nature”. It will w_ 


5 Madon's Hid. of Exch. p. 336- b I. * 33% 
1 M ibid. Mm 2 = Id, 
Pre Bands anice foe & filiis, Us. * Id. p. 352 
n —̃ de ware Henrici Pinch 


| the reader”s curiafity by ſubjoining « few more inflance: 
: — Hugh Oiſcl was ts give the king two robes of 2 good 


hovſe of 
value, 
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ever be juſt to remark, that the fame ridiculous practices m4 
I nr med prededly 


this reſpect, more barbarous than its neighbours. 
Trsss iniquitous iqui practices of the N kings were 
fo well known, that, on the death of Hugh Bigod, in the 
reign of Henry II. the beſt and moſt juſt of theſe pri 
the eldeſt fon and the widow of this nobleman came to 
court, and ſtrove, by offering large preſents to the king, 
each of them to acquire poſſeſſion of that rich inheritance 
The king was ſo equitable as to order the cauſe to be tried 
the money and treaſure of the deceaſed”. Peter of Bloi 
2 judicious, and even an elegant writer for that age, gives 
» pathetic deſcription of the venality of juſtice, and the 
oppretſions of the poor, under the reign of Henry: And 
he ſcruples not to complain to the king himſelf of theſe 
abuſes*. We may judge what the caſe would be under 
the government of worſe princes. The articles of en- 
quiry concerning the conduct of ſheriffs, which Henry 
promulgated in 2370, ſhow the great power, as well as 
the licentiouſneſs, of theſe officers ', 
AMERCIAMENTS or fines for crimes and treſpaſſes were 
another conſiderable branch of the royal revenue Moſt 


value, to have the king's requeſt to Henry Fitz- Harvey, that he would give 
— af mn Roger, fon of Nicholas, promiſed all the 
priſoners of Poictou with necefſaries, unleſs they e 
Gan, fon of R-ginald, paid twenty marks to have the king's requeſt to Wil- 
liam Paniel, that he would grant him the land of Mill Nierenuir, and the 
cuſtody of his heirs; and if Jordan obrained the fame, he was to pay the 
Mes eka, otherwiſe not. Id. p. 33% 
/ Dn. ich. p. 359- r Bened. Abb. p. 180, 182. 

* Hovcden, Chron. Gerv, p. 2420. | ® Maven, chap. ziv- 
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a head - hid for the people, by which 


for 
borrowed marks earl of Cornwal ; and 
nation was fo conſiderable, that there — 
court of exchequer ſet apart for managing 


Spelm. Ole Feel. * Madox's Hig. of the Exchs 
4 "oa »gn of king John. N.. 
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Ws may judge concerning the low fiate of commerce _— 


among the Engliſh, when the Jews, notwithſtanding , ; 
theſe oppreſſions, could ſtill find their account in trading Commerce, 


374 


aiif Ts 


7s 


4 
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among them, and lending them money. And as the im- 
provements of agriculture were alſo much checked by the 
immenſe poſſeſſions of the nobility, by the diſorders of 
the times, and by the precarious ſtate of feudal 
ic appears that induſtry of no kind could then have place 
in the kingdom ©. 
Ir is aſſerted by Sir Harry Spelman *, 2s. an undoube- 
ed truth, that, during the reigns of the Grit Norman 
princes, every ect of the king, iſſued with the conſent 
of his privy-council, had the full force of hw. Bus 
the barons, ſurely, were not fo paſſive as to entruſt a power, 
entirely arbitrary and deſpotic, into the hands of the ſo- 
vereign. It only appears, that the conſtitution had not 
fixed any preciſe boundarics to the royal power; that the 
exacting obedience to them, a tight which was always 
ſuppoſed inherent in the crown, is very difficult to be 
diſtinguiſhed from a legiſlative authority; that the er 
treme imperfeQtion of the ancient laws, and the fudden 
exigencies which often occurred in fuch turbulent ga- 
vernments, obliged the prince to exert frequently the 
latent powers of his prerogative ; that he naturally pro- 
ceeded, from the acquicſcence of the people, to aſſume, 
in many particulars of moment, an authority from which 
4 We learn from the tds given us of Domeſday by Brady, in bie 
Treatiſe of boroughs, that almoſt ell the boroughs of England had ſuffered 


in the hock of the Conqueſt, and had extremely decayed between the death 
of the Confedor, aad the time when Domeſday was framed. 

Che in verd. judicius Dei. The author of the Miroir des juffices come 
plains, that ordinances are only made by the king and bis clerks, and by 
alings and ac hers, who dare not contradiet the king, but ſtudy to le- l him, 
= he concludes, laws are ofteger diftated by will, than founged on 
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= he had excluded himſelf by expreſs ftatutes, charters, or 
w=—y— conceions, and which was, in the main, repugnant to 


the general genius of the conſtitution ; and that the lives, 


the perſonal liberty, and the properties of all his fubjefls, | 


were lefs ſecured by law againſt the exertion of his ardi- 
vate connexions of each individual. It appears from the 
Great Charter itſelf, that not only John, a tyrannical 
prince, and Richard, 2 vioknt one, . but their father 
Henry, under whole reign the prevalence of groſs abuſes 
is the leaſt to be ſuſpected, were accuſtomed, from their 
fole authority, without proceſs of hw, to impriſfon, 
baniſh, and attaint the freemen of their kingdom. 
A GREAT baron, in ancient times, conſidered himſelf 
as a kind of ſovereign within his territory; and was at- 
tended by courtiers and dependants more zealouſly attach- 
ed to him than the miniſters of ſtate and the great officers 
were commonly to their ſovereign, He often maintained 
in his court the parade of royalty, by eſtabliſhing a juſti- 
ciary, conftable, mareſchal, chamberlain, ſeneſchal, and 
chancellor, and aſſigning to each of theſe officers a ſeparate 
province and command. He was uſually very affiduous 
in exerciſing his juriſdiction ; and took fuck delight in 
that image of ſovereignty, that it was found neceſſary to 
reſtrain his activity, and prohibit him by law from hold- 
ing courts too frequently*. It is not to be doubted, but 
the example ſet him by the prince, of a mercenary and 
ſordid extortion, would be faithfully copied; and that all 
equally put to fale. He had the power, with the king's 
conſent, to exact talliages even from the free citigens 
who lived within his barony; and as his neceſſities made 
him rapacious, his authority was uſually found to be more 
oppreſſive and tyrannical than that of the fovereign'. He 
© Dugs. Jurid. Orig, p. 26. t Madog Hiſt of Exch. p. 520. 
was 
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= be divided England, be placed no lefs than 28,015 


under the church *. 


Cries. Tus right of primogeniture was introduced with the 


| imaginable . The ideas of chivalry 


feudal law: An inſtitution which is hurtful, by produ- 
cing and maintaining an unequal divifion of private pro- 
perty ; but is advantageous in another reſpect, by accuſ- 
toming the people to a preference in favour of the eldeſt 
ſon, and theredy preventing a partition or diſputed fuc- 
ceſſion in the monarchy. The Normans introduced the 
uſe of firnames, which tend to preſerve the knowledge of 


families and pedigrees. They aboliſhed none of the old 


abfurd methods of trial by the croſ or ordeal; and they 
added a new abſurdity, the trial by ſingle combat', which 
became 2 regular part of juriſprudence, and was conduct- 
ed with all the order, method, devotion, and folemaity 
alſo ſeem to have 
been imported by the Normans : No traces of thoſe fan- 
taſtic notions are to be found among the plain and ruſtic 
Saxons. The feudal inftitutions, by raifing the military 
tenants to a Rind of ſovereign dignity, by rendering perſonal 
ſtrength and valour requiſue, and by making every knight 
and baron his own protector and avenger, begat that mar- 
tial pride and ſenſe of honour, which, being cultivated 
and embelliſhed by the poets and romance-writers of the 
age, ended in chivalry. The virtuous knight fought not 
only in his own quarrel, but in that of the innocent, of 
the helpleſs, and, above all, of the fair, whom he ſuppoſed 
to be for ever under the guardianſhip of his valiant arm. 


* Spel. GL ff. in erb. , mortza. We are not to imagine, 23 forme have 
done, that the church poſſeſſed lands in this proportien, but only that they 
and their vaſſals enjoyed fuch 3 proportionabie pact of the landed property. 

& LL. Wk. cap. 68. 

* Spe. Glefi. in verb. campus. The laft inftance of theſe duels was in the 
25'b of IIa. So long did that abſurdity remain. 


· a robber 
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wmbbery on travellers, and committed violence on virgins, _ 
was the objett of his perperual indignation ; and he put ous 
him to dearh, without ſcruple, or trial, or appeal, wherever 

he met with him. "The great independence of men made 

perſonal honour and fidelity the chief tie among them ; 
and rendered it the capital virtue of every true knight, or 
genuine profeffor of chivalry. The folemaities of fingle 
combat, as eſtabliſhed by law, baniſhed the notion of 
every thing unfair or unequal in rencounters ; and main- 
tained an appearance of courteſy between the combatants, 
till the moment of their engagement. The credulity of 
the age grafted on this ſtock the notion of giants, en- 
chanters, dragons, fpells', and a thouſand wonders, . 
which ſtill multiplied during the times of the Crufades ; 
when men, returning from fo great a diſtance, uſed the 


verſation, and behaviour of men, during ſome ages; and 
even after they were, in a great meaſure, baniſhed by the 
revival of learning, they left modern gallantry and the 
e of honour, which ſtill maintain their influence, and 
are the genuine offspring of thoſe ancient affectations. 

Tus conceſſion of the Great Charter, or rather its full 
eſtabliſhment (for there was 2 conſiderable interval of 
time between the one and the other), gave riſe, by de- 
grees, to 2 new ſpecies of government, and introduced 
ſuing ſcenes of our hiftory are therefore ſormgwhat dif- 
ferent from the preceding. Yet the Great Charter con- 
tained no eſtabliſhment of new courts, magiſtrates, oc 
ſenates, nor abolition of the old. It introduced no new 
diſtribution of the powers of the commonwealth, and no 
innovation in the political or public law of the kingdom. 
1 In all legal Gogle combats, it was part of the champion's oard, tl at he 


carried not about dim any herd, yell, or inchancment, by which be mig ft 
procure vi Tory. Dugd. Orig. Jyrid- . a4 
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| r Te only guarded, and that merely by verbal clauſes, againſt 


curity for their properties and their liberties: And govern- 
ment approached a little nearer to that end for which it 
was origi inftituted, the diſtribution of juſtice, 


and 
| the equal protection of the citizens. Acts of violence and 


iniquity in the crown, which before were only deemed 
injurious to individuals, and were hazardous chiefly in 
proportion to the number, power, and dignity of the per- 

ſons affected by them, were now regarded, in ſome de- 

gree, as public injuries, and as infringements of a charter 
calculated for general ſecurity. And thus the eftabliſh- | 
ment of the Great Charter, without ſeeming anywiſe to 
Innovate in the diſtribution of political power, became a 
kind of epock in the conſtitution. 
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Settlement of the government — General pacification 
—— Hubert de Burgh difplaced—The biſhop of 
Winchefter minifer—— King's partiality to fo- 


to the king of France —— Renewal of the civil wars 
— Battle of Lewes — Henſe of commons Battle 
of Eveſham, and death of Leiceſter — Settlement of 


more material events, and to drop all the minute circum- 
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A P. the perſons engaged in the tranſactions. This truth is 


— where mare evident it than with regard to the reign 


upon which we are going to enter. What mortal could 
have the patience to write or read a long detail of fuch 
frivolous events as thoſe with which it is filled, or attend 
to a tedious narrative which would follow, through a ſe - 
ries of fifty-fix years, the caprices and weakneſſes of fo 
mean a prince as Henry? "The chief reaſon, why pro- 
teſtant writers have been fo anxious to ſpread out the in- 
cidents of this reign, is in order to expoſe the rapacity, 
ambition, and artifices of the court of Rome, and to 
prove, that the great dignitaries of the catholic church, 
while they pretended to have nothing in view but the ſal- 
vation of fouls, had bent all their attention to the acqui- 
fition of riches, and were reſtrained by no ſenſe of juſtice 
or of honour, in the purſuit of that great objeft®. Bur 
this concluſion would readily be allowed them, though it 


were not illuſtrated by fuch a detail of uninterefting inci- 


dents ; and follows, indeed, by an evident neceſſity, from 
+ the very fituation in which that church was placed with 
regard to the reſt of Europe. For, beſides that eceleſiaſti- 
cal power, as it can always cover its operations under 2 
cloak of ſanctity, and attacks men on the fide where they 
dare not employ their reaſon, lies lefs under controul than 
civil government ; beſides this general cauſe, I fay, the 
pope and his courtiers were foreigners to moſt of the 
churches which they governed; they could not poſſibly 
have any other object than to pillage the provinces for 
preſent gain; and as they lived at a diftance, they would 
de jittle awed by ſhame or remorſe, in employing every 
lucrative expedient which was ſuggeſted to them. Eng- 
land being one of the moſt remote provinces attached to 
the Romiſh hicrarchy, as well as the moſt prone to ſuper- 


= M. Puri, p. Gas 


was 
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wis not yet fully exhauſted, the influence of theſe cauſes; © 4 F. 
and we ſhall often have occaſion to touch curſorily upon 
fack incidents. But we fhall not attempt to compre» 2% 
bend every tranſaction tranſmitted to us; and till the end 

of the reign, when the events become more memorable, 

we ſhall not always obſerve an exact chronological order 

in our narration. 

Tun carl of Pembroke, who, at the time of John's geutemene 
death, was mareſchal of England, was by his office at the . 
head of the armies, and, conſequently, during a ſtate of 

civil wars and convulſions, at the head of the government; 
and it happened fortunately for the young monarch and for 

who had maintained his loyalty unſhaken to John during 

the loweſt fortune of that monarch, determined to ſupport 

_ the authority of the infant princes; nor was he dif- 

mayed at the number and violence of his enemies. Sen- 
fible that Henry, agreeably to the prejudices of the times, 

would not be deemed a ſovereign, till crowned and anointed 

by a churchman, he immediately carried the young prince «3th OR. 
to Gloceſter, where the ceremony of coronation was 
performed, in the preſence of Gualo, the legate, and 

of 2 few noblemen, by the biſhops of Wincheſter and 
Bath*. As the concurrence of the papal authority was 
requiſite to ſupport the tottering throne, Henry was obliged 
to ſwear fealty to the pope, and renew that homage, to 
which his father had already ſubjected the kingdom: 
And in order to enlarge the authority of Pembroke, and 
to give him a more regular and legal title to it, a gene- 
ral council of the barons was foon after ſummoned at 
PA 1 Nov, 
realm. 
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duals alone were affected, than even to exert his ackno = 
— where the intereſt of the whole body 12:6, 
Tims charter was again confirmed by the 
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© #9 A F. the nation in general, be alſo applied himſelf fuccefsfull 
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to individuals : He wrote letters, in the king's name, to 
all the malcontent barons ; in which he repreſented to 
them, that, whatever jealouſy and animoſity they might 
have entertained againſt the late king, 2 young prince, 
the lincal heir of their ancient monarchs, had now fuc- 
ceeded to the throne, without ſucceeding either to the 
reſentments or principles of his predeceffar : That the 
deſperate expedient, which they had employed, of call. 
ing in a foreign potentate, had, happily for them, as well 
as for the nation, failed of entire ſucceſs ; and it was fiil! 
in their power, by a ſpeedy return to their duty, to re. 
ſtore the independence of the kingdom, and to fecure 
that liberty, for which they fo zralouſſy contended: 
That, as all paſt offences of the barons were now buried in 
eblivion, they ought, on their part, to forget their com- 
plaints againſt their late ſovereign, who, if he had been 
anywiſe blameable in his conduct, had leſt to his fon the 
falutary warning, to avoid the paths which had led to 
ſuch fatal extremities : And that having now obtained z 
charter for their liberties, it was their intereſt to ſhev, 
by their conduct, that this acquifition was not incom- 
patible with their allegiance, and that the rights of king 
and people, fo far from being hoſtile and oppoſite, might 
mutually ſupport and fuſtain each other 4. 

Tnzsz conſiderations, enforced by the character of 
honour and conſtancy, which Pembroke had ever main- 
tained, had a mighty influence on the barons ; and moſt 
of them began ſecretly to negotiate with him, and many 
of them openly returned to their duty. The diffidence 
which Lewis diſcovered of their fidelity, forwarded this 
general propenſfion towards the king ; and when the 
French prince refuſed the government of the caſtle d 
Hertford to Robert Fitz-Wakter, who had been fo attire 


+ Rymer, vol. i. p, 215, Brady's App, N® 143- F 
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againſt the late king, and who claimed that fortreſs C 8 4 F- 
as his property, they plainly faw, that the Engliſh were __* 
excluded from every truſt, and that foreigners had en- 2946. 
grofſed all the confidence and affetion of their new fove- 

reign”. © eXCOMmMunication too, denounced by the 


that he ventured to inveſt Mount-forel ; though upon 
the approach of the count of Perche with the French 
amy, he defifted from his enterprine, and raiſed the 
fiege*. The count, clated with this fucceſs, marched to 
Lincoln ; and being admitted into the town, he began to 
atack the caſtle, which he foon reduced to extremity. 
The protector ſummoned all his forces from every quarter 
in order to relieve a place of ſuch importance; and he ap- 
peared fo much ſuperior to the French, that they ſhut 
themſelves up within the city, and reſolved to act upon 
the defenſive”. But the garriſon of the caſtle, having 
received a ftrong reinforcement, made a vigorous fally 
M. Paris, p. 200 202- * Ibid. p. 200. M. Welt. p. 277- 


* Chron. Dun. vol. i. p. 79. M. Wed p. 277. v M. Paris, 
+ . v Chron, Dunft. vol. i. p. 3s. | 
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© 8 4 F. upon the befiegers ; while the Engliſh army, by concert, 
w—— cd them in the fame inftant from without, mounted 
2226 the walls by ſcalade, and bearing down all refiftance, en- 
tered the city ſword in hand. Lincoln was delivered over 

to be pillaged ; the French army was totally routed ; the 
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c nA * ver, than if it were expoſed in open day-light to the eyes 
| md of al the warld. 


2276. 


r = Tux earl of Pembroke did not lang furvive the pacif- 


AFTz2 the expulfion of the French, the prudence and 
equity of the protector s ſubſequent conduct contributed 
to cure entircly thoſe wounds which had been made by 
favour ; obſerved firifily the terms of peace which he 
had granted them; reſtored them to their poſſeſſions ; 
and endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, to bury all pait 
animoſities in perpetual oblivion. The clergy alone, 
who had adhered to Lewis, were ſufferers in this revolu- 
reign, by diſregarding the interdit and excommunica- 
tion, it was not in Pembroke's power to make any 
ſtipulations in their favour ; and Gualo, the legate, pre- 
pared to take vengeance on them for their diſobedience . 
Many of them were depoſed; many ſuſpended ; fome 
baniſhed ; and all who eſcaped puniſhment, made atone- 
ment for their offence, by paying large ſums to the legate, 
who amaſſed an immenſe treafure by this expedient. 


cation, which had been chiefly owing to his wiſdom and 
valour ©; and he was ſucceeded in the government by 
Peter des 


d Brady's App. e 244 Chron. Dunst. val. i. p. 83. 
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ingay. Pandulf, who 
ative in ſuppreſſing this 


itted to their cuſtody by the protector: 
king's demeſnes * : They ps 


was reſtored to his legateſhip, 


rebellion 
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C A F. of one of their own order: But it encouraged Fawkes de 
— Breaucd, = man whom king John had raiſed from a low 

m6, 8 qrigin, to perſevere in the courſe of violence, to which 
he had owed his fortune, and to fet at naught all law and 
Juſtice. When thirty-five verdifts were at one time 
found againſt him, on account of his violent expulſion of 
fo many freeholders from their poſſeſſions; he came to 
the court of juſtice with an armed force, feized the 
judge who had pronounced the verdicts, and imprifoned 
hie in Bedford caſtle. He then levied open war againft 
the king ; but being fubdued, and taken priſoner, his life 
was granted him: but his eſtate was confiſcated, and he 
was baniſhed the kingdom *. 


1222. Jus ricz was executed with greater ſeverity againſt 
diſorders lefs premeditated, which broke out in London. 
A frivolous emulation in a match of between 
the Londoners on the one hand, and the inhabitants of 
Weſtminſter and thoſe of the neighbouring villages on 
the other, oceaſioned this commotion. The former roſe 
in a body, and pulled down fome houſes belonging to the 
abbot of Weſtminſter : But this riot, which, confider- 
ing the tumultuous diſpoſition familiar to that capita), 
would have been little regarded, feemed to become more 
ferious by the ſymptoms which then appeared, of the 


The populace, in the tumult, made uſe of the cry of 
war commonly employed by the French troops; Afount- 
Joy, mne, God help us and cur Lord Lewis. The juſti- 
ciary made enquiry into the diſorder ; and finding one 
Conftantine Fitz Arnulf to have been the ringleader, an 
infolent man, who juſtifed his crime in Hubert's pre- 
ſence, he proceeded againft him by martial law, and 
ordered him immediately to be hanged, without trial ot 
© Rymer, vole 3. p. 298, MM. Paris, poazs. 224. Ann, Waverh, p. 255. 
ns SR M. Weſt. p. 283. "if 
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_ riffs, enjoining the obſervance of the charter; but he 
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form of proceſs. He alſo cut off the feet of ſome of Con- ene 
— — 


ſtantine s accomplices 

Tris at of power was complained of as an infringe- 
ment of the Great Charter: Yet the juſticiary, in 2 per- 
Hament formmoned at Orford (for the great councils 
about this time began to receive that appellation), made 
no ſcruple to grant in the king's name a renewal and con- 
frmation of that charter. When the made 
application to the crown for this favour; as a kw in 
thoſe times ſeemed to Joſe its validity, if not frequently 
renewed ; William de Briewere, one of the council of 
regency, was fo bold as to ſay openly, that thoſe liberties 
were extorted by force, and ought not to be obſerved : 
But he was reprimanded by the archbiſhop of 
niſters '. A new confirmation was demanded and granted 
two years after ; and an aid, amounting to 2 fificenth of 
al moveables, was given by the parliament, in return for 
this indulgence. The king iffucd writs anew to the ſhe- 


inſerted a remarkable clauſe in the writs, that thoſe, who 
payed not the fifteenth, ſhould not for the future be 
entitled to the benefit of thode liberties *. 
Taz low flate, into which the crown was fallen, 
made it requiſite for a good miniſter to be attentive to 
the preſervation of the royal prerogatives, as well as to 
the ſecurity of public kberty. Hubert applied to the - 
and was now conſidered as its ſuperior lord; and defired 
him to iffue 2 bull, declaring the king to be of full age, 
and entitled to exerciſe in perſon all the acts of royalty l. 
In conſequence of this declaration, the juſticiary reſigned 
into Henry's hands the two important fortreſſes of the 


Þ MM. Paris, p. 237, 218. 259- Ana, Warerk, p. 17. Chron. Dun. 
Ar Wa k Clauſe gH. 3. m. 9. 
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c H 4 P. Tower and Dover caftle, which had been entruſted to 
© his cuſtody; and he required the other barons to imitate 
22m. his example. They refuſed compliance : The earls of 
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Cheſter and Albemarle, John Conſtable of Cheſter, John 
de Lacy, Brian de Flle, and William de Cantel, with 
forme others, even formed a conſpiracy to ſurprine Lon- 
don, and met in arms at Waltham with that intention : 
But finding the king prepared for defence, they deſiſted 

” i When fummoned to court, in 


too formidable to be chaſtiſed ; and they were fo little diſ- 
couraged by the failure of their firſt enterprize, that they 
again met in arms at Leiceſter, in order to ſeize the king, 
who then reſided at Northampton: But Henry, informed 
of their purpoſe, took care to be fo well armed and at- 
tended, that the barons found it dangerous to make the 
attempt ; and they fat down and kept Chriſtmas in his 
neighbourhood *. The archbiſhop and the prelates, find- 
ing every thing tend towards a civil war, interpoſed with 
tence of excommunication, if they perſiſted in detaining 
the king's caſtles. This menace at aft prevailed : Moſt 
of the fortreſſes were furrendered ; though the barons 
complained, that Hubert's caſtles were ſoon after reſtored 
to him, while the king ſtill kept theirs in his own cuſtody. 
There are faid to have been 1125 caſtles at that time in 
England. | 

Ir muſt be acknowledged, that the influence of the 
prelates and the clergy was often of great ſervice to the 
= Chron. Dunſt. vol. i. p 137. » M. Paris, p. 225. Chron- 
1 © Coke's Comment. on Magna Charta, 
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public. Though the religion of that age can merit er 
better name than that of ſuperſtition, it ſerved to unite 


amidſt the ſhock of arms, thoſe fecret links, without 
which it is impoſſible for human ſociety to ſubiiſt. 
NoTwrTHSTANDING theſe inteſtine commotions in 
and the precarious authority of the crown, 
was obliged to carry on war in France; and he 


i 


4 


11 


III 
17 


arms, and retained the Poictevin and Gaſcon vaſſals in 
their allegiance: But no military action of any moment 
was performed on either fide. * The cn of Cornwal, 
after two years ſtay in Guienne, returned to EngJand, 


Tun prince was no wiſe turbulent or faQtious in his 227. 
diſpoſition : His ruling paſſion was to amaſs money, in 


# Dymer, vo. 3. py a6g. Trivet, po 279 g 


C H A P. which he ſucceeded fo well as to become the richeſt ſubjec̃t 
— Chiiflendom : Yet his attention to gain threw him 
2227. ſometimes into acts of violence, and gave diſturbance to 
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the government. There was 2 manor, which had for- 
merly belonged to the carkdom of Cornwal, but had 
been granted to Waleran de Ties, before Richard had 
dom remained in the crown. Richard claimed this 
manor, and expelled the proprietor by force : Waleran 
complained : The king ordered his brother to do juſtice 
to the man, and reſtore him to his rights : The carl faid 
that he would not fubmit to theſe orders, till the cauſe 
ſhould be decided againſt him by the judgment of his peers: 
Henry replied, that it was firſt neceilary to re-inſtate 
Waleran in poſſeſſion, before the cauſe could be tried; 
and he re-iterated his orders to the cart*%, We may 
judge of the ſtate of the government, when this affair 


| had nearly produced a civil war. "The carl of Cormmal, 
finding Henry peremptory in his commands, affociated 
himſelf with the young carl of Pembroke, who had mar- 
ried his ſiſter, and who was difpleaſed on account of the 
king's requiring him to deliver up fome royal cafe 
which were in his cuſtody. Theſe two malcontents 
took inte the confederacy the carls of Cheſter, Wa- 
renne, Glaceſter, Hereford, Warwic, and Ferrers, who 
were all diſguſted on 2 like account”. They aflembled 
an army, which the king had not the power or courage 
to reſiſt; aad he was obliged to give his brother ſatiaſac- 
ton, by grants of much greater importance than the 
manor, which had been the firſt ground of the quazrel*. 
Tun charafter of the king, as he grew to man's 
eſtate, became every day better known; and he was 
found in every reſpect unqualified for maintaining a 
proper ſway among thoſe turbulent barons, whom the 
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frudal conflitution fubjeficd to his authority. Gentle, © 9.4 FP. 
humane, and merciful even to a fault, he ſeems to have — " 
derm fleady in no other circumſtance of his character; . 


Hubert 
de Burgh 
displaced. 


teady to the crown in the moſt difficult and dangerous 
times, and who yet ſhewed no diſpoſition, in the height 
of his power, to caflave or oppreſs the people. The 
ouly exceptionable part of his conduct is that which is 
nentioned by Matthew Paris; if the fact be really true, 
and proceeded from Hubert's advice, namely, the recall- 
log publicly and the annulling of the charter of forefts, 2 
concefion fo reaſonable in itſelf, and fo paſficnately 
claimed both by the nobility and people: But it muſt be 5 
conſefled that this meaſure is fo valikely, both from 
te ciccumftances of the times and character of the mini- 
der, that there is reaſon to doubt of its reality, eſye- 
ſly os & is mantnes by 2» other bile. Hu- 
pod NeuSriz, p. 464- | P. 232. M. Welt, p. 216. aferides 
— ts Peres ſtop of Winchetier. 5 
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The” of the king of Seam, was created earl of Kent, and 
by an unuſual conceflion, was made chief juſticiary of 
2233, England for life : Yet Henry, in a fudden caprice, threw 

off this faithful miniſter, and expoſed him to the violent 

perſecutions of his enemies. Among other frivolous 

crimes objected to him, he was accuſed of gaining the 
king's affeftions by enchantment, and of purloining 
from the royal treaſury a gem, which had the virtue to 
render the wearer invulnerable, and of ſending this va- 
luable curioſity to the prince of Wales”. The nobility, 
who hated Hubert on account of his zeal in refuming the 
rights and poſſeffions of the crown, no fooner faw the 
moſity againſt him, and puſhed him to feek the toni 
ruin of his miniſter. Hubert took ſanctuary in a church: 
The king ordered him to be dragged from thence : He 
recalled thoſe orders : He afterwards renewed them : He 
was obliged by the clergy to reftore him to the ſanctuary: 
He conſtrained him foon after to furrender himſelf pu- 
foner, and he confined him in the caſtle of the Deviſe 
Hubert made his eſcape, was expelled the kingdom, wa 
again received into favour, recovered a great ſhare of the 
king's confidence, but never ſhowed any inclination u 
reinſtate himſelf in power and authority *. | 
Biſkop of Tin man; who ſucceeded him in the government > 
Wiacheter the king and kingdom, was Peter, biſhop of Wincheiit, 
2 Poictevia by birth, who had been raiſed by the la 
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ciary and regent of the kingdom during an expedition 
which that prince made into France; and his illegal 
adminiſtration was one chief cauſe of that great combi- 
nation among the barons, which finally extorted from 
the crown the charter of liberties, and laid the foundations 
of the Engliſh conftitution. Henry, though incapable, 
from his character, of purſuing the ſame violent maxims 
which had governed his father, had imbibed the fame 
arbitrary principles; and in proſecution of Peter's advice, 
he invited over a great number of Poictevins and other 
foreigners, who, he believed, could more ſaſely be truſted 
than the Engliſh, and who ſeemed uſeful to counter- 
balance the great and independent power of the nobi- 
ity . Every office and command was beſtowed on theſe 
frangersz they exhauſted the revenues of the crown, 
theady too much impoveriſhed *; they invaded the 
nghes of the people ; and their infolence, ſtill more pro- 
voking than their power, drew on them the hatred and 
envy of all orders of men in the kingdom *. 


principles and violent conduft, than by his courage and CHAP. 
abilities. This pelace had been left by king John juſti- — 9 


Tun barons formed a combination againſt this odious 
miniſtry, and withdrew from parliament ; on pretence of 
the danger to which they were expoſed from the ma- 
chinations of the Poictevins. When again ſummoned to 
attend, they gave for anſwer, that the king ſhould diſmiſs 
his foreigners, otherwiſe they would drive both him and 
them out of the Ri and put the crown on another 
head, more worthy to wear it“: Such was the ſtyle they 
uſed to their ſovereign ! They at laſt came to parliament, 
but ſo well attended, that they ſeemed in a condition to 
preſcribe laws to the king and minifiry. Peter des 
Roches, however, had in the interval found means of 
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Cn 4”. ſowing diflention among them, and of bringing over to 
C—s bis party the cart of Cormwal, as well as the carls of 
1539 Lincoln and Cheſter. The confederates were diſcou- 
certed in their meaſures : Richard, car} Mariſchal, who 

had fuccceded to that dignity on the death of bis brother, 
William, was chaſed into Wales ; he thence withdrew 

into Ireland; where he was treacherouſly murdered by 

the contrivance of the bie of Winchefter*. The 

eſtates of the more obnoxious barons were confiſcated, 

without legal ſentence or trial by their peers*; and wert 

beſtowed with a profuſe liberality on the Poiftevins. Pe- 
ter even carried his infolence fo far as to declare publick- 


ly, that the barons of Eagland muſt not pretend to put 
themſelves on the fame foot with thoſe of France, or a(- 


Warn the king at any time was checked in his Mega 
practices, and when the authority of the Great Charter 
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Bor the Englilh in vain flattered themſelves that they 
ſhould be Jong free from the dominion of 
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of Richmond, and received the rich wardſip of carl 
Warrenne : Boniface of Savoy was promoted to the fee of 
Canterbury : : Many young ladies were invited over from 


© Rymer, vob. i. p. 448. N. Paris, 
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hw! ; and faid in excuſe, that, 
he was obliged by his allegiance to 
: In this weak reign, 


count de la Marche, to whom ſhe was betrothed, was no 
ſooner miſtreſs of herſelf by the death of hex huſband, 
than ſhe married that nobleman”; and ſhe had born him 
four ſons, Guy, William, Geoffrey, and Aymer, whom 
the ſent over to England, in order to pay a viſit to tb 


* MM. Paris, p. 295. 30% — I Rymer, wok 3. p. 385, — = Chow 
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of Henry was moved at the fight of fuck near relations ; — 


and he conſidered neither his own circumſtances, nor the 
inclinations of his people, in the honours and riches which 
he conferred upon them *. Complaints roſe as high 
againlt the credit of the Gaſcon, as ever they had done 
againſt that of the Poiftevin and of the Savoyard fa- 
vourites; and to 2 nation prejudiced againſt them, all 
their meaſures appeared exceptionable and criminal. Vio- 
lations of the Great Charter were frequently mentioned ; 
and it is indeed more than probable, that foreigners, 
ignorant of the laws, and relying on the boundleſs 
alleflions of 2 weak prince, would, in an age when a 
regular adminiſtration was not any where known, pay 
more attention to their preſent intereſt than to the liberties 
of the people. It is reported, that the Poiftevins and 
other ſtrangers, when the laws were at any time appealed 
to, in oppoſition to their oppreffions, ſcrupled not to 
reply, What did the Exghifh laws fignify to them ? They 
ninded them not. And as words are often more oſſenſive 
than actions, this open contempt of the Engliſh tended 
much to aggravate the general diſcontent, and made every 
enly an injury, but an affront to them ”. 

I cen not among the violations of the Great 
Charter ſome arbitrary exertions of prerogative to which 
Henry's neceſſities puſhed him, and which, without pro- 
ducing any diſcontent, were uniformly continued by all 
his ſucceſſors, till the last century. As the parliament 
aſten refuſed him ſupplies, and that in a manner fome- 
what rude and indecent , he obliged his opulent ſubjects, 
particularly the citizens of London, to grant him loans 
of money; and it is natural to imagine, that the fame 
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in the repayment . He demanded benevolences, or pre- 
lates*. He was the firſt king of England fince the con- 
queſt, that could fairly be ſaid to lie under the reſtraint of 
law; and he was alſo the firſt that practiſed the diſpen- 
fing power, and employed the clauſe of zen ehflante in his 
grants and patents. When objections were made to this 
novelty, he replied, that the pope exerciſed that autho- 
rity; and why might not he imitate the example ? But 
1 Og 
in violating the canons of general councils, in invading 
the privileges and cuſtoms of all particular churches, and 
in uſurping on the rights of patrons, was more likely to 
excite the jealoufy of the people, than to reconcile them 
to a ſimilar praftice in their civil government. Roger de 
Thurkeſdy, one of the king's juſtices, was fo diſpleaſcd 
with the precedent, that he exclaimed, Mas uber time: 
—— — on 
imitation of the ecclefiaſtical, and the river is pi fran 
that fountarn. 

Tus king's partiality and profuſe bounty to his foreign 
relations, and to their friends and favourites, would have 
appeared more tolerable to the Engliſh, had any thing 
been done mean-while for the honour of the nation, or 
had Henry's enterprizes in foreign countries been at- 


tended with any ſucceſs or glory to himſelf or to the pub- 


lie: At leaſt, fuch military taleats in the king would 
have ſerved to keep his barons in awe, and have given 
weight and authority to his government. But though he 
declared war againſt Lewis IX. in 1242, and. made an 
in-law, the count de la Marche, who promiſed to join 
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tempts againſt that great monarch, was worſted at Taille 


in an enormous debt, which both encreaſed their difcon 
rents, and expoſed him to greater danger from their enter- 
pPriges ©. 
Henry's great defefts; and his debts, even before this 
expedition, had become fo troubleſome, that he ſold all 
be ſhould find purchaſers ? It was replied, the citizens of 
London. On my werd, faid be, if the treafury of Auguf 
were brought to ſale, the citizens are able to be the purchaſers : 
abound in every thing, while we are reduced to _ 
And he was thenceforth obſerved to be more forward and 
greedy in his exactions upon the citizens *. 
Bur the grievances, which the Engliſh during this 
reign had reaſon to complain of in the civil government, 
they ſuffered from the uſurpations and exactic ; of the 
court of Rome. On the death of Langton in 1228, the 
monks of Curiſt-church elected Waker de Hemeſſ 
© bs. Paris, pc w. 
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bim with all his forces; he was unfeccefsful in his at- © 9.4 F. 
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en. one of their own body, for his ſucceſſor : But as Henry 


— to confirm the clefion, the pope, at his deſire, an- 


2253 


nulled it ” ; and immediately appointed Richard, chan- 
cellor of Lincoln, for archbiſhop, without waiting for a 
new cleftion. On the death of Richard in 2231, the 
monks elected Ralph de Neville biſhop of Chicheſter ; and 
though Henry was much pleaſed with the election, the 
pope, who thought that prelate too much attached to the 
crown, aſſumed the power of annulling his eleftion *. 
He rejected two clergymen more, whom the monks had 
ſucceſlively choſen; and he at laſt told them, that, if 
they would cleft Edmond, treaſurer of the church of 
Saliſbury, he would confirm their choice ; and his nomi- 
nation was complied with. The pope had the prudence 


* 


Tus avarice, however, more than the ambition of 
the fee of Rome, feems to have been in this ape the 
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en: P. tices made enquiry into the authors of this diſorder, the 


— —ů —— 
2352. 


repreſented, among many other grievances, that the bene- 


fiſted, that king John had no right, without the conſent 


guilt was found to involve fo many, and thoſe of ſuch 
high rank, that it paſſed unguniſhed. At laſt, when In. 
nocent IV. in 1245, called a general council at Lyons, 
in order to excommunicate the emperor Frederic, the 
king and nobility fent over agents to complain before the 
council of the rapacity of the Komilh church. They 


fices of the Italian clergy in England had been eſtimated, 
and were found to amount to 60,000 marks a year, a 
ſum which exceeded the annual revenue of the crown it- 
ſelf <. They obtained only an evaſive anſwer from the 
pope ; but as mention had been made before the council, 
of the feudal fubjeftion of England to the fee of Rome, 
the Engliſh agents, at whoſe head was Roger Bigod earl 
of Norfolk, exclaimed againft the pretenfion, and in- 


of his barons, to ſubject the kingdom to ſo ignominious 
a ſervitude *. The popes indeed, afraid of carrying mat- 
ters too far againſt England, ſeem thencefosth to have 
little inſiſted on that pretenſion. 

Tms check, received at the council of Lyons, was 
not able to ſtop the court of Rome in its rapacity : Inno- 
cent exatted the revenues. of all vacant benefices, the 
twentieth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues without exception; 
the third of fuch as exceeded a hundred marks 2 year, and 
the half of ſuch as were by non-refidents*. He 
climed' the goods of all inteffate clergymen*; he pre- 
tended a title, to inherit all money gotten by uſury; he læ- 


b Innocent*s bull in Rymer, vol. i. p. 471, ſays only 50,000 marks a year. 
L Paris, . 45%. The cuflotit wete pact of Henry's revenue, and 
amounted to 6006. pounds a year : They were at firſt ſinell ſum paid by be 
merchants tor the uſe of the king's warchouſts, meaſures, weights, &c. See 
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Bor the moſt opprefive expedient employed by the '1=55- 
pope, was the embarking of Henry in a project for the 

compurtt of Naples, or Sicily an this fide the Fare, as 

was called; an enterprize, which threw much diſhonour 

on the king, and involved him, during ſome years, in 
great trouble and expence. The Romiſh church, taking 
advantage of favourable incidents, had reduced the king- 
dom of Sicily to the fame ſtate of feudal vaſſalage which 
ſhe pretended to extend over England, and which, by 
reaſon of the diſtance, as well as high ſpirit of this latter 
kingdom, ſhe was not able to maintain. After the death 
of the emperor, Frederic II., the fucceffion of Sicily de- 
valve to Conradine, grandſon of that monarch ; and 
Mainfroy, his natural fon, under pretence of governing the 
kingdom during the minority of the prince, had formed 
2 ſcheme of eſtabliſhing his own authority. Pope Inno- 
Frederic, and had endeavoured to diſpaſicſs him of his Iia- 
ſon ; but being diſappointed in all his ſchemes by the acti- 
vity and artifices of Mainfroy, he found, that his own force 
alone was not ſufficient to bring to a happy iſſue fo great 
an entergrize. He pretended to diſpoſe of the Sicilian 
crown, both as ſuperiar lord. of that particular kingdom, 
and as vicar of Chriſt, to whom. all kingdoms of the 
carth. were ſubjeied ; and he made a tender of it to Ri- 
chard earl of Cornwal, whoſe immenſe riches, he flattered 
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cent who was engaged by his own intereſts to wage war 
with Mainfroy, was glad to carry on his enterprizes at 
the expence of his ally : Alexander IV. who fucceeded 
him in the papal throne, continued the fame policy : And 
Henry was ſurpriaed to find himſelf on a ſudden involved 
in an immenſe debt, which he had never been conſulted 
in contracting. The fum already amounted to 135,541 
marks beſide intereſt ; and he had the profpeR, if he 
anſwered this demand, of being foon loaded with more 
exorbitant expences ; if he refuſed it, of both incur- 
ring the pope's diſpleaſure, and lofing the crown of Sicily, 
which he hoped foon to have the glory of fixing on the 
head of his fon. 

Hz applied to the parliament for fupply ; and that he 
might be fure not to meet with oppoſition, he fent no 
writs to the more refraftory barons : But even thoſe who 
were fummoned, ſenſible of the ridiculous cheat impoſed 
by the pope, determined not to laviſh their money on fuch 
chimerical projects; and making a pretext of the abſence 
| of their brethren, they refuſed to take the king's demands 

into conkderation'. In this extremity the clergy were 
his only reſource ; and as both their temporal and ſpiri- 
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wal ſovereign concurred in loading them, they were nen 
able to defend themſelves againſt this united authority. Gs 
Tus pope publiſhed a cruſade for the conqueſt of Stei- 55 


ly; and required every one, who had taken the croſs 
againſt the infidels, or had vowed to advance money for 
that ſervice, to ſupport the war againſt Mainfroy, 2 
more terrible enemy, as he pretended, to the Chriſtian 
faith than any Saracen”. He levied a tenth on all eccle- 
baſtical benefices in England for three years; and gave 
orders to excommunicate all biſhops who made not punc- 
tual payment. He granted to the king the goods of in- 
tritate clergymen; the revenues of vacant benefices ; the 
revenues of all non- reſidents . But theſe taxations, be- 
ing levied by ſome rule, were deemed lefs grievous than 
another impoſition, which aroſe from the ſuggeſtion of the 
bilkop of Hereford, and which might have opened the 
door to endleſs and intolerable abuſes. 

Tris prelate, who refided at the court of Rome by a 
deputation from the Engliſh church, drew bills of dif- 
ferent values, but amounting on the whole to 150,540 
marks, on all the biſhops and abbots of the kingdom ; 
and granted theſe bills to Italian merchants, who, it was 
pretended, had advanced money for the ſervice of the war 
againſt Mainfroy *. As there was no likelihood of the 
Englih prelates fubmitting, without compulſion, to 
charged with the commiſſion of employing authority to 
that purpoſe ; and he fummoned an aſſembly of the 
biſhops and abbots, whom he acquainted with the plea- 
fure of the pope and of the king. Great were the ſur- 
pize and indignation of the aſſembly : The biſhop of 
Worceſter exclaimed, that he would loſe his life rather 
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r. than comply : The biſhop of London faid, that the pope 
Lye and king were more powerful than be ; but if his mitre | 


2455 were taken off his head, he would clap on a helmet in its 


Earl of 


Cornwal 


cieftes king ſelf on his foreſight, in refuling the fraudulent bargain with 


place”. The legate was no Jeſs violent on the other 
band; and he told the afſembly, in plain terms, that al 
ecclefiaſtical benefices were the property of the pope, and 
he might diſpoſe of them, either in whole or in part, 2; 
he ſaw proper . In the end, the biſhops and abdors, be- 
ing threatened with excommunication, which made afl 
their revenues fall into the king's hands, were obliged to 
ſubmit to the exaftion : And the only mitigation which 
the legate allowed them, was, that the tenths, already 
granted, ſhould be accepted as à partial payment of the 
bills. But the money was ftill inſufficient for the pope's 
purpoſe : The conqueit of Sicily was as remote as ever : 
The demands which came from Rome were endlefs: Pope 
Alexander became fo urgent a creditor, that he ſent over 
a legate to England; threatening the kingdom with an 
interdict, and the king with excommunication, if the ar- 
rears, which hepretended to be due to him, were not in- 
flantly remitted” : And at kf, Henry, ſenſible of the 


cheat, began to think of breaking off the agreement, and 


of reſigning into the pope's hands that crown, which it 
was not intended by Alexander that be or his family 
ſhould never enjoy *. 
Tus carl} of Cornwal had now reaſon to value him- 


"” Rome, andim preferring the fokd honours of an opulent 
and powerful prince of the blood of England, to the 
empty and precarious glory of a foreign dignity. But 
he had not always firmneſs fuſficient to adhere to this re- 
ſolution : His vanity and ambition prevailed at laſt over 
his prudence and his avarice ; and he was engaged in an 
BG, Paris, p. Gage 4 If, Paris, p. 649. r Rymer, 
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power, 
he found at laſt, that he had laviſhed away the frugality of 
2 whole life, in order to procure a fpendid tide; and 
that his abſence from England, joined to the weakneſs of 
his brother's government, gave reins to the factious and 
turbulent diſpoſitions of the Engliſh barons, and involved 
his own country and family in great calamities. 
Tun ſucceſsful revolt of the nobility from king John, 
on him and his ſucceſſors limitations of 


revenues were delow 60,000 marks a year. His brother therefore could never 

have been mar of 500,000 marks; eſpecially as he did not ſel} his cfiacer 

ia Englagd, 3s we less from the ſame author : And we hear afterwards of 

| bis ordering all his woods to be cut, in crder to. fatiefy the rapacity of the 

German princes : His fon fucceedcs to the lues of Cornwal and bis other 
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veriſhed, as well as weakened that crown, which they 
were at laſt induced, from the fear of worſe conſequences, 
to replace on the head of young Henry. In the king's 
fituation, cither great abilities and vigour were requiſite 
to overawe the barons, or great caution and reſerve to 
give them no pretence for complaints ; and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that this prince was poſſeſſed of neither of theſe 


talents. He had not prudence to chuſe right meaſures ; 


be wanted even that conſtancy which fometimes gives 


weight to wrong ones ; he was entirely devoted to his- 


favourites, who were always foreigners; he laviſhed on 
them without diſcretion his diminiſhed revenue ; and find- 
ing that his barons indulged their diſpoſition towards 
tyranny, and obſerved not to their own vailals the fame 
_ rules which they had impoſed on the crown, he was 

apt, in his adminiſtration, to negleR all the falutary arti- 


cles of the Great Charter: which he remarked to be o 


little regarded by his nobility. This conduft had ex- 
tremely leſſened his authority in the kingdom; had mul- 
tiplied complaints againſt him; and had frequently expoſed 
him to affronts, and even to dangerous attempts upon his 
prerogative. In the year 1244, when he defied a fup- 
ply from parliament, the barons, complaining of the fre- 
quent breaches of the Great Charter, and of the many 
fruitleſs applications which they had formerly made for 


the redreſs of this and other grievances, demanded in re- 


turn, that he ſhould give them the nomination of the great 

iciary and of the chancellor, to whoſe hands chicfy 
the adminiſtration of juſtice was committed : And, if we 
may credit the hiſtorian *, they had formed the plan of 


other limitations, as well as of affociations to maintain 


them, which would have reduced the king to be an abſolute 
© M. Pati, p. 432. 
_ eypher, 
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to nothing but a renewal of the charter, and a general 
permiion to excommunicate all the violators of it: And 
he received no fupply,. except 2 ſcutage of twenty fhil- 
bags on cach knight's fee for the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter to the king of Scotland; a burthen which was 
exprefsly annexed to their feudal tenures. | 

Foun years after, in a full parkament, when Henry 
demanded a new fupply, he was openly reproached with 
2 breach of his word, and the frequent violations of the 
charter. He was aſked, whether he did not bluſh to de- 
fre any aid from his people, whom he proſeſſedly hated 
and deſpiſed, to whom on all occaſions he preferred 
aliens and foreigners, and who groaned under the oppreſ- 
ons, which he either permitted or exerciſed over them. 
He was told that, beſides diſparaging his nobility by 
forcing them to contract unequal and mean marriages 
with ſtrangers, no rank of men was fo low as to eſcape 
vexations from him or his miniſters ; that even the victuals 
conſumed in his houſehold, the clothes which himiclf and 
his ſervants wore, ftill more the wine which they uſed, 


no compenſation was ever made them for the injury; 
that foreign merchants, to the great prejudice and infamy 
of the kingdom, fhunned the Engliſh harbours, as if 
they were poſſeſſed by pirates, and the commerce with all 
nations was thus cut of by theſe acts of violence ; that 
bs was added , 2nd injury to injury, while the 
merchants, who had been deſpoiled of their goods, were 
alſo obliged to carry them at their own change to what- 
ever place the king was pleaſed to appoint them; that 
even the poor fiſhermen on the coaſt could not eſcape his 
opprefions and thoſe of his courtiers ; and finding that 
they had not full liberty to diſpoſe of their commo- 
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ponical and forced cleftions which were made to vacant © f 
dignaties. © It is true,” replied the king, * I have 2, 
„ been ſomewhat faulty in this particular: I obtruded 1233. 


« you, my lord of Canterbury, upon your fee: I was 
< obliged to employ both entreaties and menaces, my 
* lord of Wincheſter, to have you elected: My proceed- 
« ings, I confeſs, were very irregular, my lords of Sa- 
* lfbury and Carlifle, wheri I raiſed you from the loweſt 
« ſtations to your preſent dignitics: I am determined 
«© henceforth to correct theſe abuſes ; and it will alſo be- 
* come you, in order to make a thorough reformation, 
* to reſign your preſent benefices ; and try to enter again 
* int 2 more regular and canonical manner The 
diſhops, furprized at theſe unexpected fareafms, replied, 
that the queſtion was not at preſent how to correct paſt 
errors, but to avoid them for the future. The king pro- 
miſed redreſs both of eccleſiaſtical and civil grievances ; 
and the parkament in return agreed to grant him a ſup- 
ply, 2 tenth of the eccleſiaſtical benefices, and a ſcutage of 
three marks on each knight's fee : But as they had expe- 
tienced his frequent breach of promiſe, they required, 
that he ould ratify the Great Charter in a manner ſtill 
more authentic and more folemn than any which he had 
hitherto employed. All the prelates and abbots were aſſem- 
bled: They held burning tapers in their hands : The 
Great, Charter was read before them : They denounced 
ſhould thenceforth violate that fundamental law: They 
threw their tapers on the ground, and exclaimed, Afoy 
the foul of every one, who incurs this ſentence, ſo flink and 
carruge Hu“ The king bore a part in this ceremony; 


| and fubjoined ; * So help me God, I will keep all theſe 


* articles inviolate, as I am a map, as I an a chriſtian, 
* a5 Lam a knight, and as I am a king crowned and 
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year 1238, he eſpouſed Eleanor dowager 
of Pembroke, and fifter to the king 
of this princeſs with a ſubjet and 2 foreigner, though 
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* chief favourite, brought matters to extremity , and de. 
—— 


termined the former to give full ſcope to his bold and un- 
2 meeting' of the moſt conſiderable barons, particularly 
de Bohun, high conſtable, Roger Bigod, carl 
Mareſchal, and the earls of Warwic and Gloceſter ; men, 
of the Englifle nobility. He repreſented to this company 
the neceſſity of reforming the ſtate, and of putting the 
execution of the laws into other hands than thoſe which 
had hitherto appeared, from repeated experience, fo unfit 
for the charge with which they were entruſted. He 
ders of the ſtate, the violations of the barons privileges, 
the continued depredutions male an the chrgy 5 nad in 
order to aggravate the enormity of his conduct, he ap- 
to the Great Charter, which Henry had often 
ratified, and which was calculated to prevent for ever the 
return of thoſe intolerable grievances. He magnified the 
of their anceſtors, who, at a great expence 
of blood, had extorted that famous conerſſon from the 
crown ; but lamented their own degeneracy, who allowed 
ſo important an advantage, once obtained, to be wreſted 
from them by a weak prince and by inſolent ſtrangers. And 
he infifled, that the king's word, after fo many fubmiſ- 
be relied on ; and that nothing but his abſolute inability 
to violate national privileges could henceforth enſure the 
obſervance of them. 

Tusk topics, which were founded in truth, and ſuited 
ſo well the ſentiments of the company, had the deficed 
effect; and the barons embraced a reſolution of redrefing 


the public grievances, by taking into their own hands the 
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ordinances they ſhould think proper to enact for that pur- 
poſe *, Leiceſter was at the head of this ſupreme coun- 
eil, to which the legillative power was thus in reality 
transferred ; and all their meaſures were taken by his 
ſecret influence and direction. Their firſt fiep bore a fpe- 
cious appearance, and feemed well calculated for the end 
which they proſeſſed to be the object. of all theſe innova- 
tions : They ordered that four knights ſhould be choſen 
by each county ; that they ſhould make enquiry into the 
grievances of which their had reaſon to 
complain, and ſhould attend the enſuing parliament, in 
order to give information to that afſembly of the ſtate of 
their parucular counties: A nearer approach to our pre- 
ſent conftiturion than had been made by the barons in the 
reign ot king John, when the knights were only appointed 
to meet in their ſeveral counties, and there to draw up 2 


foreſts ſhould be created, nor the revenues of any counties 
or hundreds be let to farm. Such were the regulations 
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were ſurrounded in that place, and threatened to be 
dragged out by force, and to be puniſhed for their crimes 


from this danger by baniſhing them the Lingdom. In thi 
act of violence, as well as in the former ufurpatioas of the 
barons, the queen and her uncles were thought to have 
ſecretly concurred ; being jealous of the credit acquired 


either in anarchy, or in a violent uſurpation and tyranny. 
They pretended that they had not yet digefied all the 
regulations neceſfary for the reformation of the ftate, and 

for 
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CTYS KR for the redreſs of grievances 3 and that they muſt fliit 
ein their power, till that great purpoſe were thoroughly 


eſſected: In other words, that they muſt be perpetual 
governors, and muſt continue to reform, till they were 
pleaſed to abdicate their authority. They formed an aſſo- 
ciation among themſelves, and fwore that they would 
ſtand by each other with their lives and fortunes : They 
diſplaced all the chief officers of the crown, the juſticiary, 
the chancellor, the treaſurer ; and advanced either them- 
ſelves or their own creatures in their place: Even the 
offices of the king's houſehold were diſpoſed of at their 
pleaſure : The government of all the caſtles was put into 
hands in whom they found reaſon to confide : And the 
whole power of the ſtate being thus transferred to them, 
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hould chuſe 2 committee of twelve perſons, who ſhould, TYSO 
Is the intervals of the fefions, poles the authority of (ALS 
the whole parkament, and ſhould attend, on a furmons, 325% 
the perſon of the king, in all his motions. But fo 
were theſe barons, that this regulation was alſo 
ſubmitted to; the whole government was overthrown, or 
fixed on new foundations ; and the monarchy was totally 
ſubverted, without its being poſſible for the king to firike 
2 ſingle ſtroke in defence of the conſtitution againſt the 


Tur report that the king of the Romans intended to 19 
pay 2 viſit to England, gave alarm to the ruling barons, 
who dreaded leſt the extenſive influence and eftabliſhed 
authority of that prince would be employed to reftore the 
prevagatives of his family, and overturn their plan of 
government *. "They ſent over the biſhop of Worceſter, 
who met him at St. Omars ; aſked him, in the name of 
the barons, the reaſon of his journey, and how long 
he intended to ſtay in England ; and infifted, that, be- 
fore he entered the kingdom, he ſhould fwear to obſerve 
the regulations eſtabliſhed at Oxford. On Richard's re- 
fulal to take this oath, they prepared to reſiſt him as a 
public enemy ; they fitted out a fleet, aſſembled an army, 
and exciting the inveterate prejudices of the people 
againſt foreigners, from whom they had ſuſfered ſo many 
oppreſſions, ſpread the report, that Richard, attended by a 
number of ſtrangers, meant to reſtore by force the authority 
of his exiled brothers, and to violate all the ſecurities pro- 
vided for public liberty. The king of the Romans was 
at laſt obliged to ſubmit to the terms required of him. 
Bur the barons, in proportion to their continuance in 
power, began gradually to loſe that popularity which 
had affifted them in obtaining it; and men repined, that 
RS mn a NA. p. 66, 66. Chen. T. Wie, 
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which were occaſionally eftablihed for 
— of the ——— 


always oppreſive, 

trocl, by removing the counterpoiſe of the crown ; and 
their fears were increaſed by ſome new edits of the ba- 
rons, which were plainly calculated to procure to them. 
ſelves an impunity in all their violences. They appoint. 
ed that the circuits of the itinerant j the ſole 
check on their arbitrary conduct, ſhould be held only 
once in ſeven years; and men eakly ſaw that a remedy, 
which returned after ſuch long intervals, againſt an op- 
preſſive power, which was perpetual, would prove totally 
and uſeleſs”. The cry became loud in the 
nation, that the barans ſhould finiſh their intended regu- 


ſons of Oxford, he was determined to obſerve his oath : 
But he ſent 3 meſſage to the barons, requiring them to 
bring their undertaking to 2 ſpeedy concluſion, and fulfil 
their engagements to the public : Otherwiſe, he menaced 
them, that, at the expence of his life, he would oblige 
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Tus barons, urged by fo prefling 2 neceffity, publiſh. 
ed at laſt a new code of ordinances for the reformation of 


ee ſtate : Burt the expefiations of the people were ex- 


vemely difappointed, when they found that theſe con- 
filted only of fome trivial alterations in the municipal 
hw; and flill more, when the barons pretended that the 
taſk was not yet finiſhed, and that they muſt farther pro- 
hag their authority, in order to bring the work of re- 
formation to the defired period. The current of popu- 
krity was now much turned to the fide of the crown; 
ad the barons had litde to rely on for their ſupport, 
beſides the private influence and power of their families, 
which, though exorbitant, was likely to prove inferior to 
the combination of king and people. Even this baſis of 
power was daily weakened by their inteſtine jealouſies and 
anichokities ; their ancient and inveterate quarrels broke 
out when they came to ſhare the ſpoils of the crown ; 
md the rivalſhip between the carls of Leiceſter and Glo- 
ceſter, the chief leaders among them, began to disjoint 
the whole confederacy. The latter, more moderate in 
his pretenfions, was defirous of ſtopping or retarding the 
career of the barons* uſurpations ; but the former, en- 
rnged at the oppofition which he met with in bis own 
jarty, pretended to throw up all concern in Engliſh ad- 
kirsz and he retired into France. 

Tun kingdom of France, the only flate with which 
Fagland had any conſiderable intercourſe, was at this 
ime goverted by Lewis IX. 2 prince of the moſt fingu- 
hir chatafler that is to be met with in all records of 
tifery. This monarch united, to the mean and abject 
fuperflition of a monk, all the courage and magnanimity 
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them to-do their duty, and would fhed the lift drop of © 2.4 F- 
his blood in promoting the intereſts, and fatisfying the , 
juſt wiſhes of the nation. | 
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of the greateſt hero 
extraordinary, the juſtice and integrity of a diſintereſted 


prince a large fum of money ;, and be-aply; required that 
the king ſhould, in return, make a final exfion of Nor- 
mandy, and the other provinces, which he. could never 


entertain any hopes of recovering by force of arms”. | 
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two daughters, and by the king of the Romans and his 


three fons : Leiceffer alone, either moved by a vain arro- 29 


gance, or defirous to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh 


1323 


right, however diſtant, which might accrue to his con- 
fort*. Lewis faw, in this obſtinacy, the unbounded am- 
bition of the man; and as the barons inſiſted that the 
money due by treaty ſhould be at their diſpoſal, not at 
Henry's, he alſo faw, and probably with regret, the low 
condition to which this monarch, who had more erred 
—Ü———— — —— 
— CGES ELIE, 


eee 
favourable aſpect. The twenty-four barons had now en- 
joyed the ſovereign power near three years; and had 
viſibly employed it, not for the reformation of the ſtate, 
which was their firſt pretence, but for the aggrandize- 
ment of themſelves and of their families. The breach of 
truſt was apparent to all the world: Every order of men 
felt it, and murmured againſt it: The diſſentions among 
the barons themſelves, which encreaſed the evil, made 
al the remedy more obvious and eafy : And the fecret 
deſertion, in particular, of the carl of Glocefter to the 
crown, ſeemed to promiſe Henry certain ſucceſs in any 
attempt to reſume his authority. Yet durſt he not take 
that fiep, fo reconcilable both to juſtice and policy, 


defiting an abſolution from his oaths and engagements v. 
Tu pope was at this time much diffatisfied with the 
conduct of the barons ; who, in order to gain the favour 
of the people and clergy of England, had expelled all the 
Itaban ecclefiaſtics, had confiſcated their benefices, and 


» Chron, T. Wykes, Þ» $3» y Ann. Burt. p. 389. 


feemed 


This ceſſion was ratified by Henry, by his two ſons and * 


Wa ſeemed determined to maintain the liberties and 
hos of the Englith church, in which the rights of patronage, 
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belonging to their own families, were included. The ex. 


treme animoſity of the Engliſh clergy againſt the Italian 


was alſo 2 fource of his diſguſt to this order; and an at- 


tempt which had been made by them for farther liberty, 


and greater independence on the civil power, was there- 
fore lefs acceptable to the court of Rome*. About the 
fame time that the barons at Oxford had annihilated the 
prerogatives of the monarchy, the clergy met in a fznod 
at Merton, and paſſed feveral ordinances, which were no 
lefs calculated to promote their own grandeur at the ex- 
pence of the crown. They decreed, that it was unlawful 
to try eccleſiaſties by ſecular judges ; that the clergy were 
not to regard any prohibitions from civil courts; that hy- 
patrons had no right to confer ſpiritual benefices ; that 
the magiſtrate was obliged, without farther enquiry, to 
impriſon all excommunicated perſons ; and that ancient 
uſage, without any particular grant or charter, was 2 
ſufficient authority for any clerical poſſefions or privi- 
leges*. About a century before, theſe claims would have 
been ſupported by the court of Rome beyond the moſt 
fundamental articles of faith : They were the chief points 
maintained by the great martyr, Becket ; and his refolu- 
tion- in defending them had exalted him to the high 
tation which he held in the catalogue of Romiſh ſaints. 
But principles were changed with the times : The pope 
was become fomewhat jealous of the great independence 
of the Engliſh clergy, which made them fland Jefs in 
need of his protection, and even emboldencd them to 
reſiſt his authority, and to complain of the preference 
given to the Italian courtiers, whoſe intereſts, it is natu- 
ral to imagine, were the chief object of his concern. 


He was ready, therefore, on the king's application, to 
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cuar their antagoniſts, though equal, or even ſuperior, in power 
and intereſt, would not dare to encounter. Hence the 


1261. fadden revolutions, which often took place in thoſe go- 
vernments : Hence the frequent viftories obtained with- 
out a blow by one faction over the other: And hence it 
happened, that the ſeeming prevalence of 2 party was 
ſeldom a prognoſtic of its long continuance in power and 

authority. 
2268. Tus king, as foon as he received the pope's abſolution 


Taz king, in coter ts cut off every cbjafiien ts his 
conduct, offered to refer all the differences between him 
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nnd the carl of Leiceſter, to Margaret queen of France t. © N 
The celebrated integrity of Lewis gave a mighty influence 
to any decifion which iſſued hom bis court; nnd Henry mie 
probably hoped that the gallantry, on which all barons, 
as true knights, valued themſelves, would make them 
aſhamed not to fubmit to the award of that princeſs. 
Lewis mericed the confidence repoſed in him. By an ad- 
mirable conduct, probably as political as juſt, he conti- 
nually interpoſed his good offices to allay the civil diſcords 
of the Engliſh : He forwarded all healing meaſures, which | 
might give ſecurity to both parties: And he ſtill endea- ; 
voured, though in vain, to footh by perſuaſion the fierce | 
ambition of the earl of Leiceſter, and to convince him 

how much it was his duty to ſubmit peaceably to the au- 
thority of his ſovereign. 


Tnar bold and artful confpirator was nowilſe difcou- u. 

raged by the bad fuccefs of his paſt enterprizes. The 

death of Richard carl of Glocefler, who was his chief | 
rival in power, and who, before his deceaſe, had joined 


| the royal party, ſremed to open a new field to his vio- 


lence, and to expoſe the throne to freſh infults and in- 

juries. It was in vain that the king his inten- 

tions of obſerving ſtrictiy ce Great Charter, even of main- 

raining all the regulations made by the reforming barons 

at Oxford or afterwards, except thoſe which entirely an- 

now obnoxious to the court, could not peaceably refign 

with which jhey had flattered themſelves, and which they 

tad fo long enjoyed. Many of them engaged in Leicef- Crit na | 

zr's views; and, among the reft,, Gilbert the young carl rom. 

of Gloceſter, who brought him a mighty acceſion of 

power, from the cxtenfive authority poſſeſſed by that opu- 

S Rymzer, vol. i. p. 724. 
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Even Henry, fon of the king of the Romans, 
called Henry d'Allmaine, though a prince of 


the country. This advantage was reſerved to the preſent 
king, the weakeſt and mot indolent. In the year 2237, 
Lewellyn, prince of Wales, declining in years and broken 
and undutiful behaviour of his younger fon, Griffin, had 
recourſe to the protection of Henry; and conſenting to 
[ubjet bis principality, which had fo long maintained, oc 
ſoon recovered, its independence, to vaſlalage under the 
lity on theſe diſhonourable terms. His eldeſt fon and 
heir, David, renewed the homage to England; and hav- 
ry's hands, who committed him to cuſtody in the Tower. 
'That prince, endeavouting to make his eſcape, loſt his 
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ergy ute marr nt . 
Lewellyn, however, the fon of Griffin, who ſucceeded to 
his uncle, had been obliged to renew the homage, which 
was now claimed by England as an eftabliſhed right; but 
he was well pleaſed to inflame thoſe civil diſcords, on 
which he reſted his preſent ſecurity, and founded his 
hopes of future independence. He entered into a conſe: 
deracy with the earl of Leiceſter, and collecting all the 
force of his principality; invaded England with an army 
timer, and of all the barons, who adhered tothe cron :; 
he marched into Cheſhire, and committed like depreda- 
tions on prince Edward's territories; every place, where 
his diſorderly troops appeared, was laid waſte with fice 
and fword ; and though Mortimer, a gallane and expert 
folfer, made tout reſiſtance, it was found neceſlary that 
the prince himſelf ſhould head the army againſt this in- 
vader. Edward repulſed prince Lewellyn, and obliged 
him to take ſhelter in the mountains of North Wales : 
But he was prevented from making farther progreſs againſt 
the entmy, by the diſorders which foon afer broke out in 
England. 

Tun Welſh invaſion was the appointed fignal for the 


malcontent barons to riſe in arms; and Leiceſter, coming 
over ſecretly from France, collected all the forces of his 


party, and commenced an open rebellion. He ſeized the per- 
fon of the biſhop of Hereford; a prelate obnoxious to all 
the inferior clergy, on account of his devoted attachment 
to the court of Rome. Simon, biſhop of Norwich, and 


5 Chron. Duaft. wo. i. p. 354. | Þ Tyivet, N 225. MW.. 
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life in the attempe ; and the prince of Wales, freed from e N 4 P. 
the apprehenſons of ſo dangerous a rival, paid thenceforth ., 


c H 4 F. John Manſel, becauſe they had publiſhed the pope”s ban, 
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abſolving the king and kingdom from their oaths to ob- 
ſerve the proviſions of Oxford, were made priſoners, and 
expoſed to the rage of the party. The king's demeſnes 
were ravaged with unbounded fury; and as it was Lei- 
ceſter's intereſt to allure to his fide, by the hopes of plun- 
der, all the diforderly ruſians in England, he gave them 
2 general licence to pillage the barons of the oppoſite 
party, and even all neutral perſons. But one of the prin- 
eipal reſources of his faftion was the populace of the cities, 
particularly of London; and as he had, by his hypocriti- 
cal pretenfions to ſanctity, and his zeal againſt Rome, 
engaged the monks and lower ecclefaſtics in his party, his 
dominion over the inferior ranks of men became uncon- 
troulable. Thomas Fitz-Richard, mayer of London, a 
furious and licentious man, gave the countenance of au- 
thority to theſe diſorders in the capital ; and having de- 
clared war againſt the ſubſtantial citizens, he looſened all 
the bands of government, by which that turbulent city 
was commonly but il] reſtrained. On the approach of 
Eafter, the zcal of ſuperſtition, the appetite for plunder, 
or what is often as prevalent with the populace as either 
of theſe motives, the pleaſure of committing havoc and 
deftruction, prompted them to attack the unhappy Jews, 
who were firſt pillaged without reſiſtance, then maſſacred 
to the number of five hundred perfons*. The Lombard 
bankers were next expoſed to the rage of the people; and 
though, by taking fanQuary in the churches, they eſcaped 
with their lives, all their money and goods became a prey 
to the lIicentious multitude. Even the houſes of the 
rich citizens, though Engliſh, were attacked by night; 
and way was made by fword and by ſire to the pillage of 


their goods, and often to the deſtruction of their perſons. 


The queen, who, though defended by the Tower, was 
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but as ſhe approached the bridge, the populace aſſembled 
againſt her: The cry ran, drowns the witch; and beſides 
abuſing her with the moſt opprobrious language, and pelt- 
ing her with rotten eggs and dirt, they had prepared large 
flones to fink her barge, when ſhe ſhould antempt to 
ſhoot the bridge ; and ſhe was fo frightened, that the re- 
tamed to the Tower *. 

Tus violence and fury of Leiceſter's ſaction had riſen 
to ſuch a height in all parts of England, that the king, 
unable to reſiſt their power, was obliged to ſet on foot a 
treaty of peace ; and to make an accommodation with the 
barons on the moſt difadvantageous terms 
to confirm anew the proviſions of Oxford, even thoſe 
which entirely annihilated the royal authority ; and the 
barons were again re-inflated in the fovereignty of the 
kingdom. They reflored Hugh le Defſpenſer to the of- 
fice of chief juliciary ; they appointed their own crea- 
tures ſheriffs in every county of England; they took poſ- 
ſefion of all the royal caſtles and fortreſſes ; they even 
named all the officers of the king's houſchold ; and they 


furmmencd a parkament to meet at Weſtminſter, in order 1 Of. 


to ſettle more fully their plan of government. They here 
produced a new liſt of twenty-four barons, to whom they 
propoſed that the adminiſtration ſhould be entirely com- 
mitted ; and they inſiſted, that the authority of this junto 
ſhould continue, not only during the reign of the king, 
but alſs during that of prince Edward. 
Tin prince, the life and foul of the royal party, had 
unhappily, before the king's accommodation with the ba- 
rons, been taken priſoner by Leiceſter in 2 parle at 
Wiler; and that misfortune, more than any other 


! Chron. F. Wykes, 
Trivet, p. 231. * 
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terriſed by the neighbourhood of ſuch dangerous com- egen 
motions, reſolved to go by water to the cafile of Windfor ; A... 
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activity in defending the prerogatives of his family; and 
he gained a great party even among thoſe who had at firſt 
adhered to the cauſe of the barons. His coun, Henry 


almoſt all the Lords Marchers, as they were called, on the 
borders of Wales and of Scotland, the moſt warlike parts 
of the kingdom, declared in favour of the royal cauſe; and 
renewed in every part of England. But the near balance 
of the parties, joined to the univerſal clamour of the peo- 
ple, obliged the king and barons to open anew the nego- 
tiations for peace : and it was agreed by both fides to ſub- 
mit their differences to the arbitration ef the king of 
France 

Tuns virtuous prince, the ods ae wha, in like 
circumſtances, could "fafely have been intrufled with 
ſuch an authority by a neighbouring nation, had never 
ceaſed to interpoſe his good offices between the Engliſh 
faftions ; and had even, during the ſhort interval of 
peace, invited over to Paris both che king and the earl of 
Leiceſter, in order to accommodate the differences be- 
tween them; but found, that the fears and animoſitics 
on both fides, as well as the ambition of Leiceſter, were 
fo violent, as to render all his endeavours ineſſectual. 
But when this ſolemn appeal, ratified by the oaths and 
ſubſcriptions of the leaders in both factions, was made to 
his judgment, he was not diſcouraged from purſuing his 
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Amiens; = the prefence of that affembly, 
as well as in that of the king of England and Peter de 226g. 
Montfort, Leiceſter's ſon, he brought this great cauſe to 
a trial and examination. It appeared to him, that the 
proviſions of Oxford, even had they not been extorted by 
force, had they not been ſo exorbitant in their nature, and 
ſubverſive of the ancient conſtitution, were expreſsly eſta- 
bliſhed as a temporary expedient, and could not, without 
breach of truſt, be rendered perpetuai by the barons. He 
therefore annulled theſe proviſions ; reftored to the king 23d Jn, 
the poſſeſſion of his caſtles, and the power of nomination 
to the great offices; allowed him to retain what foreign- 
ers he pleaſed in his kingdom, and even to confer on them 
places of truſt and dignity ; and, in a word, re-eſtabliſhed 
the royal power in the ſame condition on which it ſtood 
before the meeting of the parkament at Oxford. But 
while he thus ſuppreſſed dangerous innovations, and pre- 
ſerved unimpaired the prerogatives of the Englith crown, 
be was not negligent of the rights of the people ; and be- 
fides ordering that 2 general amneſty ſhould be granted 
for all paſt offences, he declared, that his award was not 
Mop] pb uae 
or charters of the crown”. — 

Tals equitable ſentence was no ſooner known in Eng- 
land, than Leiceſter and his confederates determined to 
reject it, and to have recourſe to arms, in order to pro- 
cure to themſelves more fafe and advantageous con- 
ditions*. Without regard to his oaths and fubſcrip- 1 
tions, that enterpriſing conſpirator directed his . 
ſons, Richard and Peter de Montfort, in conjunftion *** 
with Robert de Ferrars, carl of Derby, to attack the city 
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C Nn v. of Worceſter ; while Henry and Simon de Montfort, two 
An. others of his fons, aſflified by the prince of Wales, were 
= eckerned to hy walle the ella of Roger de Marti 

mer. He himfelf refided at London z and employing 2s 


mane Janes Ar 
. were the cad of Leiceflcr, Glvetftr, 
——_ — the chief juſticiary men 
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a meſſage with conditions of peace to Henry, fubmiſfire 
in the hnguage, but exorbitant in the demands ; and 
when the meſſenger returned with the lie and defiance 
from the king, the prince, and the king of the Romans, 
he ſent a new meſſage, renouncing, in the name of him. 
ſelf and of the aſſociated barons, all fealty and allegiance 
to Henry. He then marched out of the city with his 
army, divided into four bodies: The firſt commanded by 
his two fons, Henry and Guy de Montfort, together 
with Humphrey de Bohun, carl of Hereford, who had 
deſerted to the barons ; the ſecond led by the earl of 
Glocefter, with William de Montcheſney and John Pitz 
John; the third, compoſed of Londoners, under we 
command of Nicholas de Segrave ; the fourth headed by 
himſelf in perſon. The biſhop of Chichefter gave age- 
neral abſolution to the army, accompauicd with aſſu- 
rances, that, if any of them fell in the enſuing action, 
they would infallibly be received into heaven, as the re- 
ward of their ſuffering in ſo meritorious a cauſe. 
Lz1cesrER, who poſſeſſed great talents for war, con- 
ducted his march with ſuch fill and fecrecy, that he had 
well nigh ſurprized the royaliſts in their quarters at Lewes 
in Suſſex: But the vigilance and activity of prince Ed- 


ward foon repaired this negligence ; and he led out the 


king's army to the field in three bodies. He himſelf con- 
ducted the van, attended by earl Warrenne and William de 
Valence: The main body was commanded by the king of 
placed in the rear at the head of his principal nobility. 
Prince Edward ruſhed upon the Londoners, who had de- 
mandedthe poſt of honour in leading the rebel army, but who 
from their ignorance of diſcipline and want of experience, 
were ill fitted to refiſt the gentry and military men, of whom 
the prince's body was compoſed. They were broken in an 
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infant z were chaſed off the field ; and Edward, tranſ. © M A*. 


ported by his martial ardour, and eager to revenge the 
inſolence of the Londoners againſt his mother, put them 
to the ſword for the length of four miles, without giving 
which in the mean time attended the reſt of the army. 
The carl of Leiceſter, feeing the royalifts thrown into 
confulion by their cagernefs in the purſuit, led on his 
remaining troops againſt the bodies commanded by the 
two royal brothers: He defeated with great laughter the 
forces headed by the king of the Romans; and that prince 
was obliged to yield himſelf prifoner to the carl of Glo- 
ceſter : He penetrated to the body, where the king him- 
ſelf was placed, threw it into diforder, purſued his advan- 
tage, Chaſed it into the town of Lewes, and obliged Hen- 
ry to ſurrender himſelf priſoner *. 
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to find it covered with the dead bodies of his friends, and 


ſtill more to hear, that his father and uncle were defeated 


by their own viftory*. He found his followers intimi- 
Uted by their fituation ; while Leiceſter, afraid of a ſud- 
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© # 4 P. den and viclent rer 3 
. till he was able to re troops 
bs. from the purſuit, and bring them into order”. There 
now appeared no farther refource to the royal party ; fur- 
rounded by the armics and garriſons of the enemy, deſ- 
ticute of forage and provifions, and deprived of their 
ſovereign, as well as of their principal leaders, who could 
alone inſpirit them to an obſtinate reſiſtance. The prince, 
therefore, was obliged to ſubmit to Leiceſter's terms, 
which were ſhort and ſevere, agreeably to the fuddenneſs 
and neceffity of the fituation : He ftipulated, that he and 
ꝙ Allmaine ſhould furrender themſelves priſoners 2s 
pledges in lieu of the two kings; that all other priſoners 
on both fules ſhould be releaſed“; and that, in order to 
ſettle fully the terms of agreement, application ſhould be 
made to the king of France, that he hould name fir 
Frenchmen, three prelates, and three noblemen : Theſe 
fix to chuſe two others of their own country : And theſe 
two to chuſe one Engliſhman, who, in conjunction with 
themſelves, were to be inveſted by both parties with full 
powers to make what regulations they thought proper for 
the ſettlement of the kingdom. The prince and young 
hands, who ſent them under a guard to Dover caſtle. 
Such are the terms of agreement, commonly called the 
Aﬀfiſe of Lewes, from an obſolete French term of that 
meaning : For it appears, that all the gentry and nodi- 
lity of England, who valued themſeives on their Norman 
extraction, and who diſdained the language of their native 
country, made familiar uſe of the French tongue, till this 
period, and for fome time after. ve 
LazzcassTER had no fooner obtained this great advan- 
tage, and gotten the whole royal family in his power, 
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chan he openly violated every article of the treaty, and C 
ated as folemafter, and even tyrant of the kingdom. He 
ſtill detained the king in eſſect a priſoner, and made uſe of 
that prince”s authority to purpoſes the moſt prejudicial to 
his intereſts, and the moſt opprefiive of his people. He 
every where diſarmed the royaliſts, and kept all his own 
partizans in a military poſture” : He obſerved the fame 
partial conduct in the deliverance of the captives, and even 
threw many of the royaliſts into priſon, beſides thoſe who 
were taken in the battle of Lewes : He carried the king 


crown and of the houſehold were named by him; and the 


farther power and grandeur. He ſeized the eſtates of no 
lcls than eighteen darons, as his ſhare of the 
in the battle of Lewes: 
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C3 4. foncr to that nobleman. Henry, his gfdeft fon, made 


— — 
12264. 


2 monopoly of all the wool in the kingdom, the only 
valuable commodity for foreign markets which it at that 
time produced The inhabitants of the cinque-ports, 
during the preſent diſſolution of government, betook 
themſcives to the moſt licentious piracy, preyed on the 
ſhips of all nations, threw the mariners into the fea, and 
by theſe practices ſoon baniſhed all merchants from the 
roſe to an exorditant price ; and woollen cloth, which 
the Engliſh had not then the art of dying, was worn by 
them white, and without receiving the laſt hand of the 
manufacturer. In anfwer to the complaints which aroſe 
on this occaſion, Leiceſter replied, that the kingdom 
could well enough fubſſt within itſelf, and needed no 
intercourſe with foreigners. And it was found, that he 
even combined with the pirates of the cinque-ports, and 
received as his ſhare the third of their prizes *. 

No farther mention was made of the reference to the 
king of France, fo effential an article in the agreement of 
Lewes; and Leiceſter ſummoned a parliament, compoſed 
of his own partizans, in order to rivet, by 
their authority, that power, which he had acquired by fo 
much violence, and which he uſed with ſo much tyranny 


every act of royal power ſhould be exerciſed by a council 
of nine perſons, who were to be choſen and removed by 
the majority of three, Leiceſter himſelf, the earl of Glo- 
cefter, 2nd the hiſhop of Chicheftar®, . By (9 ſnvwnn 
of government, the ſceptre was really put into 

Aare 
of Chicheſter, and thereby commarided all the reſolutions 

ch T. Wykes, p. 65. # did, . SEyman wk b 
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of the council of there, who could appoint or diſcard at © 8 | 
pleaſure every member of the fupreme council. 1 
Bur it was impoſſible that things could long remain —_— 4 
in this frange fimation. It behoved Leicefter either to | 
mount up with no lefs into that of a ſovereign ; and his am- 
— — — Mean 
was expoſed to anxiety from 
fil that the fnalle® incident was capable of overtones 
that immenſe and i-comented fabric, which be had 
ign parts an army of deſperate adven- 
turers, and had afſembled a great number of ſhips, with 
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Gpatched cardinal Guido as his legate into En 
with orders to excommunicate, by name, the three 
Licefies, Glocefier, and Norfolk, and all others in ge- 
al who concurred in the opprefion and captivity of 
— ln. Chron, Dunf vol. b, p. 373. MM. Wet. 
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to the pope in perſon ; but before the ambaſiadors, ap- 
pointed to defend bis cauſe, could reach Rome, the poye 
was dead; and they found the legate himſelf, from whom 
they had appealed, ſeated on the papal throne, by the 
name of Urban IV. That daring leader was no wile di- 
mayed with this incident; and as he found that a great 
part of his popularity in England was founded on his op- 
poſition to the court of Rome, which was now become 
ſecution of his meaſures. *. 


Tuar he might both encreaſe, and turn to advantage 
his popularity, Leiceſter ſummoned a new pazkament in 
London, where, he knew, his power was uncontrolable; 
and he fixed this aſſembly on a more democratical baſis, 
tion of the monarchy. Beſides che barons of his own part?, 
and feveral ecclchattics, who were not immediate tenants 
of the crown; be ordered returns, to be made of two 
knights from each ſhire, and, what is more remarkable, 
of deputies from the boroughs, an order of men which, 
+ Ryrnery vol. L p. 798, Chron, Dunſt. vob. I. p- 373» 
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CHAP. Laicesrtan, having thus afſembled a parliament ef his 
>, own model, and truſting to the attarkinent of the pope- 
i Jace of London, feized the opportunity of erulling his 
rivals among the powerful barons. Robert de Ferrars, 
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and intrepid prince Edward had Tanguifhed it priſon ever 
fince the fatal battle of Lewes; and as be wis extremely 
popular in the kingdom, there aroſe à general defire of 
ſeeing him again refloced to liberty *. finding 


= Chron. T. Wykes, p. 66. Ann, Waverk. p. 226. 
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that he could wich difficulty oppoſe the concurring wiſhes © H A P. 
of the nation, fligulated with the prince, that, in mn, _ ©, 
he ſhould order his adherents to deliver up to the barons = 
all their caſtles, particularly thoſe on the borders of 

Wales; and ſhould ſwear neither to depart the kingdom 

during three years, nor introduce into it any foreign = 
farces*. The king took an cath to the fame efefR, and 
he alfo paſſed 2 charter, in which be confirmed 
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en * into the kingdom, to be ready at hand with a fmall party 
Com to reccive the prince, and to guard him to a place of 
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faſety. Edward pretended to take the air with fome of 
Leiceſter's retinue, who were his guards; and making 
matches between their horſes, after he thought he had 
tired and blown them fuſkcientiy, he ſuddenly mounted 
Gloceſter's horſe, and called to his attendants, that he 
had long enough enjoyed the pleaſure of their company, 
and now bid them adieu. They followed him for fome 
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in the field before & M A P. 


den from Simon's army; while he Burtle of 
a circuit with the zeſt of his forces, 4 ces 
the enemy on the other quarter. Lei- 5 eng. 


his friends, he received 2 wound, 
danger of his life: But crying out, 7 am 


of Winchefler, your king, he was faved; and put 


in a place of ; n 
23 _ ·ᷓͤLe who flew to his reſcue. 
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& * „ aye 
© , pearance of virtues, though 2 ſtranger, could, 
a at & ume = a were the moſt odious, and the 

moſt univerſally decried, have acquired fo extenſive an 
i:tereſt in the kingdom, and have fo nearly paved his 
way to the throne itſelf. His military capacity, and his 
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party, feems thenceforth to have more 
from all thoſe exertions of power, which had afforded fo 


1 


HN EN RV m. 
intelligence of this great event: And almott all the caftles, 
garrifoned by the barons, hafſtened to make their ſubmic 


Axholme alone, and that of Ely, truſting to the ſtrength 
of their fituation, ventured to make refiftance ; but were 
at laſt redured, as well as the caſtle of Dover, by the 
valour and activity of prince Edward*. Adam de 


ſerved by him. 

A TOTAL viftory of the ſovereign over fo extenſive a 
rebellion commonly produces a revolution of government, 
and ſtrengthens, as well as enlarges, for ſome time, the 
prexogatives of the crown : Yet no facrifices of national 
kberty were made on this occaſion ; the Great Charter 
remained ftill inviolate 3 and the king, fenkble that his 


own barons, by whoſe affiftance alone he had prevailed, 


were no len jealous of their independence than the other 
carefully abſtained 


plauſible a pretence to the rebels. The clemency of this 


victory is alſo remarkable: No blood was thed un the 
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years rent of their eſtate. Even the carl of Derby, 
again rebelled, after having been pardoted and ret: 
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prince to his liberty, and affifting him in his viftories 2 
fible to content him in his demands; and his youth = 
and temerity, as well as his great power, tempted him, on 
ſome new diſguſt, to raiſe again the flames of rebellion in 
the kingdom. The mutinous populace of London, at 
his inftigation, took to arms; and the prince was obliged 
to levy an army of | 30,000 men, in order to ſuppreſs 
king to any act of cruelty; and the carl of Glocefter 
| liged to enter into a bead of 20,000 marks, that he 
hould never again be guilty of rebellion : A ſtrange 
method of enforcing the laws, and a proof of the dan- 
gerous independence of the barons in thoſe ages ! Theſe 
potent nobles were, from the danger of the 
werſe to the execution of the laws of forfeiture and 
fkrlony againſt any of their fellows ; though they could 
not, with a good grace, refuſe to concur in obliging them 
to fulf] any voluntary contract and engagement into 
which they had entered. 


Tun prince finding the ſtate of the kingdom tolerably 
compoſed, was ſeduced, by his avidity for glory, and by 
the prejudices of the age, as well as by the carneſt foli- 
citations of the king of France, to undertake an expedi- 
tion again the infidels in the Holy Land” ; and he 
endeavoured previouſly to fettle the ftate in ſuch a man- 
ner, 25" to dread no bad effedts from his abſence. As 
the formidable power and turbulent diſpoſition of the earl 
of Gloceſter gave him apprehenfions, he infifted on car- 
ring him along with him, in conſequence of 2 vow, 
which that noblewan had made to undertake the fame 
voyage : In the mean time, he obliged him to refign ſome 
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CHAP. of his exffiles, and to enter into a new bond net to diftury 
=, the grace of the kingdom *. He failed from England 

. with an army; and arrived in Lewis's camp before Tu. 
nis in Africa, where he found that monarch already dead, 
from the intemperance of the climate and the fatigues of 
his enterprize. The great, if not only weakneſs of this 
prince in his government, was the imprudent paſſion for 
eruſades; but it was bis zeal chiefly that procured bim 
from the clergy the title of St. Lewis, by which he 
is known in the French hi ; and if that appellation 
had not been fo extremely as to become ra- 
ther a term of reproach, he feems, by his uniform pro- 
bity and - goodnefs, as well as his piety, ts have fully 
merited the tide. He was fucceeded by his fon, Philip, 
denominated the Hardy ; a prince of fome merit, though 
much inferior to that of his father. 
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the Saracens, that they employed an affaſin to murder 
Him, who wounded dim in the arm, but periſhed in the 
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him for being a tyrant; yet age there inſtances of oppreſ- 
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feeble and irrefolute bands. At hft, 
—__— 1 
declined, and he expired at St. 

year of his age, and gd 'of his reign ; 
that is to be met with in the Engliſh 


much a prifencr in the hands of his own minifters and 
favourites, and as liethe at his own diſpoſal, as when 
detained © captive in the hands of his enemies. From 
this fource, rather than from infocerity or weachery, 
aroſe his negligence in obſerving his promiſes; and he 
was too cafily ——__ f to yp» of qrrhet coare- 
mence, to facrifice the laſting iſing from 
truſt and confidence — —— 
ived his profuſion to * 
6 — favourites, attachment to 


and to atdiwady will, or rather that of 
, 
modating hinten, by a ſtrict frugulity, to the embarraſſed 
nnen in which his revente had been Jef, by the 
milltary Gxytditions of his wack, the diffipations of his 
father, andthe ufurpations of the barons ; be was tempecd 
w kvy eme by #tregilar exaBiions, which, - without 
| himfeff, impoveriſhed, at leaſt diſguſted his 
people, OF ull men, nature foemed Jeaft to have fitted 
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ſwaying that ſcepere, which was ready to drop from his ear. 
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Hur left two fons, Edward his ſucceſſar, and 
Edmond earl of Lancaſter ; and two daughters, Margaret 
queen of Scotland, and Beatrix dutcheſs of Bri 
He had five other children, who dicd in their infancy. 

— Tus following are the moſt remarkable laws enacted 

— Guring this reign. There had been great diſputes between 

reign, the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts concerning baſtardy. 

The common law had ceemed all thoſe to be baſtards who 

were born before wedlock : By the canon law they were 

legitimate : And when any diſpute of inheritance aroſe, 
it had formerly been uſual for the civil courts to iſſue 
writs to the ſpiritual, directing them to enquire into the 
legitimacy of the perſon. The biſhop always returned 
an anſwer agreeable to the canon law, though contrary 
to the municipal kw of the kingdom. Fer this reafon, 
the civil courts had changed the terms of their writ ; and 
inſtead of requiring the ſpiritual courts to make inquiſition 
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concerning the legitimacy of the perſon, they only 
poſed the fumple queſtion of fact, whether he were 
before or after wedlock ? The prelates complained of 


tity. Among other laws, it was there enaſted, that all 


appeals from the courts of inferior lords ſhould be carried 


directly to the king's courts, without paſfing through the 
courts of the lords immediately fuperior*®. It was or- 
dained, that money ſhould bear no intereft during the 
minority of the debtor *. This law was reaſonable, as 
the eſtates of minors were always in the hands of theic 
lords, and the debtors could not pay intereſt where 
had no revenue. The charter of king John had granted 
this indulgence : It was omitted in that of Henry III. 
ior what reaſon is not known; but it was renewed by the 
ſtatute of Marlebridge. Moſt of the other articles of this 
ature are calculated to reſtrain the oppreſions of ſheriffs, 
and the violence and iniquities committed in 


cattle and other goods. Cattle, and the inſtruments of 
huſbandry, formed at that time the chief riches of the 
people. 


In the 25th year of this king an affize was fixed of = 
bread, the price of which was ſettled, according to the 


* Struts: of Merten, chap. 9% 5 Statute of Marled. chap. 20. 
ation | 
different 
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nay, for a pound a quarter; that is, three pounds of our 


Tonen commerce was ftill very low, it ſeems rather 
to have encreaſed fince the Conqueſt ; at leaft, if we may 
of the increaſe of money by the price of corn. 
medium between the higheſt and Joweſt prices oi 
wheat, afligned by the ſlatute, is four ſhillings and three 
Pence 2 quarter, that is, twelve ſhillings and nine pence 
of our preſent money. This is near half of the mid- 
ding price in our time. Yet the middling price of cattle, 
fo late as the ceign of king Richasd, we found to be above 
eight, near ten times lower than the preſent. Is not this 


the wu inference, from comparing theſe facts, that, in all | 


+ Natutes at large, p. 6.  F We lexrn from Ciemg's oration 
gains Verres, lib. is. cap. Tg. 92. that the peice: of exon in Selly , 
duriag the pretoribip of Sacerdas, five Denarii a Modus ; during that of 
Verres, which immediately fucceeded, only two Sefterces : That is, ten 
times lower z a preſumption, or rather a proof, of the very bad fine of till. ge 
N ancient times. ? So alſo Kayghton, p. %% * 
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uncivilized nations, cattle, which propagate of themſelves, 2 * 
bear always a lower price than corn, which requires , 
more art and lock to render it plentiful, than thoſe nations 2272+. 


are poſſeſſed of ? It is to be remarked, that Henry's aſſize 
of corn was copied from a preceding affize etabliſhed 
by king John; conſequently, the prices which we have 
here compared of corn and cattle may be looked on as 
contemporary; and they were drawn, not from one par- 
ticular year, but from an eſtimation of the middling 
prices for a ſeries of years. It is true, the prices, afigned 
by the affe of Richard, were meant as a ſtandard for the 
accomptsof ſheriffs and eſcheators ; and as conſiderable pro- 
kts were allowed to theſe miniſters, we may naturally ſup- 
poſe, that the common value of cattle was ſomewhat higher: 
Vet ſtill, ſo great a difference between the prices of corn 
and cattle as that of four to one, compared to the preſent 
rates, affords important refleftions concerning the very 

lerzzzer had in that age mounted to an enormous 
height, as might be expected from the barbariſm of the 


limes and men's ignorance of commerce. Inſtances occur 


of fifty per cent. payed for money”. There is an edit 
of Philip Angeline near —— in 
France to 4 per cent. Such profits tempted the 
Jews to remain in the kingdom, notwithſtanding the 
try and rapine of the age, they were cominually expoſed. 
It is eafy to imagine how precarious their ftate muſt bave 
tyranny over his native ſubjedts, but who poſieſicd an un- 
hmized authority over the Jews, the ſole proprietors of 
money in the kingdom, and hated, on account of their 
riches, their religion, and their ufury : Yet will our ideas 
ſcarcely come up to the extortions which, in fact, we find 
R. Paris, f. 586. a Nl Traits des Figſs, vol. i. p- 576. 
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They now 
with their effects 


21 obliged to pay my fon, prince Edward, 
29 macks a year : 1 have not = farthing ; and 1 
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that they had crucified a child in derifion of the fulferings © 8 f 
of Chit. Eighteen of them were hanged at once rt 
this crime : Though it is no wiſe credible, that even the . 

ſions under which they laboured, would ever have puſhed 
them to be guilty of that dangerous enormity. But it is 
natural to imagine, that a race, expoſed to ſuch inſults 
and indignities, both from king and people, and who had 
fo uncertain an enjoyment of their riches, would carry 
uſury to the utmoſt extremity, and by their great profits 


Tnovcn theſe acts of violence againſt the Jews proceed- 
ed much from bigotry, they were ftill more derived from 


avidity and rapine. So far from defiring in that age to 
convert them, it was enacted by law in France, that, if 
any Jew embraced Chriſtianity, he forfeited all his goods, 
_ to the king or his ſuperior lod. 
Theſe plunderers were careful, left the profits accruing 
from their dominion over that unhappy race, ſhould be 
diminiſhed by their converſion *. 
Commencs muſt be in a wretched condition, where 
intereſt was fo high, and where the fole proprietors of 
money employed it in uſury only, and were expoſed to 
ſuch extortion and injuſtice. But the bad police of the 
country was another obſtacle to improvements; and ren- 
Dre 
carious, "The Chronicle of Dunſtable fays „ that men 
we» agar Games fo their houſes, and Gaz whale viliges 
were often plundered by bands of robbers, though no civil 
wars at that time prevailed in the kingdom. In 1249, 
ſome years before the inſurrection of the barons, two 
merchants of Brabant came to the king at Wincheſter, 


* M. Nie, p. 623. Reich, vol. i. p. 622. Du Cangs verde 
Judæi. * Vel. i. . 255. 
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© 8 & Þ. and told him, that they had been ſpoiled of all their goods 
wenn by certain robbers, whom they knew, becauſe they faw 
327% their faces every day in his court ; that like practices pre- 
vailed all over England, and travellers were continually 
expoſed to the danger of being rubbed, bound, wounded, 
and murdered ; that theſe crimes eſcaped with impunity, 
becauſe the miniſters of juſtice themſelves were in a con- 
federacy with the robbers ; and that they, for their part, 
inftead of bringing matters to a fruitleſs trial by law, were 
willing, though merchants, to decide their cauſe with 
the robbers by arms and a duel. The king, provoked at 
theſe abuſes, ordered a jury to be incloſed, and to try 
= The jury, though conſiſting of twelve men 
of property in Hampſhire, were found to be alſo in a con- 
federacy with the felons, and acquitted them. Henry, in 
2 rage, committed the jury to prifon, threatened them with 
ſevere puniſhment, and ordered a new jury to be incloſed, 
who, dreading the fate of their fellows, at laſt found a 
verdict againft the criminals. Many of the king's own 
houſehold were diſcovered to have participated in the 
guilt ; and they ſaid, for their excuſe, that they received 
no wages from him, and were obliged to rob for a main- 
tenance”, Knights and efgnires, fays the Diftum of Ke- 
nelworth, who were robbers, if they have ns land, fall pay 
the half of their goods, and find fuſfcient facurity to hee 
henceforth the peace of the kingdom. Such were the man- 
ners of the times ! 
Ons can the leſs repine, during the prevalence of ſuch 
manners, at the frauds and forgeries of the clergy; as it 
gives lefs diſturbance to ſociety, to take men's money from 
them with their own conſent, though by deceits and lies, 
than to raviſh it by open force and violence. During 
this reign the papal power was at its ſummit, aud was 
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— to Cectine, by reaſon of the im- © #6 F. 

meaſurable avarice and extortions of the court of Rome, 

which diſguſted the clergy as well as laity, in every king- 227% 

dom of Europe. England itfelf, though fenk in the deepeſt 

abyſs of ignorance and ſuperſtition, had ſeriouſly enter- 

tained thoughts of ſhaking of the papal yoke * ; and the 

Roman pontiff was obliged to think of new expedicnts 

for rivetting it faſter upon the Chriſtian world. For this 

purpoſe, Gregory IX. publiſhed his decretals *, which are 

» collefiton of hogrrics, frrmneedle to the courtel Rene, 

and conſiſt of the ſuppoſed decrees of popes in the firſt 

centuries. But theſe forgeries are fo groſs, and confound 

ſo palpably all language, hiſtory, chronology, and anti- 

quities z matters more ftubborn than any fpeculative 

truths - whatſoever ; that even that church, which is not 

ſtartled at the moſt monſtrous contradiftions and abfurdi- 

ties, has been obliged to abandon them to the critics. But 

in the dark period of the thirteenth century, they paſſed 

for undiſputed and authentic ; and men, entangled in the 
mazes of this falſe literature, joined to the philoſophy, 

equally falſe, of the times, had nothing wherewithal to 

defend themſelves, but ſome ſmall remains of common 

ſenſe, which paſſed for profancneſs and impiety, and 

the indelible regard to ſelf-intereſt, which, as it was the 

fole motive in the priefts for framing theſe impoſtures, 

„„ 

them. 

AxoTuzz expedient, deviſed by the church of Rome, 
in this period, for ſecuring her power, was the iaftitution 
of _ new religious orders, chiefly the Dominicans and 
Franciſcaps, who procecded with all the zcal aud ſucceſs 
that attend novelties ; were better qualified to gain the 
populace than the old orders, now become rich and in- 
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Tus trial by orden was aboliſhed in this reign 
order of council : A faint mark of improvement in the 
. 
Hzynv granted 
in which he gave the inhabitants a licence w dig 
This is the firſt mention of coal in England. 
Ws learn from Madox ©, that this king gave at one 
i time 100 ſhillings to maſter Henry, his poet: Alſo the 
| fame year he orders this poet ten pounds. | 
> Rymer, vol. . p. 236, Spelman, y. ya6e 
© Page 268. - 


a charter to the town of Neweaſtle, 
coal. 
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Ir appears from Selden, that in the 45th of this reign, © 
2 hundred and fifty mga, and Shy rind becens ns 
te- 
cighty- 


were ſummoned to perſorni the ſervice, due by their 
n. In the 20th of the ſubſequent reign, 
fix temporal barons, twenty biſhops, and fo forty-cight 
3 


4 Titles of honour, part 2. chap» 3+ 
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CHAP. Xx. 
EDWARD I. 


Civil adiminiftr ation of the ting Conqueſt of Wales 
li of Scetland—— Competitors for the 
crown of Scatland —— Reference to Edward —— 
Hemage of Scatland—— Award of Edward in 
favour of Balia ar with France —— Di- 
greſſion concerning the conſtitution of parliamer: 
—— War with Scotland — Scotland ſubdued 
War with Frence ——Diſſentions with the clergy 


—— Arbitrary meaſures —— Peace with France 


HAP. 
XIII. 
——— 

7 


Engliſh were as yet ſo little enured to obedience 
under a regular government, that the death of almoſt 
every king, fiace the conqueſt, had been attended with 
diforders ; and the council, reſlecting on the recent civil 


theſe great convulfions, had reaſon to apprehend dan- 
gerous conſequences from the abſence of the fon and fuc- 
cellar of Henry. They therefore hafſtened to proclaim 
prince Edward, to fwear allegiance to him, and to fum- 
anon the ſtates of the kingdom, in order to provide for the 
public peace in this important conjunfture * Walter 


© Rymer, vol. i. pz. Walling p.43. Trive', p. 239+ 
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by the prince of the country to a tournament which he 
was preparing; and as Edward excelled in thoſe martial 
and dangerous exerciſes, the trut image of war, he de. 
Seed int the epjdrtubily & 
of war was here unfortunately turned into the thing itſelf. 
Edward and his retinue were fo ſuceeſaſul in the jouſta, 
made a ferious attack upon them, which was repulſed, 
and much blood was idly thed in the quared*. This 
rencounter received the name of the petty battle of Cha- 
loans. 
WARD went from Chalons to Paris, and did homage 
to Philip for the dominions which he held in France'. 
He thence returned to Guienne, and ſettled that province, 
which was in fome confuſion. He made his journey to 
London through France; in his paſlage he accommo- 
dated at Montreuil a difference with Margaret, counteß 
of Flanders, heireſs of that territory * ; he was received 
with joyful acclamations by his people, and was ſolemnly 
crowned at Weſtminſter by Robert, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. 

Tux king immediately applied himſelf to the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of his kingdom, and to the correcting of thoſe 
of government. The plan of his policy was equally ge- 
both as the immediate rivals of the crown, and oppreſſor 
of the people; and he purpoſed, by an exact diſtribution 
of juſtice, and a rigid execution of the laws, to give 
once protection to the inferior orders of the fate, and to 
diminiſh the arbitrary power of the great, on which their 


> Waldag, p. 44. Trivet, p- 243- M. Weſt, p. gon- 
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hngerous authority was chiefly founded. Making ita © 14 F 
ue in his own conduft to obſerve, except —— 
jndry occaions, the privileges fecured to them by the 127% 
Os Chabkr, bi adquized > right ts lali® upin cle 
obſervance of the fame charter towards their vaſſals and 
:nferiors ; and he made the crown be regarded by all the 
ere 
fon, Beſides enafting feveral uſeful fatures, in 2 par- 
lament which he ſummoned at Weſtminſter, he took care 
winſpeft the conduft of all his magiſtrates and judges, 
w diplace fuck as were either negligent or corrupt, to 
ide them with fafficient force for the execution of 
alice, to extirpate all bands and confederacies of robbers, 
md to repreſs thoſe more filent robberies, which were 
mmmined cicther by the power of the nobles, or under 
tie countenance of public authority. By this rigid ad- 
niniftration, the face of the kingdom was foon changed; 
and order and juſtice took place of violence and oppreſ- 
fon : But amidft the excellent inffitutions and public- 
hicized plans of Edward, there ftill appears fomewhat 
bk of the ſeverity of his perfount charafier, and of the 
prejudices of the times. 
As the various kinds of malefaftors, the murderers, 
dome fo numerous and powerful, that the ordinary mini- 
fers of juſtice, eſyetially in the weſtern couuties, were 
afraid to execute the laws againſt them, the king found it 
neceſfiry to provide an extraordinary remedy for the evil; 
ad ke crected 2 new tribunal, which, however uſeful, 
would fave been deemed, in times of more regular liberty, 
3 great firetch of illegal and arbitrary power. It con- 
ſiſted of commiſſioners, who were empowered to enquire 
into diſorders and crimes of all kinds, and to inſſict the 
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© 4 F. with this unuſual commiſion, made their  cioruits 


hens throughout the counties of England molt infeſted with 
1759 this evil, and carried terror into all thoſe parts of the 


kingdom. In their zeal to puniſh crimes, they did not 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh between the innocent and guilty , 
the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion became a ground of accuſation and 
trial; the ſlighteſt evidence was received againft crimi- 
nals; priſons were crowded with malefactors, real or pre- 
tended ; fevere fines were levied for ſmall offences; and 
by this expedient, found it neceſſary to ſtop the courſe of 
fo great rigour, and after terrifying and diffipating, by this 
tribunal, the gangs of diſorderly people in England, he 

annulled the commiſfion* ; and never aſter- 
wards renewed it. 

Ancne te wins Shae w which he Monks 
was ſubject, no one was more univerſally complained of 
than the adulteration of the coin; and as this crime re- 
quired more art than the Engliſh of that age, who chief 
ſeſſed of, the imputation fell upon the Jews®. Edward 
alſo ſeems to have indulged a ſtrong ptrepoſſeſſion agaialt 
that nation; and this ill- judged zeal for Chriſtianity be- 
ing naturally augmented by an expedition to the Holy 
Land, he let looſe the whole rigour of his juſtice againſt 
that unhappy people. Two hundred and eighty of them 
were hanged at once for this crime in London alone, be- 
fides thoſe who ſuffered in other parts of the kingdom”. 
"The houſes and lands (for the Jews had of late ventured 
to make purchaſes of that kind), as well as the goods of 
great multitudes, were fold and confiſcated: And the 

1 Speiman's Ged. in verbs Trailbofor. But Spelman was either wil- 
takes in placing this commifies is the fifth year of the king, or it was re- 
newed in 130. Ser Rymen, vob. if. p. g6o. Triver, p. 335, M. Wet. 
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ren BY ting, Ea it ſhould be fulpeicd that the riches of the © f F- 
— 
F275» 


| with ers were the chief part of their guilt, ordered a 
moiety of the money, raiſed by theſe confiſcations, to be 
ſt apart, and beſtowed upon fuch as were willing to be 
converted to Chriſtianity. But reſentment was more pre- 
ralent with them, than any temptation from their poverty; 
and very few of them could be induced by intereſt to em- 
brace the religion of their perſecutors. "The miſeries of 
this people did not here terminate. Though the arbitrary 
ulliages and exactions, levied upon them, had yielded a 
conſtant and confiderable revenue to the crown; Ed- 
ward, prompted by his zeal and his rapacity, reſolved 
ſme time after to purge the kingdom entirely of that 
hated race, and to feize to himſelf at once their whole 
property as the reward of his kbour?. He leſt them 
only money ſufficient to bear their charges into foreign 
them : But the inhabitants of the cinque-gorts, imitating 
the bigotry and avidity of their ſovereign, defpoiled moſt 
of them of this fmall pittance, and even threw many of 
them into the fea: A crime for which the king, who 
was determined to be the ſole plunderer in his dominions, 
inſlicted a capita] puniſhment upon them. No lefs than 
fifteen thoufand Jews were at this time robbed of their 
effeQts and baniſhed the kingdom: Very few of that na- 
tion have fince lived in England: And as it is impoflible 
for 2 nation to ſubſiſt without lenders of money, and 
none will lend without a compenſation, the practice of 
vfury, as it was then called, was thenceforth exerciſed by 
me Engliſh themſelves upon their fellow-citizens, or by 
Lombards and other foreigners. It is very much to be 
queſtioned, whether the dealings of theſe new ufurers 
were equally open and unexceptionable with thoſe of the 
* In the year 1290. * Walfing. p. 54 Heming, vol. i. F. 20. 
| Tiiver, p. 266. 
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the value of eſcheats, forfeitures, and wardfhips ; and 
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P. old. By = law of Richard, it was enatted, that three 


—— copies ſhould be made of every bond given to a Jew ; one 


17S FIT ws be put into the hands of a public magiſtrate, another 


into thoſe of a man of credit, and a third to remain with 
the Jew himſelf*. But as the canon kw, feconded by 
the municipal, permitted no Chriſtian to take intereft, 
all tranſactions of this kind rauft, after the baniſhmen of 
the Jews, have become more ſecret and clandeſtine ; and 
the lender, of conſequence, be paid both for the uſe of 
his money, and foc the infamy and danger which he in- 
curred by lending it. 

Tus great poverty of the crown, though no excuſe, 
was probably the cauſe of this egregious tyranny exerciſed 
againſt the Jews ; but Edward alſo practiſed other more 
honourable means of remedying that evil. He employed 
a ſtrict frugality in the management and diſtribution of 
his revenue : He engaged the parliament to vote him a 
fifteenth of all moveables ; the pope to grant him the 
tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues for three years; and 
the merchants to conſent to a perpetual impoſition of half 
a mark on every ſack of wool exported, and a mark en 
three hundred fkins. He alſo iſſued commiſſions to en- 
quire into all encroachments on the royal demeſne; into 


into the means of repairing or improving every branch 
of the revenue”. The commiſſioners in the executicn of 
their office, began to carry matters too far againſt the 
nobility, and to queſtion titles to eſtates which had been 
tranſmitted from father to ſon for ſeveral generations. Earl 
Warrenne, who had done ſuch eminent fervice in the late 
reign, being required to ſhow his titles, drew his ſword; 
3 joint adventurer in the enterprize ; and he himſelf was 


$4 Trivet, p. . 
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determined 
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mine to maintain what had from that period re. 2 r. 
mained unqueſtioned in his fawily. The king, nfl (—_—_ 
of the danger, deſiſted from making farther enquiries of 
this nature. 


Bur the ars. ſpirit of Edvard could not Jong remain 
= 

pize more more advantageous to 
his people. Lewellyn, prince of Wales, had been deeply 
engaged with the Mountfort faction; had entered into 
ill their conſpiracies againft the crown; had 
de on their fide ; and till the battle of Eveſham, fo 
tal to that party, had employed every expedjent to de- 
pet the royal cauſe, and to promote the ſucceſs of the 
ons. In the general accommodation, made with the 


ranquiſhed, Lewellyn had alſo obtained his pardon ; but 
1 he was the moſt powerful, and therefore the mott ob- 


noxious vaſſal of the crown, he had reaſon to entertain 
3 - Saptatss Atan gar 


** 


F Walfag, p. 46, 47- Heming, vel. 3. p. 5 Tiivets p. 248 
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CHAP. lherty*. "The king, having now brought the ftate to a 
3276. exerciſing his authorit y, and fubduing entir ely the prin · 
cipality of Wales. He refuſed all Lewellyn's demande, 
except that of a ſaſe - conduct; ſent him repeated ſummons 
to perform the duty of a vaſfal ; levied an army to reduce 
| him to obedience ; obtained a new aid of a fifteenth from 


approached the Welſh army in its laſt retreat. He here 
avoided the putting to trial the valour of a nation, proud 
of its ancient independence, and inflamed with 2nimolity 
againſt its hereditary enemies ; and he truſted to the flow, 
bur ſure effects of famine, for reducing that people to fub- 
jeftion. The rude and fimple manners of the natives, 


© Rymer, vol. B. . 63, Walfing, p. 45. Trivet, p. 247+ 
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a: well as the mountainous fituation of their country, had if. 
made them entirely neglect tillage, and truſt to paſturage p 
alone for their fubhtence: A method of life which had 2277. 
hitherto ſecured them againſt the irregular attempes of the 
Engliſh, but expoſed them to certain ruin, when the 
conqueſt of the country was fteddily purſued, and pru- 

dently planned by Edward. Deflicute of magazines, 

cooped wp in a narrow corner, they, as well as their cattle, 
ſuſfered all the rigors of famine ; and without 

being able to ftrike a ſtrobe for his independence, was at 

laſt obliged to ſubmit at diſcretion, and receive the terms 
impoſed upon him by the victor ". He bound himfelf to vgels Nov: 
pay to Edward 50,000pounds, 2s a reparation of damages; 

to do homage to the crown of England ; to permit all the 

other barons of Wales, except four near Snowdun, to 
lwear fealty to the ſame crown ; to relinquiſh the country 
between Cheſhire and the river Conway ; to ſettle on his 
brother Roderic a thouſand marks 2 year, and on David 
ive hundred; and to deliver ten hoſtages as ſecurity for 
bis future fobmiffion ®. 

Enwand, on the performance of the other articles, 
remitted to the prince of Wales the payment of the 50,000 
pounds *, which were ſtipulated by treaty, and which, it is 
probable, the poverty of the country made it abſolutely im- 
pallible for him to levy. But notwithſtanding this indul- 
gence, complaints of iniquities foon aroſe on the fide of the 
ranquiſhed : The Englith, infolent on their eaſy and blood - 
leſs vitory, oppreſſed the inhabitants of the diſtricts which 
were yiekled to them: The lords marchers committed 
with impunity all kinds of violence on their Welſh neigh- 
bours: New and more ſevere terms were impoſed on Lew- 
elyn himſelf; and Edward, when the prince attended 
dim at Worceſter, exacted 2 promiſe that he would retain 
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no perſon in his principality who ſhould be obnoxious to 
Longer the Englilh monarch”. There were other perſonal 


CHAN 


1277) infuls which raiſed the indignation of the Welſh, and 
” made them determine rather to encounter a force, which 

they had already experienced to be ſo much fuperior, than 
to bear oppreſſion from the haughty vidors. Prince Da- 
brother, and promiſed to concur in the defence of public 
liberty. The Welſh flew to arms; and Edward, not 
diſpleaſed with the occafion of making his conqueſt final 
and abſolute, aſſembled all his military tenants, and ad- 
vanced into Wales with an army, which the inhabitants 
could not reaſonably hope to refit. The fituation of 
the country gave the Welſh at firſt forme advantage 
over Luke de Tany, one of Edward's captains, who had 
paſſed the Menau with 2 detachment® : But Lewelljn, 
being ſurpriaed by Mortimer, was defeated and flain in 
an ation, and 2000 of his followers were put to the 
fword *. David, who ſucceeded him in the principality, 
could never collect an army fufficient to face the Engliſh; 
and being chaced from hill to hill, and hunted from one 
retreat to another, was obliged to conceal himſelf under 
various diſguiſes, and was at laſt betrayed in his lurkiog- 
place to the enemy. Edward fent him in chains © 
Shrewſbury ; and bringing him to a formal trial before all 
the peers of England, ordered this ſovereign prince to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, for defend- 
ing by arms the liberties of his native country, togethc: 
with his own hereditary authority *. All the Welſh no- 
bility fubmined to the conqueror ; the laws of England, 
with the ſtheriffs and other miniſters of juſtice, were 


y Dr. PowelPs Hil. of Wales, p. 364 345- ® Walkog, p- . 
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Tun king, ſenſible that nothing kept alive the ideas of 14. 
military valour and of ancient 
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kingdom of Sicily, which the pope, after his hopes from 
England failed him, had beſtowed on Charles, brother to 
St. Lewis, and which was claimed upon other titles, by 
Peter king of Arragon, father to Alphonſo. Edward ha 
powers from both princes to ſettle the terms of peace, and 
he ſucceeded in his endeavours ; but as the controverſy no. 
wiſe regards England, we ſhall not enter into a detail cf 
it. He ſtayed abroad above three years; and on his le- 
turn, found many diſorders to have prevailed, both from 
open violence, and from the corruption of juſtice. 
Tuomas Cnanmzrian, a gentleman of fome note, 
had aſſembled ſeveral of his affociates at Boſton, in Lin- 
colnſhire, under pretence of holding a tournament, an 
exerciſe practiſed by the gentry only ; but in reality with 


a view of plundering the rich fair of Boſton, and robbin; 


ralg. 


the merchants. To facilitate his purpoſe, he privately 
ſet fire to the town ; and while the inhabitants were em- 
ployed in quenching the flames, the conſpirators broke 
into the booths, and carried off the goods. Chamberlaia 
himſelf was detected and hanged ; but maintained fo ſted- 
dily the point of honour to his accemplices, that he could 
not be prevailed on, by offers or promiſes, to diſcover 
any of them. Many other inſtances of robbery and vio- 
Jence broke out in all parts of England; though the 
ſingular circumſtances attending this conſpiracy have 
made it alone be particularly recorded by hiſtorians *. 


Zur the corruption of the judges, by which the foun- 
tains of juſtice were poiſoned, feemed of ftill more dan- 
gerous conſequence. Edward, in order to remedy this 
prevailing abuſe, fummoned a parliament, and brought 
the judges to a trial; where all of them, except tuo, 
who were clergymen, were convicted of this flagrant ini- 
quity, were fined, and depoſed. The amount of dhe 
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fines, levied upon them, is alone a fufficient proof of CHAP. 
their guilt; being above one hundred thouſand marks, an ., 
immun furs in thoſe days, and fufficicnt to defray the naty. 
charges of an expenſive war between two great kingdoms. 
The king afterwards made all the new judges fwear, 
that they would take no bribes; but his expedient, of 
depoling and fining the old ones, was the more effeftual 
remedy. — 

Wi now come to give an account of the ſtate of affairs 
in Scotland, which gave rife to the moſt tranſ- 
ations of this reign, and of fome of the ſubſequent ; 
though the intercourſe of that kingdom with England, 
either in peace or war, had hitherto produced fo few 
events of moment, that, to avoid tediouſneſs, we have 
omitted many of them, and have been very conciſe in re- 
lating the reſt. If the Scots had, before this period, any 
real hiſtory, worthy of the name, except what they glean 
from ſcattered paſſages in the Engliſh hiſtorians, thoſe 
events, however minute, yet, being the only foreign 
nanſactions of the nation, might deſerve a place in it. 

Trnovern the government of Scotland had been conti- aguire of 
nually expoſed to thoſe fations and convulfions which == 
ae incident to all barbarous, and to many civilized na- 
tions ; and though the fuccefſions of their kings, the only 
part of their hiſtory which deſerves any credit, had often 
deir of the royal family had flill in the end prevailed, 
and Alexander III. who had eſpouſed the fiſter of Edward, 
probably inherited, aſter a period af about eight hundred 
years, and through a ſuccefion of males, the ſceptre of 
al the Scottiſh princes, who had governed the nation 
Gcd, in 1286, by a fall from his horſe at Kingborn*, 
ol © BY without leaving any male iſſue, and without any defcend- 
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except Margaret, born of Eric, king of Norway, 
of Margaret, daughter of the Scottiſh monarch. 
princeſs, commonly cailed the maid of Norway, 
2 female, and an infant, and a foreigner, yet be- 
ing the lawful heir of the kingdom, had, through her 
care, been recognized ſuceeſſor by the ſtates 
of Scotland b; and on Alexander's death, the diſpoſitions 
peared fo juſt and prudent, that no diforders, as might 
naturally be apprehended, enſued in the kingdom. Mar- 
garet was acknowledged queen of Scotland ; five guar- 
dians, the biſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſgow, the eark 
of Fife and Buchan, and James, fteward of Scotland, 
entered peaceably upon the adminiſtration ; and the in- 
fant princeſs, under the protection of Edward, her great 
uncle, and Eric, her father, who exerted themſelves on 
this occaſion, ſeemed firmly ſeated on the throne of Scot- 
und. The Engliſh monarch was naturally led to built 
mighty projects on this incident; and having lately, by 
force of arms, brought Wales under fubjeftion, he . 
tempted, by the marriage of Margaret with his eldeft fon 
Edward, to unite the whole iſland into one monarchy, 
and thereby to give it ſecurity both againſt domeſtic con- 
vulſions and foreign invaſions, 'The amity which had 
of late prevailed between the two nations, and which, 
even in former times, had never been interrupted by any 
violent wars or injuries, facilitated the execcu-, 
tion of this project, fo fayourable to the happineſs and 
of both ; and the ſtates of Scotland 
even agreed, that their young ſovereign be edu- 
cated in the court of Edward. Anxious, however, for 
the liberty and independency of their country, they took 
care to Ripulate very equitable conditions, exe they 
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entruſted themfeives into the hands of fo great and fo am- Hau. 
bitious a monarch. It was agreed, that they ſhould enjoy 3 
all their ancient laws, liberties, and cuſtoms; that in cafe 22 
young Edward and Margaret ſhould die without iſſue, 

the crown of Scotland ſhould revert to the next heir, and 
ſhould be inherited by him free and independent; that 
the military tenants of the crown ſhould never be obliged 
to go out of Scotland, in order to do homage to the fove- 
reign of the united kingdoms, nor the chapters of cathe- 
dual, collegiate, or conventual churches, in order to make 
deftions ; that the parhiaments, ſummoned for Scottiſh 
affairs, ſhould always be held within the bounds of that 
kingdom ; and that Edward ſhould bind himſelf, under 
the penalty of 100,000 marks, payable to the pope for 
the uſe of the holy wars, to obſerve all theſe articles. 
It is not cafy to conceive, that two nations could have 
weated more on 2 foot of equality than Scotland and Eng- 
land maintained during the whole courſe of this tranſac - 
tion : And though Edward gave his aſſent to the article 
concerning the future independency of the Scottiſh crown, 
with 2 ſaving of bis former rights; this reſerve gave no 
aa to the nobility of Scotland, both becauſe theſe 
no diſturbance, and becauſe the Scots had fo near a pro- 
ſpect of ſecing them entirely abſorbed in the rights of their 
W 
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Bur this project, fo happily formed and fo amicably 
condudted, failed of fucceſs, by the ſudden death of the 
Norvegian princeſs, who expired on her paſſage to Scot- 
nd, and left a very diſmal proſpect to the kingdom. 
Though diforders were for the preſent obviated by the 
authority of the regency formerly eſtabliſhed, the fuc- 5 
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_ pretenders. The poſterity of Wilkam, king of Scot- 
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ceffon itſelf of the crown was now become an object of 
diſpute ; and the regents could not pelt, that a contro- 
verſy, which is not uſually decided by reafon and argu- 
ment alone, would be peaceably ſettled by them, or even 
by the ftates of the kingdom, amidſt fo many powerful 


had, the prince taken priſoner by Henry II. being all 
entinct by the death of Margaret of Norway; the right 
to the crown devolved on the iflue of David, carl of 
Huntingdon, brother to William, whoſe male line being 
alſo extinct, left the ſuccefion open to the poſterity of 
his daughters. The earl of Huntingdon bad three daugh- 
ters; Margaret, married to Alan lord of Galloway, I- 
bella, wife of Robert Brus or Bruce, lord of Annandale, 
and Adama, who eſpouſed Henry lord Haſtings. Mar- 
garet, the eldeſt of the filters, leit one daughter, Dever- 
gilda, married to John Baliol, by whom ſhe had a fon of 
the fame name, one of the preſent competitors for the crown: 
Habella, the fecond, bore a fon, Robert Bruce, who was 
now alive, and who alſo infifted on his claim : Adama, 
the third, left a fon, John Haſtings, who pretended that 
the kingdom of Scotland, hke many other inheritances, 
was diviſible among the three daughters of the earl of 
Huntingdon, nnd that he, in right of his mother, had 2 
tide to a third of it. Baliol and Bruce united againft 
Haſtings, in maintaining that the kingdom 'was in- 
civiſible ; but cach of them, fupported by plauſible 
reaſons, aſſerted the preference of his own title. Bahol 
was fprung from the elder branch : Bruce was ene degree 
nearer the common flock ; If the principle of reprefenta- 
tion was regarded, the former had the better claim : If 
was conſidered, the latter was entitled to the 
preference *: The ſentiments of men were divided : All 
2 and 
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The people followed implicitly their leaders : The two C = 4 F. 


claimants themſelves had great power and numerous re. 
tainers in Scotland: And it is no wonder that, among 
a rude people, more accuſtomed to arms than enured to 
laws, 2 controverſy of this nature, which could not be 


fines ; and men, guided more by cuſtom than by reaſon, 
valent in their own time. The prafiice of that age, in 
been to chuſe a foreign prince, as an equal arbiter, by 
vented thoſe diſmal confuſions and diforders, inſeparable 
at all times from war, but which were mukiplied a 
hundred fold, and diſperſed into every corner, by the na- 


endeavoured to compole their difſentions by a reference to 
the king of France ; and the celebrated integrity of that 
monarch had prevented all the bad effects, which mig} 
naturally have becn dreaded from fo perilous an expe- 
Gent. It was thus that the kings of France and Arra- 
controverſies to Edward's judgment; and the remoteneis 
of their ſtates, the great power of the princes, and the little 
intereſt which he had on either fide, had induced him to 
acquit himſelf with honour in his decifions. The parlia 
ment of Scotland, therefore, threatened with a furious 


civil war, and allured by the great reputation of the Eng 
liſh monarch, as well as by the preſent amicable corre- 
ſpondence between the kingdoms, agreed in making a 
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CTYSN reference to Edward ; and Fraſer, biſhop of Se. Andrews, 
1297 lation, and to claim his good offices in the preſent dan- 
— gers to which they were expoſed '. 


titors would dare to withſtand : When this expedient was 


object to it : Indifferent perſons thought that the imminent 
perils of a civil war would thereby be prevented : And 
no one refleted on the ambitious character of Edward, 
and the almoſt certain ruin which muſt attend a ſmall 
Rate, divided by faction, when it thus implicitly fubmits 
itſelf to the will of ſo powerful and encroaching a neigh- 
bour. 
Tus temptation was too ftrong for the virtue of the 
Engliſh monarch to refit. He purpoſed to lay hold of 
the preſent favourable opportunity, and if not to create, 
at leaf# to revive, his claim of a feudal 
Scotland; a claim which had hitherto lain in the deepeſt 
obſcurity, and which, if ever it had been an object of at- 
tention, or had been fo much as fuſpefied, would have 
eſſectually prevented the Scottiſh barons from chuſing 
him for an umpire. He well knew, that, if this pre- 
tenſion were once ſubmitted to, as it ſeemed difficult, in 
the preſent fituation of Scotland, to oppoſe it, the abſo- 
hate ſovereignty of that kingdom (which had been the 
caſe with Wales) would foon follow ; and that one great 
vaſſal, cooped up in an iſland with his liege lord, without 
reſource from foreign powers, without aid from any 
fellow vaſlals, could not long maintain his dominions 
againſt the efforts of a mighty kingdom, affified by all 
the cavils which the feudal kw afforded his fuperior 


againſt him. In purſuit of this great object, very advan- 
I Heming, vol. i. p. 3%. 


tageous 


propoſed by one party, the other deemed it dangerous to 
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tageous to England, perhaps in the end no lefs beneficial CHAP. 
wo Scotland, but extremely unjuſt and iniquitous in ict, ., 


Edward bufied himſelf in ſearching for proofs of his pre- 
tended ſuperiority ; and inftead of lookin - into his own 
archives, which, if his claim had been real, muſt have 
afforded him numerous records of the homages done by 
thentic teſtimony, he made all the monaſteries be ran- 
ſacked for old chronicles and hiftories written by Eng- 
liſhmen, and he collected all the paſſages which ſeemed 
anywiſe to favour his pretenfions ®. Yet even in this 
method of which muſt have diſcovered to 
himſelf the injuſtice of his claim, he was far from being 
fortunate. He began his proofs from the time of Edward the 
elder, anc continued them through all the ſubſequent Saxon 
and Norman times; but produced nothing to his purpole . 
The whole amount of his authorities during the Saxon 
period, when ſtripped of the bombaſt and inaccurate ſtyle 
of the monkiſh hiſtorians, is, that the Scots had fome- 
times been defeated by the Engliſh, had received peace 
on diſadvantageous terms, had made fubmiſtons to the 
Engliſh monarch, and had even perhaps fallen into ſome 
dependance on 2 power, which was io much ſuperior, 
and which they had not at that time ſufficient force to 
rent. His authorities from the Norman period were, if 
poſible, ſtill leſs concluſive ; The hiftorians indeed make 
frequent mention of homage done by the northern poten- 
date z but no one of them fays that it was done for his 
kingdom ; and ſeveral of them declare, in expreſs terms, 
that it was relative only to the fiefs which he enjoyed 
fourth of the Tweed“; in the fame manner, as the king 
of England himſelf fwore fealty to the French monarch, 
for the fieſs which he inherited in France. And to fuch 
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CHAP. fcandalous ſhifts was Edward reduced, that he quotes 2 
—_— pg from Hoveden *, where it is aflerted, that a Seo. 
tiſh king had done homage to England; but he purpoſely 
omits the latter part of the ſentence, which expreſſes 
| c 
in England. 

— was takaw prifeccr 
in the battle of Alawic, he was obliged, for the recovery 
of his liberty, to fwear fealty to the victor for his crown 
ieſelf. The deed was performed according to all the rites 
of the feudal kw: The record was preferved in the 
Engliſh archives, and is mentioned by all the hiftorians : 
But as it is the only one of the kind, and as hiflerians 
ſpeak of this faperiority as 2 great acquiſition gained by 
the fortunate arms of Henry II. , there can remain no 
doubt, that the kingdom of Scotland was, in all former 
periods, entirely free and independent. Its fubjeftion 
continued a very few years: King Richard defirous, be- 
fore his departure for the Holy Land, to conciliate the 
friendſhip of William, renounced that homage, which, 
he fays in expreſs terms, had been extorted by his father; 
and he only retained the uſual homage which had been 
done by the Scottiſh princes for the lands which they 
held in England. 

Zur though this tranſaction rendered the independence 
of Scotland ſtill more unqueſtionable, than if no fealty 
had ever been ſworn to the Engliſ crown ; the Scottiſh 
kings, apprized of the point aimed at by their powerful 
neighbours, ſeem for a long time to have retained ſome 
jealouſy on that head, and in doing homage, to have 
anxiouſly obviated all ſuch pretenfions. When William 
in 1200 did homage to John at Lincoln, he was careful 
to inſert a falvo for his royal dignity” : When Alexander 
III. ent affiftance to his father-in-law, Henry III. during 
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monarch : And when the fame prince was invited to 
aſſiſt at the coronation of this very Edward, he declined a: 
— Gy 9 CUTS 4 
produced) were but a feeble rampart againſt the power of 
the fword, Edward, carrying with him a great army, 
which was to enforce his proofs, advanced to the frontiers, 
and invited the Scortiſh parliament, and all the competi- 
tors, to attend him in the caffle of Norham, a place fitu- 
ated on the foathern banks of the Tweed, in order to 
determine that cauſe, which had been referred to his ar- 
bitration. But though this deference ſeemed due to ſo 
great 2 monarch, and was no more than what his father 
and the Englifh barons had, in fimilur ci 

paid ts Lewis IX., the king, careful not to give" 

and determined never to produce his claim, till it ſhould 
be too late to think of oppoſition, ſent the Scottiſh ba- 
nn that, though at that time they 
paſſed the frontiers, this ſtep ſhould never be drawn into 
precedent, or afford the Engliſh kings a pretence for ex- 
ating 2 like fubmiſlion in any future tranſaftion ”. boch May. 
When the whole Scottiſh nation had thus uawarily put 
themſelves in his power, Edward opened the conferences 
at Norham : He informed the parliament, by the mouth 
of Roger le Brabancon, his chief juſticiary, that he was 
come thither to determine the right among the competi- 
tors to their crown ; that he was determined to do ſtrict 
juſtice to all parties; and that he was intitled to this 
authority, not in virtue of the reference made to him, but 
ur quality of ſuperior and liege lord of the kingdom ”. 
+ Rymer, val. ii. . $44- t See note [B] at ihe end of the volume, 
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Sn, Hethen produced his proofs of this fuperiority, which be 
w—y— pretended to be unqueſtionable, and he required of them 
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were thereby reduced to an abfolute dependence upon 
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an acknowledgment of it; a demand, which was ſuper- 


fluous if the fact were already known and avowed, and 


which plainly betrays Edward's conſciouſneſs of his lame 
at ſo new a pretenſion, and anſwered only by their ſilence. 
But the king, in order to maintain the appearance of free 
and regular proceedings, defired them to remove into their 
own country, to deliberate upon his claim, to examine 
his proofs, to propoſe all their objections, and to inform 
him of their refolution : And he appointed a plain at Up- 
ſettleton, on the northern banks of the Tweed, for that 


Wu the Scottiſh barons aſſembled in this place, 
though moved with indignation at the injuſtice of this 
unexpected claim, and at the fraud with which it had 
been conducted, they found themſelves betrayed into 2 
fituation, in which it was impoſſchle for them to make 
any defence for the ancient liberty and independence of 
their country. The king of England, a martial and po- 
litic prince, at the head of a powerful army, lay at a very 
ſmall diſtance, and was only ſeparated from them by 2 
river fordable in many places. Though by a fudden 
flight ſome of them might themſelves be able to mak: 
their eſcape ; what hopes could they entertain of fecuring 
the kingdom againſt his future enterprizes? Without 2 
head, without union among themſelves, attached all of 
them to different competitors, whoſe title they had raſhly 
ſubmitted to the decifion of this foreign uſurper, and who 


bim; they could only expeR, by reſiſtance, to entail on 
themſelves and their poſterity a more grievous and more 
defirudtive ſervitude. Yet even, in this deſperate ſtate of 
their affairs, the Scottiſh * 
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», cnc of the beſt hifflorians of that period, had © Ha F. 
the courage to reply, that, till they had a king, they could . — 
take no reſolution on fo momentous a point: The journal 2293. 
of king Edward fays, that they made no anſwer at all *: 

That is, perhaps, no particular anſwer or objeftion to 
Edward's claim: And by this folution it is poflible to re- 
fore, interpreting their filence as conſent, addreſſed him 
lf to the feveral competitors, and previouſly to his pro- 
apr acknowledgment of his 

is evident from the genealogy of the 

the ſucceſſion, that between Baliol and Bruce on the one 
hand, and lord Haſtings on the other, concerning the par- 
tition of the crown ; and that between Baliol and Bruce 
tiles, ſuppoſing the kingdom indiviſible: Yet there ap- 
pared on this occaſion no leis than nine claimants beſides ; 
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as none of them had the læaſt pretence of right, it is natu- 
them to appear in the lift of claimants, that be migbt 
low the more diviſion among the Scottiſh nobility, make 
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among a great number, tae moſt obſcquious candidate. 


Sen. Robert Bruce was the firſt that 
Edwazd's right of ſuperiority over Scotland ; and he had 
fo far foreſeen the king's pretenſiona, that even in his pe- 
titon, where he ſet forth his claim to the crown, be had 
previouſly applied to him as liege lord of the kingdom; 2 
| ſtep which was not taken by any of the ather competitors *. 
They all, however, with ſeeming williagnefs, made a 
like acknowledgment when required; though Baliol, left 
he ſhould give offence to the Scottiſh nation, had taken 
care to be abſent during the firſt days; and he was the 
laſt that recognized the king's tidle*. Edward next de- 
liberated concerning the method of proceeding in the diſ- 
cuſſiom of this great controverſy. He gave orders, that 
Baliol, and fuch of the competitors as adhered to him, 
ſhould chuſe forty commiſſioners ; Bruce and his adhe- 
rents forty more: To theſe the king added twenty-four 
Engliſhmen : He ordered theſe hundred and four com- 
miſſioners to examine the cauſe deliberately among them- 
ſelves, and make their report to him®: And he pro- 
miſed in the enſuing year to give his determination. 
Mean while, he pretended, that it was requiſite to have 
all the fortreſſes of Scotland delivered into his hands, in 
order to enable him, without oppoſition, to put the true 
heir in poſſeſſion of the crown ; and this exorbitant de- 
mand was complied with, both by the ſtates and by the 
__ claimants*. "The governors alſo of all the calls imme- 
diately reſigned their command; except Umfreville car 
of Angus, who refuſed, without à formal and particular 
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ſuch a mark of diſhonour on the nation, all the prelates 
and barons there preſent ſwore fealty to Edward; and 
that prince appointed commiſſioners to receive a like oath 
from all the other barons and perſons of diſtinction in 
Scotland. 6 
Tun king having finally made, az he imagined, this 
important acquiſition, left the commiſſioners to fit at Ber- 
wic, and examine the titles of the ſeveral competitors 
who claimed the precarious crown, which Edward was 
villing for ſome time to allow the lawful heir to enjoy. 
He went ſouthwards, both in order to aſſiſt at the funeral 
of his mother, queen Eleanor, who died about this time, 
and to compoſe ſome differences which bad ariſen among 
his principal nobility. Gilbert earl of Glocefter, the 
zreaeſt baron of the kingdom, had eſpouſed the king's 
daughter ; and being elated by that alliance, and ftill more 
dy his own power, which, he thought, ſet him above the 
hs, he permitted his bailiffs and vaſfals to commit vio- 
ence on the hnds of Humphrey Bohun earl of Here- 
ford, who retaliated the injury by like violence. But this 
was not 2 reign in which ſuch illegal proceedings could 
pas with impunity. Edward procured a ſentence againſt 
the two earls, committed them both to priſon, and would 
not reflore them to their liberty till he exacted a fine of 
1000 marks from Hereford, and one of 10, O00 from his 
fon-in-Jaw. 


Robert Bruce, whoſe claims appeared to be the beſt 


rounded among the competitors for the crown of Scot- 
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mon ſtock? This was the true flate of the caſe ; and the 
inciple of repreſentation had now gained fuch ground 
every where, that a uniform anſwer was returned to the 
king in the affirmative. He therefore pronounced ſentence 
in favour of Baliol; and when Bruce, upon this difap- 
pointment, joined afterwards lord Haſtings, and claimed 
2a third of the kingdom, which he now pretended to be 
diviſible, Edward, though his intereſts ſeemed more to 
require the partition of Scotland, again pronounced fen- 
tence in favour of Baliol. That competitor, upon renew- 
n 
the kingdom t; all his ſortreſſes were reſtored to him; 
and the conduct of Edward, both in the deliberate folem- 
nity of the proceedings, and in the juſtice of the award, 
was fo far unexceptionable. ; 


Hap the king entertained no other view than that of 
quity of that claim was apparent, and was aggravated by 
the moſt egregious breach of truſt, he might have fixed 
his pretenſions, and have left that important acquiſition 
to his poſterity : But he immediately proceeded in ſuch 3 
manner, as made it evident, that, not content with this 
uſurpation, he aimed alſo at the abſolute ſovereignty and 
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claim was altogether an uſurpatiom . But his intention 
plainly was, to enrage Baliol by theſe indignities, to en- 
gage him in rebellion, and to affume the dominion 
of the tate, as the puniſhment of his treaſom and fe- 
loay. Accordingly Baliol, though a prince of 2 ſoſt and 
gentle ſpirit, returned into Scotland highly provoked at 
tis ufage, and determined at all hazards, to vindicate 
his liberty ; and the war, which foon aſter broke out be- 
teen France and England, gave him a favourable op- 
portunity of executing his purpoſe. 

Tu violence, robberies, and diforders, to which that 
age was fo ſubject, were not confined to the licentious 
barons and their retainers at land : The fea was equally 
infeſted with piracy : The feeble execution of the laws 
had given licence to all orders of men: And a general 
appetite for rapine and revenge, ſupported by a falſe point 
of honour, had alſo inſected the merchants and mariners; 
and it puſhed them, on any provocation, to ſeek redreis 
by immediate retaliation upon the aggreſſors. A Norman 


W Rymer, vol. ii. 5. 6%, Sos, 6c6. 60d. 615, 626. * Ryley's 
Placie, Pack. p. 25%, 253- - ® Sec note [D] at the end of the volume. 
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u 4 P. and an Engliſh veſſel met of the coaſt near Bayonne ; and 
— both of them having occaſion for water, they ſent their 
219% hoats to land, and the ſeveral crews came at the fame 
— time to the fame ſpring: There enſued 2 quarrel for the 
preference : A Norman, drawing his dagger, attempted to 
flab an Engliſhman ; who, grappling with him, threw 

his adverſary on the ground; and the Norman, as was 
pretended, falling on his own dagger, was flain'. This 

ſcuſlle between two ſeamen about water, foon kindled a 

bloody war between the two nations, and involved 2 

great part of Europe in the quarrel, 'The maziners of 

the Norman ſhip carried their complaints to the French 

king: Philip, without enquiring into the fat, without 
demanding redreſs, bade them take revenge, and trouble 

him no more about the mater. The Normans, who 

had been more regular than uſual in applying to the crown, 
needed but this hint to proceed to immediate violence. 
They ſeized an Engliſh ſhip in the channel; and hang- 
ing, along with ſome dogs, feveral of the crew on the 
in preſence of their companions, diſmiſſed the 
veſſel ; and bade the mariners inform their countrymen, 
that vengeance was now taken for the blood of the Nor- 
man killed at Bayonne. This injury, accompanied with 
fo general and deliberate an infult, was reſented by the 
mariners of the cinque-ports, who, without carrying any 
complaint to the king, or waiting for redreſs, retaliated, 
by committing like barbarities on all French veſſels with- 
out diftinftion. The French, provoked by their loſſes, 
Engliſh or Gaſcon : The fea became a feene of piracy 
between the nations: The fovereigns, without cither ſe- 
conding or repreſſing the violence of their ſubjecta, ſeemad 
to remain indifferent ſpectaturs: The Engliſh made pri- 


| Walfng, p. 58. Hing. vol. i. p. 39. m Walfng. p. 55. 
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6 te Bulibioace end: Philip 
cited the king, as duke of Guicnne, to appear in his 
court at Paris, and anfwer for theſe offences : And Ed- 
ward, apprehenſive of danger to that province, ſent John 
St. John, an experienced fuſdier, to Bourdeaux, and 
gave bim directions to put Gun in a poſture of 
defence *. 


Tuar he might, however, prevent 2 final rupture be- 
mond earl of Lancaſter, to Paris; and as this prince had 
eſpouſed the queen of Navarre, mother to Jane, queen of 
France, he ſeemed, on account of that alliance, the moſt 
proper perſon for finding expedients to accommodate the 
difference. Jane pretended to interpoſe with her good 
offices: Mary, the queen-dowager, feigned the fame 
amicable diſpoſition : And theſe two princeſles tald Ed- 
mond, that the circumſtance the moſt difficult. to adjuſt 


vas the point of honour with Philip, who thought him- 


ſelf affroated by the injuries committed againſt him by 
his ſfub-vaſſals in Guienne: But if Edward would once 
conſent to give him feizin and poſſeſſion of that province, 
he would think his honour fully repaired, would engage 
to reſtore Guienne immediately, and would accept of 2 
very eaſy ſatisfactiom for all the other injuries, The king 
was conſulted on the occaſion ; and as he then found 
himſclf in immediate danger of war with the Scots, which 
he regardcd as the more important concern, this policic 
prince, blinded by his favourite paſſion for ſubduing that 


| pation, allowed himfelf to be deceived by fo groſs an ar- 


tifice*. He fent his brother orders to fign and execute 
the treaty with the two queens ; Philip folemaly promiſed 
to execute his part of it; and the king's citation to ap- 
pear in the court of France was accordingly recalled: 


s Trivet, p. 276, * Rymer, vol. ii. p. 6% 6. Walfng. p- 6. 
W Ede. Travet, p. 277. 8. Bat 
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But the French monarch was er put in poſſe ſon CHAaer. 


of Guicnne, than the citation was renewed ; Edward was 
condemned for non- appearance; and Guienne, by a for- 
the cron 

Fran, fallen into a like ſnare with that which he 
himielf had ſpread for the Scots, was enraged; and the 
more fo, as he was juſtly aſhamed of his own conduct, in 
being fo egregiouſly over-reached by the court of France 
Senkble of the extreme difficultics which he ſhould en- 
counter in the recovery of Gaſcony, where he had not 
retained a fingle place in his hands, he endeavaured 
ſeveral princes, who, he projefied, ſhould attack France 
on all quarters, and make a diverſion cf her forces. 
Adolphus de Naſſau, king of the Romans, entered into a 
weaty with him for that purpoſe * ; 2s did alſo Amadzzus, 
count of Savoy, the archbiſhop of Cologne, the counts 
of Gueldre and Luxembourg, the duke of Brabant and 
count of Barre, who had married his two daughters, 
Margaret and Eleanor : But theſe alliances were 
burdenſome to his narrow revenues, and proved in the 
Guienne by an Engliſh army, which he completed by 
emptying the jails of many thoufand thieves and 
who had been confined there for their ctimes. So low 
had the profeSion of arms fallen, and fo much had it de. 
generated from the eſtimation in which it ſtood during 
the vigour of the feudal iyſtem ! 


| Tux king himfif was detained in England, fclt by 
contrary winds*, then by his apprehenſions of 2 Scottiſh 


| luvaſion, and by a rebellion of the Welſh, whom he re- 


» Heming, vob. ©. pe 52. * Chron, Dunk. vol. H. p. 623. 
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CHA P. prefied and brought again under fubjection ”. The army, 


which he fent ro Guicnne, was commanded by his ne- 


— (é 
2:95 phew, John de Bretagne, carl of Richmond, and under 


him by St. John, Tibetot, de Vere, and other officers of 
reputation; who made themſelves maſters of the town 
of Bayonne, as well as of Bourg, Blaye, Reole, St. Se- 
vere, and other places, which ftraitened Bourdeaux, and 
cut off its communication both by fea and land. The 
favour, which the Gaſcon nobility bore to the Englikh 
government, facilitated theſe conqueſts, and feemed to 
promiſe ftill greater ſucceſſes ; but this advantage was 
foon Joſt by the miſconduct of ſome of the officers. Phi- 
lip's brother, Charles de Valois, who commanded the 
French armies, having laid fiege to Podenfac, a fmall 
fortreſs near Reole, obliged Giffard, the governor, to 
capitulate ; and the articles, though favourable to the 
Engliſh, left all the Gaſcons priſoners at diſcretion, of 
whom about fifty were hanged by Charles as rebels: A 
policy, by which he both intimidated that people, and 


produced an irreparable breach between them and the 
Engliſh 


„ That prince immediately attacked Reole, 
where the earl of Richmond himſelf commanded ; and as 
the place ſeemed not tenable, the Engliſh general drew 
his troops to the water fide, with an intention of embark- 
ing with the greater part of the army, The enraged 
Gaſeons fell upon his rear, and at the ſame time opened 
their gates to the French, who, beſides making themſelves 
maſters of the place, took many priſoners of diſtinction. 
St. Severe was more vigoroully defended by Hugh de Vere, 
fon of the carl of Oxford ; but was at laſt obliged to ca- 
pitulate. "The French king, not content with theſe fuc- 
ceſſes in Gaſcony, threatened England with an invaſion ; 

7 Walfng. p. 62. Heming, ee p. 282. Chron. 
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and, by a fudden attempt, his troops took and burnt Do- Cn 4 P. 
ver*, but were obliged foon after to retire. And in order , 
to make a greater diverſion of the Engliſh force, and en- 23s 
gage Edward in dangerous and important wars, he formed 

2 ſecret alliance with John Baliel, king of Scotland ; 
the commencement of that ftrift union, which, during 
ſo many centuries, was maintained by mutual intereſts 
and necefities, between the French and Scoutifh na- 
tons. John confirmed this alliance by ſtipulating a mar- 
nage between his eldeſt fon and the daughter of Charles 
* Valois*, 
Tux expences attending theſe multiplied wars of Ed- Be. 
ward, and his preparations for war, joined to alterations A. condi. 
ies, obliged him to have frequent recourſe to parka. 
mentary ſupplies, introduced the lower orders of the ſtate 
and important changes in the government. | 
Tnoucn nothing could be worſe calculated for culti- 
rating the arts of peace, or maintaining peace itſelf, than 


| in war, held a rank in the troops by their 
dich, not by their merits or ſervices; compoſed a diſor- 
derly, and confequeently a feeble army; and during the 
few days, which they were obliged by their tenures to re- 
main in the field, were often more formidable to their 
prince than to foreign powers, agninſt whom they 
vere aflembled, The fovercigns came gradually to diſuſe 
> Triver, p. Sg. Chron, Dunt, vol. R. p. G42. © Rymnes, 
i Þ+ fe, 692. . 637. Heming, val. 5. 5. 76. =_—— 
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en4P. this cumberſome and dangerous machine, fo apt to tec 

—_—— wo he hand which held it; and exchanging the mil. 
2295 tary ſervice for pecuniary ſupplies, inliffed forces by 

means of a contract with particular officers (fuch as tho 

the Italians denominate Condattier: ), whom they diſmiſſal 
at the end of the war *. "The barons and knights then. 
and were enabled to fill their bands, both by the autho. 
and from the great numbers of looſe, diſorderly people, 
whom they found on their eſtates, and who willingly em- 
braced an opportunity of gratifying their appetite for wa 
and rapine. 

— Mnawwnmun, the old Gothic fabric, being negledied, 
went gradually to decay. Though the Conqueror hat 
divided all the hnds of England into fixty thouſand 

nights fees, the number of theſe was inſenſibly dimi- 

niſhed by various artifices ; and the king at laſt found, 
that, by putting the law in execution, he could afſemble 
a ſmall part only of the ancient force of the kingdom. l 
was a uſual expedient for men, who heid of the king 
great barons by military tenure, to transfer their land u 
the church, and receive it back by another tenure, called 
frankalmoigne, by which they were not bound to perform 
any fervice®. A Jaw was made againſt this pradiice; 
but the abuſe had probably gone far before it was attended 
to, and probably was not entirely correfied by the new 

fan, which, hike moſt laws of that age, we may con» 
jecture to have been but feebly executed by the magiftrat 
againſt the perpetual intereſt of fo many individuals 

t The conſtable and mareſchal, when they muſtered the 

"rmiee, ein; is 6 dey, end for want of bever infounl 
ation, received the ſervice of a baron for fewer knights 
fees than were due by him; and one precedent of thus 


# Catton's Abr. p. 1. „ Madox's Baronia Anglics, pe. 34+ 
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kind was held good again the king, and became ever © u Ar. 
tier a reaſon. for diminithing the fervice*. The ralls of , 
knights” fees were inaccurately kept ; no care was taken 295 
w correct them before the armies were ſummoned into the 

field” ; it was then too late to think of examining records 

and charters ; and the ſervice was accepted on the footing 

which the vaſſal himſelf was pleaſed to acknowledge, after 

all the various ſubdiviſions and conjunctions of property 

thrown an obſcurity on the nature and extent of his 
ure *, It is cafy to judge of the intricacies which 
would attend diſputes of this kind with individuals; when 
even the number of military fees, belonging to the church, 
whoſe property was fixed and unalienable, became the 
en of controverſy ; and we find in particular, that, 
when the bilkop of Durham was charged with ſeventy 
knights” fees for the aid levied on occaſion of the marriage 
of Henry II. s daughter to the duke of Saxony, the prelate 
zcknowledged ten, and diſowned the other fixty*. It is not 
hen in what manner this difference was terminated ; 
but had the queſtion been concerning an armament to de - 
ave been received without oppoſition for ten fees ; and 
this rate muſt alſo have fixed all his future payments. 
Pecuniary ſcutages, therefore, diminiſhed as much as mi- 
dry ſervices * : Other methods of filling the exchequer, 
» well as the armies, muſt be deviſed ; New fituations 


f Maden Baconia Anglica, p. 125, 

5 We hear only of ane king, Henry II. who took this pains ; and the re- 
d, called Liber niger Scaccar'i, was the refult of it. 

i Maden, Bar. Ang» p. 226. 5 Ibid. . 122. Hit, of Exch. 
. 

* la order to pay the ſum of 100,000 marks, as king Richard's ranſom, 
twenty ſhillings were impoſed on each knight's fee. Had the fees remained 
en the ariginel footing, as fetthes by the Conqueror, this ſcutage would have 
anounted 16 ge, co marks, whi« h wes nearly the ſum required: But we find, 
mat other grievous taxes were imphſed to complete it: A certain proof, that 
many frauds and abuſes had prevailed in the roll of koights* fees, 
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of equal innovations in every part of the legiſlature or 
civil government. 

Tun exorbitant eſtates, conferred by the Norman on 
his barons and chieftains, remained not long entire and 
unimpaired. The landed property was gradually ſhared 
out into more hands; and thoſe immenſe baronies were 
divided, either by proviſions to younger children, by par- 
titions among co-heirs, by fale, or by eſcheating to the 
king, who gratified a great number of his courtiers, by 
dealing them out among them in ſmaller portions. Such 
moderate eftates, as they required cxconomy, and confined 
the proprietors to live at home, were better calculated for 
duration; and the order of knights and ſmall barons grew 
daily more numerous, and began to form a very reſpet- 
able rank or order in the fate. As they were all in- 
mediate vailils of the crown by military tenure, they 
were, by the principles of the feudal law, equally in- 
titled with the greateſt barons to a ſeat in the national ot 
general councils ; and this right, though regarded 25 2 
was alſo conſidered as a burthen, which they deſired to be 
ſubjefied to on extracedinary occaſions only. Hence it 
was provided in the charter of king John, that, while the 
great barons were ſummoned to the national council by x 
tion the knights were alſo comprebended, ſhould only be 
called by a general fummons of the ſheriff. The diftiac- 
tion between great and fmall barons, like that between 
rich and poor, was not exactly defined ; but, agrecably 
to the inaccurate genius of that age, and to the ſimplicity 
of ancient government, was left very much to be deter- 
mined by the diſcretion of the king and his miniſters. lt 
was 
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was uſual for the prince to require, by a particular fm. C 8.4 AP. 
mons, the attendance of a baron in one parliament, and 3 
w urglect him in future parkiaments* ; nor was this un. = 3 
certainty ever complained of as an injury. He attended 
when required: He was better pleaſed, on other occaſions, 
to be exempted from the burthen : And as he was ac- 
tnowledged to be of the fame order with the greateſt ba- 
cons, it gave them no ſurpriae to ſee him take his ſeat in 
the great council, whether he appeared of his own accord, 


a N 


by Frit, therefore, began gradually to intermix them- 
ary ey 4 and, as Camden 


who was not invited thither by a particular fummons, 
we whole baronage of England held thenceforward their 
ſeat by writ, and this important privilege of their tenures 
vs in eſe aboliſhed. Only, where writs had been 
rezularly continued for ſome time in one great family, 
the omiſſion of them would have been regarded as an 
afront, and even as an injury. 
A LIKE alteration gradually took place in the order of 
ek, who were the higheſt rank of barons. The dignity 
of an earl, like that of a baron, was anciently territo- 
nl and official * : He exerciſed juri within his 


Tyres 


county : He levied the third of the fines to his own pro- 
it: He was at once a civil and a military magiſtrate : 
And though his authority, from the time of the Norman 
conqueſt, was hereditary in England, the title was fo 
mended to create a new earl, he had no other expedient 
thn to erect a certain territory into a county or caridom, 
| Chancellor Weſt's Enquiry into the Manner of creating Peers, p. 43- 
* 222 „. » Spelm. Glofl, in voer 


Gs, 
and 


Cn 4 . and to beſtow it upon the perfor and his family * But 
XII. as the ſheriſfs, who were the vicegerents of the cark, 
2295 were named by the king, and removeable at pleaſure, he 
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found them more dependant upon him; and endeavoured 
to throw the whole authority and juriſdiction of the office 
into their hands. This magiſtrate was at the head of the 
finances, and levied all the king's rents within the county: 
He aſſeſſed at pleaſute the talliages of the inhabitants in 
royal demeſne : He had uſually committed to him the 
management of wards, and often of eſcheats : He prefided 
in the lower courts of judicature : And thus, though in- 
ſerĩot to the earl in dignity, be was ſoon conſidered, by this 
union of the judicial and fiſcal powers, and by the conk. 
dence repoſed in him by the king, as much ſuperior 
him in authority, and undermined his influence with; 
his own juriſdiction . It became uſual, in creating 
earl, to give him a fixed falary, commonly about twenty 
pounds 2 year, in liew of his third of the fines : The di 
of his profit : And the dignity of carl, inflead of beit 
taken place, or were gradually advancing, in the houſe 0 
peers z that is, in the parliament: For there feems 
ciently to have been no other houſe. 
Bur though the introduction of barons by writ, 
of titular earls, had given ſome encreaſe to royal 
rity, there were other cauſes which 
thoſe innovations, and tended, in a higher degree, to 
miniſh the power of the forereign. The diſuſe | 
which the feudal militia had in 2 great meaſure fall 
© Effays on Britiſh Antiquities, This praftice, however, ſeems to 
ED on the continent, 
„ There are inftzaces of princes of the bleod who accepted of the 
Arif. Spelman in voce Ficerames, 8 
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made the barons almoſt entively forget their dependance © 1 @ r. 
on the crown: By the diminution of the number of 
knights” fers, the king had no reaſonable compenſation 1295- 
when he levied ſcutages, and their ſervice for 
money: The alienations of the crown lands had reduced 
kim to poverty: And, above all, the conceſſion of the 
Great Charter had fet bounds to royal power, and had 
rendered it more difficult and dangerous for the prince to 
cxert any extraordinary at of arbitrary authority. In 
this fiquation, it was natural for the king to court the 
triendſhip of the leſſer barons and knights, whoſe influ- 
cence was no ways dangerous to him, and who, being ex 
poled to opprefion from their powerful neighbours, 
tought 2 legal protection under the ſhadow of the throne. 
He defined, therefore, to have their preſence in parlia- 
ment, where they ſerved to controu! the turbulent reſo- 
lations of the great. To end a regular attendance of 
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7. by each county varied at the will of the prince” : They 


(2 | took their feat among the ocher peers ; becauſe by their 
295 tenure they belonged to that order * : The introducing 


of them into that houſe ſcarcely appeared an innovation : 
And though it was eafily in the king's power, by varying 
their number, to command the reſolutions of the whole 
parlament, this circumſtance was little attended to in 
an age when force was more prevalent than laws, and 
when a reſolution, though taken by the majority of a lexal 
could not be executed if it oppoſed the will of 
the more powerful minority. 
Bur there were other important conſequences which 
followed the diminution and conſequent diſuſe of the an- 
cient feudal militia. The king's expence in levying and 
maintaining 2 military force for every enterprize, was 
encreaſed beyond what his narrow revenues were able tv 
bear : As the ſcutages of his military tenants, which were 
accepted in leu of their perſonal ſervice, had fallen w 
nothing, there were no means of ſupply but from volun- 
tary aids granted him by the parliament and clergy ; © 
from the talliages which he might levy upon the towns 
and inhabitants in royal demeſne. In the preceding yen, 
Edward had been obliged to exact no leſs than the faxth of 
all moveables from the laity, and a moiety of all eccict- 
aftical benefices* for his expedition into Poiftou, and die 
fupprefion of the Welſh : And this diftreſsful ſituation. 
which was likely often to return upon him and his ſucceſ- 
fors, made him think of a new device, and fummon the 
repreſentatives of all the boroughs to parliament. I.; 
period, which is the twenty-third of his reign, ſeems to 
be the real and true epoch of the houſe of commons, 
and the faint dawn of popular government in England 

* Brady's Anfecr to Petit, from the records, p. 151. 
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For the repreſentatives of the counties were only depu- 
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embraced the falutary policy of encouraging and protect- 
ing the lower and more induſtrious orders of the ſtate ; 


whom they found well diſpoſed to obey the laws and ci- 


vil magiſtrate, and whoſe ingenuity and labour fornifhed 


Fo don LfS 


upon them : The inhabitants were allowed to farm at 
a fixed rent their own tolls and cuſtoms : They were 
permitted to cleft their own magiſtrates : Juſtice was 
aiminiftered to them by theſe magiſtrates, without obliging 
them to attend the heriff or county court: And fome 
ſhadow of independence, by means of theſe equitable 
pivileges, was gradually acquired by the people. The 
Ling, however, retained fill the power of levying talli- 
or taxes upon them at pleaſure ; and though their 
„ Mados, Firma 2% Vw of Boroughs, 
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S poverty, and the cuſtoms of the age, made theſe demand, 
| ms Rcither frequent nor exorbitant, fuck united 

2295 in the ſovereign was a ſenſible check upon commerce, and 

was utterly incompatible with all the principles of a free 

government. But when the multiphed neceffities of the 

crown produced a greater avidity for fupply, the king, 

whoſe prerogative entitled him to exact it, found that he 

dad not power ſufficient to enforce his edicts, and that i: 

was neceflary, before he impoſed taxes, to ſmooth the way 

for his demand, and to obtain the previous conſent of 

the boroughs, by ſolicitations, remonſtrances, and au- 

charity. The inconvenience of tranſacting this bufines 

with every particular borough was ſoon felt ; and Edward 

became ſenſible, that the moſt expeditions way of brain. 

ing ſupply, was to aſſemble the deputies of all the bo- 

ate. to toe defies aw the acctllie of Os frm, = 

diſcuſs the matter in their preſence, and to require their 

conſent to the demands of their ſovereign. For this rea- 

ſon, he iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, enjoining them to ſend 

to parliament, along with two knights of the ſhire, two 

deputies from each borough within their county”, and 

'nity, to conſent, in their name, to what he and his 

council ſhould require of them. £4 it is @ moff equitable 

rule, ſays he, in his preamble to this writ, that what con- 

 cerns all ſhould be approved of by all ; and common danger: 

be regelled by nnited efferts* ; 2 noble principle, which 

may ſeem to indicate a liberal mind in the king, and 


ꝛů Writs were iſſued te about 120 cities and boroughs. 
* Brady of Boroughs, p. 25- 33. from the records. The writs of the 
_ parliament, immediately preceding, remain: and the return of knights i 
there cequized, but not s word of the boroughs : A demonſtration, that this 
was the vgry year in which they commenced. In the year immediately pre- 
 ceding, the taxes were levied by a ſeeming free conſent of each particular bo- 
. rough, beginning with London. Id. p. 31, 32, 33, from the records. Allo 
his anſwer to Petyt, f. 40, 41. 
| « 5 hich 
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which laid the foundation of 2 free and an equitable go- g 


AFTEz the election of theſe deputies, by the aldermen = 
and common council, they gave fureties for their attend- 


ance before the king and parliament : Their charges were 
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as they all confiſted of men, who were real 

of the place from which they were ſent, the ſheriff, 
when he found no perſon of abilities or wealth ſufficient 
for the office, often uſed the freedom of omitting 
ticular boroughs in his returns; and as he SR 
the thanks of the people for this indulgence, he gave no 
diſpleaſure to the court, who levied on all the 

without diſtinction, the tax agreed to by the majority of 


Tun 
* Reliquia Spelm. p. 64. Pen Pref. to n Abridg. 
A palm. d Brady of Borough, p. 59. — 
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them into form : 
fanftion of his 
the afſent of the 
"The age did not refine fo much as to 
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reign of Henry V. the commons 


Bur as the fame cauſes, which had produced a partie 
of property, continued ftill to operate ; the number 


gentry, and ; 
888 ET ER they ſunk into 2 rank 


was gradually ſeparated from that of the peers, and formed 


expreſsly granted to all public ordinances * : And in the ena. 


2 diſtin order in the ftate i. 


of * 
the members was entirely loſt, and the lower houſe acquired 
thence a great acceſſion of weight and importance in the 
kingdom. Still, however, the office of this eftate was 


5 In theſe inffoaces found in Cotroa's FTP 
pears to aner of himſelf, the petitions — — —.— 
a more then that power, which was lng inherent is the crown, of re- 
pulating matters by royal dhe cr proclamations, Bur no durable or general 
commons aloac, without the affent of the peer-, I is more likely that the 
> Brady's Anfocr to.Peiyt, p $5. from the records. } Cotton's 
nt g. 23. ® See note V] at the end of the volume. 
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21 * very different from that which it has ſince exerciſed with 
—— 


the laws. The king, in his turn, gave countenance to 
an order of men, fo uſeſul and fo little dangerous: The 
peers alſo were obliged to pay them fome conkderation : 
And by this means the third eftate, formerly ſo abject in 
England, as well as in all other European nations, roſe by 
flow degrees to their preſent importance; and in their 
made arts and commerce, the neceſſary attend- 
ants of liberty and equality, flouriſh in the kingdom 
Wrar ſufficiently proves, that the commencement of 
the houſe of burgeſſes, who are the true commons, was 
not am afair of chance, but aroſe from the neceflities of 
the preſent ſituation, is, that Edward, at the very fame 
time, ſummoned deputies from the inferior clergy, the 
firſt that ever met in England *, and he required them to 
Formerly the eccleſiaſtical benefices bore no part of the 
burthens of the ſtate : The pope indeed of late had often 
levied impoſitions upon them: He had ſometimes granted 
this power to the ſovereign : The king himſelf had, in the 
year, enacted, by menaces and violence, a very 
tax of half the revenues of the clergy : But 28 


1 Seencte [G] at the end of the volume. „ Archbiſhop Wakes 


dert Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 46, > Ann. Waverk p. 227, 225. 
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vocation, to lay before them his neceſſities, and 
ſome ſupply. But on this occaſion he met with 


nay inp = camp oc ca "ul yung 
fuled their aſſent to the king's demand of a fifth of their 
moveables ; and it was not till a ſecond meeting, that, 
of a tenth. The barons and knights granted him, without 
hefitation, an cleventh; the burgeiſes, a feventh. But 
the clergy fill ferupled to mect on the king's writ; left 
by ſuch an inſtance of obedience they ſhould feem to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the temporal power : And this 
compromiſe was at laſt fallen upon, that the king ſhould 
iſſue his writ to the archbiſhop ; and that the 
fhould, in conſequence of it, fammon the clergy, who, 
25 they then appeared to obey their ſpiritual fugerior, no 
loager hefitated to meet in convocation. This expe- 
dent, however, was the cauſe, why the ecclefiaftics were 
ſeparated into two houſes of convocation under their 
ſeveral archbiſhops, and formed not one eſtate, as in 
other countries of Europe ; which was at firſt the king's 
intention ©, We now return to the courſe of our nar- 
ration. 

EpwarD, confcious of the reaſons of diſguſt which 
he had given to the king of Scots, informed of the diſ- 
politions of that people, and expecting the moſt violent 
eltefs of their reſentment, which he knew he had fo 
well merited ; employed the ſupplies, granted him by his 


people, in making preparations againſt the hoſtilities of 


his northern neighbour. When in this fituation, he re- 
ceived intelligence of the treaty ſecretly concluded be- 
tween John and Philip; and though uneaſy at this con- 
currence of a French and Scottiſh war, he refolved not 


© Gilbert's HA. of Exch, g. 37. 54+ 
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HaP to encourage his enemies by 2 pulillanimous behaviour, 
to their united efforts. He furnmoned 
the duty of a vaſſal, and to fend him a 


eser. country, and crafſed the Tweed, without oppolition, at 
_ Coldfiream, He then reccived a melſage from John, by 
which that prince, having now procured, for himſelf and 
his nation, pope Celeftine's diſpenſation from former 
oaths, renounced the homage which had been done to 


Þ Pymer, vol. is. p. Ggt. Walfing, p. 64. Heming, vol. 5. p. 34. 
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to 2 defultory kind of war, were the beſt 
to puriue the fugitive Scots into the receſſes of their 
and i But the fpirit of the nation was 
by their misfortunes ; and the feeble and 
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and carried it with him to England*. He gave orders to de- 
ſtroy the records, and all thoſe monuments of antiquity, 


„ Rymer, vol. i. p. 758. Walling, p. 67. Heming. vol i. . 
T river, p. 29%. © Walfing p. 68. Trivet, p. 299. 
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prefevved in their convents : But it is not probable, that c N 4 r. 
2 nation, fo rude and unpolifhed, ſhould be poſſeſſed of 


any hiſtory which deſerves much to be regretted. The 
great ſeal of Baliol was broken; and that prince himſe 
was carried priſoner to London, and committed to cuſ- 
tody in the Tower. Two years after, he was reflored to 
liberty, and fubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment in 
France ; where, without making any farther attempts 
for the recovery of his royalty, he died in a private fla 
tion. Earl Warrenne was left governor of Scotland * : 
Engliſhmen were entruſted with the chief offices : And 
Edward, flattering himſelf that he had attained the end 
of all his wiſhes, and that the numerous acts of fraud 
and violence, which he had practiſed againft Scotland, 
had terminated in the final reduction of that kingdom, 


2296, 


An attempt, which he made about the fame time, for Wer with 
the recovery of Guicnne, was not equally fuccefsful. He 


ſent-thither an army of 7000 men, under the command 
of his brother the earl of Lancaſter. That prince gained 
at firſt ſome advantages over the French at Bourdeaux , 
but he was ſoon after ſeized with a diſtemper, of which 
1 The command devolved on the carl 

Lincoln, who was not able to perform 1 
erde 

Bur the ive and ambitious ſpirit of Edward, while 
dis conqueſts brought ſuch conſiderable acceffions to the 
Engliſh monarchy, could not be fatisfied, fo long as 
Guienne, the ancient patrimony of his family, was vreſted 
from him by the diſhoneſt artifices of the French monarch. 
Finding, that the diftance of that province rendered all 
attack France in a quarter where ſhe appeared more vul- 


® Rymer, vol. K. p. 926. Teivet, p. 295. „ Hemiag, vol. i. 
5 . 73, 74+ 
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a r. able; and with this view he married his 
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daughter, 
Elizabeth, to John earl of Holland, and, at the fame time, 
contracted an alliance with Guy earl of Flanders, flipu- 
lated to pay him the ſum of 75,000 pounds, and projected 
common enemy. He hoped that, when he himſelf, at 
the head of the Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Dutch armies, re- 
inforced by his German allies, to whom he had promiſed 
or remitted conſiderable ſums, ſhould enter the frontiers 
of France, and threaten the capital itſelf, Philip would 
at laſt be obliged to relinquiſh his acquiſitions, and pur- 


chaſe peace by the reſtitution of Guienne. But, in order 


to ſet this great machine in movement, conſiderable ſup- 
plies were requiſite from the parliament ; and Edward, 
without much difficulty, obtained from the barons and 
knights a new grant of a twelfth of all their moveables, 
and from the boroughs, that of an eighth. The great, 
and almoſt unlimited, power of the king over the latter, 
enabled him to throw the heavier part of the burthen on 
them ; and the prejudices which he ſeems always to have 
entertained againſt the church, on account of the former 
zeal of the clergy for the Mountfort faction, made him 
reſolve to load them with ftill more conſiderable impoſi- 
tions, and he required of them a fifth of their moveables. 
But he here met with an oppoſition, which for ſome time 
diſconcerted all his meaſures, and engaged bim in enter- 


prizes that were ſomewhat dangerous to him; and woull 
have proved fatal to any of his predeceſſors. 4 


the tiara, and his dominion over the temporal power, to 


* Rymer, vob. ii, p. 763. Walking, p. 63. 4 
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extremely alienated the aſſections of the clergy, and had 
afforded the civil magiſtrate a pretence for laying like im- 
poſitions on ecclefiaſtical revenues, he attempted to reſume 
the former ſtation of the ſovereign pontiff, and to eſtabliſh 
himſelf as the common protector of the ſpiritual order 
against all invaders. For this purpoſe, he iflued very 
exrly-in his poatificate a general bull, prohibiting all 
princes from levying, without his conſent, any taxes upon 
the clergy, and all clergymen from ſubmitting to fuch 
impoſitions ; and he threatened both of them with the 
penalties of excommunication in caſe of diſobedience . 
This important edict is ſaid to have been procured by the 
folicitation of Robert de Wir chelfſey, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who intended to employ it as a rampart againſt 


Edward, and the ftill greater, which that prince's multi- 
plied neceffities gave them reaſon to apprehend. When a 
demand, therefore, was made on the clergy of a fifth of 
their moveables, a tax which was probably much more 
grievous than a fifth of their revenue, as their lands were 
moſtly ſtocked with their cattle, and cultivated by their 
villains ; the clergy took ſhelter under the bull of pope 
Boniface, and pleaded conſcience in refuſing compliance 
pulſe ; but, after locking up all their granaries and barns, 
and prohibiting all rent to be paid them, be appointed a 
new fynod, to confer with him upon his demand. The 
primate, not diſmayed by thefe proofs of Edward's reſo- 
dience to two ſovereigns, their ſpiritual and their tempo- 
Y Rymer, vol. N. p. 706. Heming, vol. L . 106. 5 Heming. 
vol, N 207. Trivct, p- 296. Chon, Duan. vol. iis p. 652- 4 
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Tus clergy had ſeen, in many inſtances, that Edward 
paid little regard to thoſe numerous privileges, on which 
they ſet ſo high a value. He had formerly frized, in an 
arditrary manner, all the money and plate belonging to the 
churches and convents, and had applied them to the pub. 
nc fervice®; and they could not but expeRt more violent 
treatment om this ſharp refuſal, grounded on ſuch dan- 
gerous principles. Inftead of applying to the pope for 2 
relaxation of his bull, be reſolved immediately ro employ 
the power in his hands ; and he told the eccleſiaſtics, that, 
fince they refuſed to ſupport the civil government, they 
were unworthy to receive any benefit from it ; and he 
would accordingly put them out of the proteQion of the 
aus. I his vigorous meafure was immediately carried 
into execution*, Orders were iſſued to the judges to te- 
ceive no cauſe brought before them by the clergy; to hear 
and decide all cauſes in which they were defendants: To 
do every man juſtice againſt them ; to do them juſtice 
againſt no body. The eccleſiaſtics ſoon found them- 
ſelves in the moſt miſerable fituation imaginable. They 
could not remain in their own houſes or convents for 
want of ſubliftence: If they went abroad in queſt of 
maintenance, they were diſmounted, robbed of their 
horſes and cloaths, abuſed by every ruſtan, and no fe- 
dreſs could be obtained by them for the moſt violent in- 
jury, The primate hinaſelf was attacked on the highway, 

+ Hemiog, vol. i. F. 107» > Walfing. p- 65. Heming, voi. 
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was ſtripped of his equipage and furniture, and was at CHAP. 
laſt reduced to board himſelf, with a fingle ſervant, in the — 
houſe of a country clergyman'. The king, mean while, n. 
remained an indifferent ſpectator of all theſe violences ; 
and, without employing his officers in committing any im- 
invidious and oppreſſive, he took ample vengeance on 
them for their obfinate reſuial of his demands. Though 
the archbiſhop iſſued a general ſentence d excommuni- 
cation againſt all who attacked the perſons or property of 
eccleſiaſtics, it was not regarded: While Edward enjoyed 
the fatisfaQion of ſeeing the people become the voluntary 
inſtruments of his juſtice againſt them, and enuce them- 
ſelves to throw off that reſpeft for the facred order, by 
which they had fo long been overawed and governed. 

Tus fpirits of the clergy were at laſt broken by this 
harſh treatment. Beſides, that the whole province of 
York, which lay neareſt the danger that ſtill hung over 
them from the Scots, voluntarily, from the firſt, voted a 
fifth of their moveables ; the biſhops of Saliſbury, Ely, and 
fome others, made a compoſition for the fecular clergy 
within their dioceſes ; and they agreed not to pay the fifth, 
which would have been an act of diſobedience to Boni- 
face's bull, but to depoſte a ſum equivalent in fome 
church appointed them ; whence it was taken by the 
king's officers*, Many particular convents and clergy- 
men made payment of a like fum, and received the king's 
protefiion *. "Thoſe who had not ready money, entered 
ints recognizances for the payment. And there was 
fearcely found one ecclefiaftic in the kingdom, who 
emed willing to ſuffer, for the fake of religious privi- 
leges, this new ſpecies of martyrdom, the moſt tedious 
and languiſhing of any, the moſt mortifying to ſpiritual 

* Heming. vol. i. p. 109. 5 Heming. vol. i. p. 0. 10g. Chron. 
Dung. p. 653. k Chron. Dun. vol, H. p. 654- 
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faw but little probability that a prince, who fubmitted lo 
multiplied neceſſities, be reduced to a ſtrict obſervance of 
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pride, and not rewarded by that crown of glory, which 
— 


He limited the merchants in the quantity of wool allowed 


to be exported ; and at the fame time forced them to pay 
him a duty of forty ſhillings a fack, which was computed 
to be above the third of the value * He feized all the ref 
of the wool, as well as all the leather of the kingdom, 
into his hands, and diſpoſed of theſe commodities for his 
own benefit * : He required the ſheriffs of each county to 
ſupply him with 2000 quarters of wheat, and as many of 
oats, which he permitted them to feize wherever they 
could find them: The cattle and other commodities, 
neceffary for ſupplying his army, were laid hold of with - 
out the conſent of the owners' : And though he promiſed 
to pay afterwards the equivalent of all theſe goods, men 


lietle to the limitations of law, could ever, amidft his 


his engagements. He ſhowed, at the fame time, an equal 
diſregard to the principles of the feudal law, by which 
all the lands of his kingdom were held : In order ten- 
creaſe his army, and enable him to fupport that great 
effort, which he intended to make againſt France, he re- 
quired the attendance of every proprietor of land poſſeſſed 
of twenty pounds a year, even though he held not of the 


5 Walfing, p. 6g. Trive!, p. 296. * & Heming, vol. i. . 52. 10. 
1 Heming, vol. i. p. 11. | 
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crown, and was not obliged by his tenure to perform any CH * 
22. 


ſuck ſervice ®. 

Tun 2s of violence and of arbitrary power, not- 
withſtanding the great perſonal regard generally borne to 
the Ring, bred murmurs in every order of men; and it 
was not Jong ere fome of the great nobility, jealous of 
their own privileges, as well as of national liberty, gave 
countenance and authority to theſe complaints. Edward 
allembled on the fea-coaft an army, which he purpoſed to 
ſend over to Gaſcony, while he himſelf ſhould in perſon 
make an imprefion on the fide of Flanders; and he in- 
tended to put theſe forces under the command of Hum- 
phrey Bohun, car! of Hereford, the conſtable, and Roger 
Bigod, earl of Norfolk, the mareſchal of England. But 


_ theſe two powerful earls refuſed to execute his commands, 


and affirmed, that they were only obliged by their office 
to attend his perſon in the wars. A violent altercation 
enſued ; and the king, in the height of his paſſion, ad- 
drefling himſelf to the conſtable, exclaimed, Sir carl, by 
God, you fball either go or hang. By God, Sir King, replied 


Hereford, I will neither go nor hang*. And he immedi- 


aely dxpuened, with the mareſchal, and above thirty other 
contiderable barons. 

Uron this oppolition, the king laid afide the project 
of an expedition upainit Guicanc ; and afſembled the 
forces, which he bite purpoſed to tranſport into Flan- 
ders. Bus the two cara, irritated in the conteſt, 
elated by impunity, pretending that none of their 


tors had ever ſerved in that country, refuſed to perform 


the duty of their office in muftering the army. The 
bing, now finding it adviſeable to proceed with — 
tion, inſtead of attainting the earls, who poſſeſſed their 
dignities by hereditary right, appointed Thomas de Berke- 

= Waiſfiag p. = Heming, 
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en 2 # 4 P. ley, and Geoffreyde Geyneville, to aQ, in that emergence, 
— conſtable and mareſchal . He endeavoured to recon- 


cile himſelf with the church ; took the primate again into 
favour*; made him, in conjunction with Reginald de 
Grey, tutor to the prince, whom he intended to appoint 
guardian of the kingdom during his abſence ; and he even 
aflembled a great number of the nobility in Weſtminſter- 
hall, to whom he deigned to make an apology for his paſt 
conduct. He plcaded the urgent neceſſities of the crown; 
his extreme want of money ; his engagements from ho- 
nour as well as intereſt to ſupport his foreign allies : And 
he promiſed, if ever he returned in fafety, to redreſs all 
their grievances, to reftore the execution of the laws, and 
to make all his ſubjects compenſation for the loſſes which 
they had ſuſtained. Meanwhile, he begged them to ſuſ- 
pend their animoſities ; to judge of him by his future 
conduct, of which, he hoped, he ſhould be more maſter ; 
to remain faithful to his government, or if he periſhed in 
. 
ſucceſſor”. 
Trans wwe coutis. from the concurrence of diſ- 
contents among the great, and grievances of the people, 
— —— RE  R. 
a civil war in England: But the vigour and abilities of 
Edward kept every one in awe ; and his dexterity, in ſtop- 
ping on the brink of danger, and retracting the meaſures 
0 which he bad been puſhed by his violent temper and ar- 
bitrary principles, faved the nation from ſo great a cala 
my. _ The two great chris dared not to break out into 
open violence : They proceeded no farther than framing 
a remonſtrance, which was delivered to the king at Win- 
chelſea, when he was ready to embark for Flanders. They 
Grp compurne® of ths vomelany er ty gran Clinoter ans 
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that of foreſts ; the violent ſeizures of corn, leather, cattle, © #4 F, 
and above all, of wool, a commodity, which they af- , 
firmed to be equal in value to half the lands of the king- 1297-- 
dom ; the arbitrary impoſition of forty ſhillings a fack on 

the ſmall quantity of wool allowed to be exported by the 
merchants ; and they claimed an immediate redreſs of all 
theſe grievances*. The king told them, that the greater 
parts of his council were now at a diſtance, and without 
their advice he could not deliberate on meaſures of fo 
great importance 

Bur the conftable and mareſchal, with the barons of D'S: ioas 
their party, reſolved to take advantage of Edward's ab- 2 it 
ſence, and to obtain an explicite aſſent to their demands. 

When ſummoned to attend the parliament at London, 

they came with a great body of cavalry and infantry ; and 

before they would enter the city, required that the gates 

hould be put into their cuſtody *. The primate, who 

ſecretly favoured all their pretenfions, adviſed the council 

to comply ; and thus they became maſters both of the 

young prince and of the reſolutions of parliament. Their 
demands, however, were moderate; and ſuch as fuſk- 
cently juſtify the purity of their intentions in all their 
palt meaſures : They only required, that the two char- 
ters ſhould receive a folema confirmation ; that a clauſe 
hould be added to ſecure the nation for ever againſt all 
impoſitions and taxes without conſent of parliament ; and 
that they themſelyes, and their adberents, who had refuſed 
to attend the king into Flanders, ſhould be pardoned for 
the offence, and ſhould be again received into favour ”. 
The prince of Wales. and his council aſſented to theſe 
ams; and the charters were ſent over to the king in 
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© 8 4 P. Flanders to be there confirmed by him. Edward felt the 
wy winch rehfance this meafure, which, be apprehended, 
2:97 would for the future impoſe fetters on his conduct, and 

ſet limits to his lawleſs authority. On various pretences, 
| he delayed three days giving any anſwer to the deputies; 
and when the pernicious conſequences of his refuſal were 
repreſented to him, he was at laft obliged, after many 
internal ſtruggles, to affix his ſeal to the charters, as alſo 
to the clauſe that bereaved him of the power, which he 
had hitherto aſſumed, of impoſing arbitrary taxes upon 
the people *. 

Tuar we may finifh at once this intereſting tranke- 
tion concerning the ſettlement of the charters, we ſhall 
briefly mention the ſubſequent events which relate to it. 
. "The conflable and mareſchal, informed of the king's 
compliance, were ſatisfied; and not only ceaſed from 
diſturbing the government, but affiſted the regency with 
their power againſt the Scots, who had riſen in arms, 
and had thrown of the yoke of England”. Burt being 
ſenſible, that the ſmalleſt pretence would ſuffice to malt 
Edward retraft theſe derefled laws, which, though they 
had often received the ſanction both of king and parlia- 
were never yet deemed to have ſufficient validity ; they 
infiſted, that he ſhould again confirm them on his retum 
o England, and ſhould thereby renounce all plea which 
he might derive from his tefiding in a foreign country, 
when he affixed his feal to them. It appeared, 
that they judged aright of Edwasd's character and inten- 
tions : He this confirmation as long as poflible; 
and when the fear of worſe conſequences obliged hin 
again to comply, he exprefely added a falvo for his zoyat 
dignity or prerogative, which in eſſect enervated the whole 
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force of the charters *. The two carts and their adhe- © 3,4 7- 
rents left the parkament in diſguſt ; and the king was —— 
conſtrained, on a future occafen, to grant to the people, 1297. 
without any ſubterſuge, 2 pure and abſolute confirma- 
tion of thoſe laws", which were fo much the object of 
their paſſionate aſſection. Even farther ſecurities were 
then provided for the eſtabliſhment of national privileges. 
Three knights were appointed to be choſen in each coun- 
ty, and were inveſted with the power of puniſhing, by 
fine and impriſonment, every tranſgreſſion or violation of 
the charters © : A precaution which, though it was ſoon 
diluſed, as encroaching too much on royal prerogative, 
proves the attachment which the Engliſh, in that age, bore 
w liberty, and their well-grounded jealouſy of the arbi- 
22 

nz work, however, was not yet entirely finiſhed 
and complete. e 
was requiſite, by new perambulations, to ſet bounds to 
the royal foreſts, and to difafforeſt all land which former 
Liward diſcovered the fame reluQance to comply with 
this equitable demand ; and it was not till after many de- 
u on his part, and many folicitations and requeſts, and 
mes menaces of war and violence * on the part of the 
un, that the perambulations were made, and exact 
undaries fixed, bye jury in cach county, to the extent 
ef his foreſts *. Had not his ambitious and active temper 


miſed him fo many foreign enemies, and obliged him to 
recoucie fo often to the afiftance of his fubjefts, it 
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=" extorted from him. __ | 


conduct proves 

ments in patriotifis ; and this very deed itſelf, in which 

he anew confirmed the charters, carries on the face ors 

oppobne prefumption. Though he ratified 

—＋ he ſtill took advantage of the papal bull s 

far 28 to invalidate the late perambulations of the foretts, 

to reſerve to himſelf the power, in caſe of favourable in- 

cidents, to extend as much as formerly thoſe arbitrary 
i If the power was not in fact made uſe of, 

we can only conclude, that the favourable incidents d 


* 
5 
— 


theſe ever accompanied with violent jealouſies, 
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bliſhed; and the Engliſh nation have the honour of en- CH 4 P. 
weting, by their perſeverance, this concefion from the , 
ableft, the moſt warne, and the moſt ambitious of all 2297. 
their princes *. It is computed, that above thirty com - 
firmations of the charter were at different rimes required 


| It muſt however be remarked, that the king never forgave the chief act- 
ors in this tran faction; and be found means afterwards to oblige both the 
eonfiable and mareſchal to refign their offices into his hands. The former 
received 3 new grant of it : But the office of mareſchal was given to Thomas 
of Brother ton, the king's ſecond for. 
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after his arrival made no progreſs againſt the enemy. The 
king of France, taking advantage of his abſeace, had 
broken into the Low Countries ; had defeated the Fle- 
mings in the battle of Furnes ; had made himfelf maſter 
of Lille, St. Omer, Courtrai, and Ypres; and fremed 
in a fituation to take full vengeance on the earl of Flanders, 
his rebellious vaſſal. But Edward, ſeconded by an Eng- 
liſh army of 50,000 men (for this is the number aſigned 
by hiſtorians J, was able to flop the career of his vidto- 
ries 3 and Philip, finding all the weak refources of his 
kingdom already exhauſted, began to dread a reverſe of 
fortune, and to apprehend an invaſion on France itſelf. 
The king of England, on the other hand, difappointed 
of aſffiftance from Adolph king of the Romans, which 
he had purchaſed at a very high price, and finding many 
urgent calls for his preſence in England, was defirous of 
ending, on any honourable terms, a war, which ferved 
only to divert his force from the execution of more im- 
portant projects. This diſpoſition in both monarchs ſoon 
produced a ceſſation of hoſtilities for two years; and en- 
gaged them to ſubmit their differences to the arbitration 
of pope Boniface. 


Box1FACY was among the laſt of the ſovereign pontiffs 
| that exerciſed an authority over the temporal juriſdiction 
of princes ; and theſe exorbitant pretenfions, which he had 
been tempted to aſſume from the fucceſsful example ot 
his predeceſſots, but of which the ſeaſon was now pai, 
— involved him in fo many calamities, and were attended 

with fo — 1 that they have been 
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his pontificate ; and the pope, without ſeeming to be of- 
ſended at this mortifying clauſe, proceeded to give a fen- 
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4 F. totally abandoned by the ally in whom they repoſed 
der final confidence, to the will of an imperious con- 


queror. 

of Tuben England, as well as other European coun- 
tries, was, in its ancient Rate, very ill qualified for 
making, and ſtill worſe for maintaining conqueſts, Scot- 
hand was fo much inferior in its internal force, and was 
fo ill fituated for receiving foreign ſuccours, that it is no 
wonder Edward, an ambitious monarch, ſhould have caft 
his eye on fo tempting an acquiſition, which brought 
both ſecurity and greatneſs to his native country. But 
the inftruments, whom he employed to maintain his do- 
minion over the northern kingdom, were not happily 
choſen ; and acted not with the requiſite prudence and 
moderation, in reconciling the Scottiſh nation to 2 yoke, 
which they bore with fuck extreme reluctance. War- 
renne, retiring into England on account of his bad ſtate 
of health, left the adminiſtration entirely in the hands of 
 Ormeſby, who was appointed juſticiary of Scotland, and 
Creffingham, who bore the office of treafurer ; and a ſmall 
military force remained to ſecure the precarious authority 
of thoſe minifters. The latter had no other object than 
the amaſſing of money by rapine and injuſtice : The for- 
mer diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the rigour and ſeverity of his 
temper : And boch of them, treating the Scots as a con- 
quered people, made them fenfible, too carly, of the 
ward required that all the proprietors of hand ſhould 
ſwear fealty to him ; every one, who refuſed or delayed 
giving this teſtimony of fubmiſſion, was outlawed and 
impriſoned, and puniſhed without mercy ; and the braveſt 
and moſt generous ſpirits of the nation were thus exaſ- 
Pw to the higheſt degree againſt the Eogliſh govern- 
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Tun was one William Wallace, of a ſmall ena 
fortune, P. 
but deſcended of an ancient family, in-the weſt of Scot» _— ; 


ded him any ts —— 
of delivering his native country from the dominion of fo- 
reigners. This man, whoſe valorous exploits are the 
object of juſt admiration, but have been much exagge- 
rated by the traditions of his countrymen, had been pro- 
voked by the infolence of an Engliſh officer to put him to 
death ; and finding himſelf obnoxious on that account to 
the ſeverity of the adminiſtration, he fled into the woods. 
and offered himſelf as 2 leader to all thoſe whom their 
crimes, or bad fortune, or avowed hatred of the Engliſh. 
had reduced to a like neceſſity. He was endowed with 
gigantic force of body, with heroic courage of mind, 
with diſintereſted magnanimity, with incredibl . 

and ability to dear hunger, fatigue, and all the ſeverities 
ef the ſeaſons; and he foon acquired, among thoſe de- 
perate fugitives, that authority to which his virtues ſo 
juſtly intitled him. Beginning with ſmall attempts, in 
which he was always ſucceſsful, he gradually proceeded 
caution in fecuring his followers, and valour in annoying 


enabled, when purſued, to enſure a retreat among 
—_ TEE — — 
his diſperſed affociates, he unexpectedly appeared in an- 
— 27 NOS 022 NOI» Ge 
of hi unwary Engliſh. Every day brought accounts 
EK on warp Op nay: A 
who thirſted after military fame, were defirous to 
partake of his renown : His ſucceſsful valour ſeemed to 
vindicate the nation from the ignominy, into which it 
had fallen, by its tame ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh : And 
though no nobleman of noge ventured as yet to join his 


the enemy. By his knowledge of the country, be was 


129. 
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Ca a 4 P. party, he had gained general confdence and attach. 
hn, ment, which birth and fortune are not alone able to 
3h. confer. 
Wanzen having, by many fortunate enterprizes, 
| the valour of his followers to correſpond to his 
own, reſolved to ſtrike a decifive blow againſt the Engliſh 
government ; and he concerted the plan of attacking Or- 
meſby at Scane, and of taking vengeance on him, for all 
the violence and tyranny of which he had been guilty. 
The juſticiary, apprized of his intentions, fled haſtily 
into England : All the other officers of that nation imi- 
tated his example : Their terror added alacrity and cou- 
rage to the Scots, who betook themſelves to arms in every 
quarter : Many of the principal barons, and among the 
reſt Sir William Douglas *, openly countenanced Wal- 
lace's party: Robert Bruce fecretly favoured and pro- 
moted the fame cauſe : And the Scots, ſhaking of their 
fetters, prepared themſelves to defend, by an united effort, 
that liberty which they had fo unexpefiedly recovered 
from the hands of their oppreſſors. 
Bur Warrenne, collecting an army of 40,000 men in 
the north of England, determined to re- eſtabliſta his au- 
thority ; and he endeavoured, by the celerity of his arma- 
ment and of his march, to compenſate for his paſt ne- 
gligence, which had enabled the Scots to throw off the 
Engliſh goverament. He fuddenly entered Annandale, 
and came up with the enemy at Irvine, before their forces 
were fully collefed, and before they had put themſelves 
in a poſture of defence. Many of the Sconifh nobles, 
alarmed with their dangerous fituation, here fubmitted to 
the Engliſh, renewed their oaths of fealty, promiſed to 
deliver hoſtages for their good behaviour, and received a 
pardon for paſt offences?. Others who had not yet de- 
clared themſelves, ſuch as the ſteward of Scotland and the 
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bracing the cauſe of their diſtreſſed countrymen. But 
Wallace, whoſe authority over his retainers was more 
fully confiemed by the abſence of the great nobles, per- 
ſevered obflinately in his purpoſe ; and finding bimſelf 
unable to give battle to the enemy, he marched north- 
wards, with an intention of prolonging the war, and of 
turning to his advantage the ſituation of that mountainous 
and barren country. When Warrenne advanced to Stir- 
ling, be found Wallace encamped at Cambuſktenneth, 
on the oppoſite banks of the Forth; and being conti- 
nually urged by the impatient Creffingham, who was 
aRtuated both by perſonal and national animoſities againſt 
the Scots , he prepared to attack them in that poſition, 
which Wallace, no leſs prudent than courageous, had 
choſen for his army*. In ſpite of the remonſtrances of 
Sir Richaed Lundy, 2 Scotchman of birth and family, 
who fiacerely adbered to the Engliſh, he ordered his ar- 
my t pa a bridge which ly over the Forth ; but he 
was ſoon convinced, by fatal experience, of the error os 
his condudt. Wallace, allowing fuch numbers of the 
Fayliſh to paſs as he thought proper, attacked them be- 
fore they were fully formed, put them to rout, puſhed 
part of them into the river, deſtroyed the reſt by the edge 
of the ſword, and gained 2 complete victory over them ©. 

Among the flain was Creffingham himſelf, whoſe memory 
was fo extremely odious to the Scots, that they flayed his 
dead body, and made faddles and girths of his fine. 
Wenne, finding the remainder of his army much diſ- 
mayed by this misfortune, was obliged again to evacuate 
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rar] of Lenox, joined, though wich reluQance, the Eng- © f 
bh army; and waited a favourable opportunity for em- 
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C # 4 P. Roxborough and Berwic, ill fortified and feebly defend- 


ed, fell foon after into the hands of the Scots. 
Warttacsz, univerſally revered as the deliverer of his 
country, now received from the hands of his followers, 
the dignity of regent or guardian under the captive Ba- 
Hol ; and finding that the diſorders of war, as well as the 
unfavourable ſeaſons, had produced a famine in Scotland, 
he urged his army to march into England, to ſubſiſt at 
the expence of the enemy, and to revenge all paſt inju- 
ries, by retaliating on that hoſtile nation. The Scots, 
who deemed every thing poſſible under fuch a leader, 
joyfully attended his call. Wallace, breaking into the 
northern counties during the winter ſeaſon, laid every 
place waſte with fire and fword ; and after extending on 
all fides, without oppoſition, the fury of his ravages, as 
far as the biſhopric of Durham, he returned, loaded with 
ſpoils, and crowned with glory, into his own country”. 
The diforders, which at that time prevailed in England, 
from the refraftory behaviour of the conſtable and mare- 
ſchal, made it impoſſible to collect an army ſufficient to 
reſiſt the enemy, and expoſed the nation to this loſs and 
diſhonour 


Bur Edward, who received in Flanders intelligence of 
theſe events, and had already concluded 2 truce with 
France, now hafſtened over to England, in certain hopes, 
by his activity and valour, not only of wiping off this 
diſgrace, but of recovering the important conqueſt of 
Scotland, which he always regarded as the chief glory 
and advantage of his reign. He appeaſed the murmurs of 
his people by conceſſions and promiſes: He reſtored to 
the citizens of London the election of their own magi- 
rates, of which they had been bereaved in the latter part 
of his father's reign : He ordered ſtrict enquiry to be made 
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: his departure, as if he intended to © 8 & P. 
pay the value to the owners” : And making public pro- XII. 
ſefions of confirming and obſerving the charters, he re- 3% 
gained the confidence of the diſcontented nobles. a 

by all theſe popular arts, — — 
of his people, he collected the whole military force of 
England, Wales, and Ireland ; and marched with an 
army of near a hundred thouſand combatants to t. 

1 ” 

for ene ſeaſon, fo mighty a power, except an entire uni 
— 122 — of Guir 
ling, whoſe perſonal qualities, even when he was pre- 
ent, appeared fo contemptible, and had left among his 
ſubjects no principle of attachment to him or his family; 
tions, jealoufies, and animoſities unavoidably aroſe 
among the great, and diſtracted all their councils. The 
devation of Wallace, though pi hafed by great a 
LIES enters Grote, mee the bind of eavy to he 
nobility, who repined to fee 2 private gentleman raiſe 
ove them by his rank, and ftill more by his glory and 
mutation, Wallace himfelf, fenfible of their j q 
fiſcords, voluntarily reſigned his authority, and ” : 
only the command over that body of his followers, _—_ 
being accuſtomed to victory under his 

teralved on the ſteward of Scotland, and Cum f of 
Indenoch ; men of eminent birth, under whom the great 
lieſtains were more willing to ſerve in defence of their 
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tected bim from the enemy, Young Bruce, who bad 
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vals between the three bodies with archers : And dread. 
ing the great ſuperiority of the Engliſh in cavalry, en- 
deavoured to ſecure their front by pallifadoes, tied together 
by ropes*. In this Giſpolition, they expetied the approach 
of the enemy. 

Tus king, when he arrived in fight of the Scots, was 
pleaſed with the proſpect of being able, by one decifive 
ſtroke, to determine the fortune of the war; and 
his army alſo into three bodies, he led them to the attack. 
The Engliſh archers, who began about this time to fur- 
paſs thoſe of other nations, firſt chaſed the Scottiſh bow- 
men off the field; then pouring in their atoms among 
ments, threw them into diſorder, and rendered the aſ- 
fault of the Engliſh pikemen and cavalry more eafy and 
ſucceſsful. The whole Scottiſh army was broken, ard 
chaſed of the ficld with great flaughterz which the 
hifltorians, attending more to the exaggerated relations of 
the populace, than to the probability of things, make 
amount to fifty or fixty thouſand 'men?. It is only cer- 
tain, that the Scots never ſuffered 2 greater los in any 
action, nor one which ſeemed to threaten more inevitable 
ruim to their country. 

Is this general rout of the army, Wallace's military 
{kill and preſence of mind enabled him to keep his troops 
entire; and retiring behind the Carron, he marthed bei- 
ſurely along the banks of that ſmall river, which pro- 


already given many proofs of his aſpiring genius, but who 
terved hitherto in the Engliſh army, appeared on the cp- 
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polite banks ; and diſtinguiſhing the Scottiſh chief, as of * 
well by his majeſtic port, as by the intrepid aftivity of MN» 
his behaviour, called out to him, and defired a fhort con- 229. 

ference. He here repreſented to Wallace the fruitleſs and 
ruinous enterprize in which he was engaged; and endea- 4 
roured to bend his inflexible ſpirit to ſubmiſſion under I 
ſuperior power and fuperior fortune: He infifted on the 1 


117114 


nel conteſt between a weak flate, deprived of its 


ding ton, conducted by the ableſt and moſt martial monarch of 41 
= the age, and poſſeſſed of every reſource either for pro- 
. - 


nafting the war, or for puſhing it with vigour and acti- 3 
vity : If the love of his country were his motive for per- 2 
ſeverance, his obſtinacy tended only to prolong her miſery ; | 
if he carried his views to private grandeur and ambition, 
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on of virtue or ambition, than to join in one objeft, the c- 


# 4 P. could not fet a more glorious prize before the eyes cither 


xin. 
1233. 


_ of a haughty victor. The gallantry of theſe ſentiments, 
though delivered by an armed enemy, ſtruck the generous 


dy Fhilip; but were mote fucceſfsful with the court af 
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quifition of royalty with the defence of national inde. 
pendence : And that as the intereſts of his country, more 
than thoſe of a brave man, could never be fincerely cul. 
tivated by a facrifice of liberty, he himſelf was 
as far as poſſible, to prolong not her miſery, but her free. 
dom, and was defirous that his own life, as well as the 
exiſtence of the nation, might terminate, when they could 
no otherwiſe be preſerved than by receiving the chains 


mind of Bruce: The flame was conveyed from the breaſt 
of one hero to that of another : He repented of his engage- 
ments with Edward ; and opening his eyes to the honour- 
able path pointed out to him by Wallace, ſecretly de- 
termined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of embracing the 
cauſe, however deſperate, of his oppreſſed country 


Tux ſubjection of Scotland, notwithſtanding this great 
victory of Edward, was not yet entirely completed. The 
Engliſh army, after reducing the fouthern provinces, 
was obliged to retire for want of proviſions ; and left the 
northern counties in the hands of the natives. The 
Scots, no leſs enraged at their preſent defeat, than clated 
by their paſt vidtories, fill maintained the conteſt for 
liberty ; but being fully ſenſible of the great inferion- 
ty of their force, they endeavoured, by applications ts 
foreign courts, to procure to themſelves fome aſſiſtance. 


reifere 
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Rome. Boniface, pleaſed with an occaſion of exerting 


| ® This Gory is told by all ˙ though is muſt be owrel 
that Trivet and Hemingford, authors of good credit, both agree that Bruca 
was not at that ume in Edward's army. 

Es: 
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his authority, wrote 2 letter to Edward, exhorting him 


hinted at above, he mentioned the treaty conducted and 
finiſhed by Edward himſelf, for the marriage of his fon 
with the heireſs of Scotland; a treaty which would have 

been abfurd, had he been fuperior lord of the kingdom, 
S and had poſleſſed, by the feudal law, the right of diſpoſing 
of his ward in marriage. He mentioned feveral other 
friking facts, which fell within the compaſs of Edward's 
own knowledge ; particularly, that Alexander, when he 
did homage to the king, openly and expreſsly declared in 
his preſence, that he ſwore fealty not for his crown, but 
for the lands which he held in England: And the pope's 
ktter might have paſſed for a reaſonable one, had he not 
ſubjoined his own claim to be liege lord of Scotland; a 
with a fingular confidence, he afferted to be full, entire, 
and derived from the moſt remote antiquity. The affirm- 
nine fyle, which had been fo ſuctefsfol with him and 
his predeceffors in ſpiritual conteſts, was never before 
abuſed after a more egregious manner in any civil coatro- 
verily. 


Taz reply, which Edward made to Boniface's letter, 
contains particulars no leſs fingular and remarkable *. He 
dere proves the ſuperiocity of England by hiſtorical facts, 
deduced from the period of Brutus, the Trojan, who, he 
lud, founded the Britiſh monarchy in the age of Eli and 
Samuel : He ſupports his poſition by all the events which 
paled in the land before the arrival of the Romans: 
And after laying great ftreſs on the extenſive dominions 
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ts put a ſtop to his opprefions on Scotland, and difplay- . 
ing all the proofs, fuch as they had probably been fur- 11 
nillaad him by the Scots themſelves, for the ancient in- „e ab- 
dependence of that kingdom. Among other arguments, + 
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e“ and heroic victories of king Arthur, be vouchſaſes at laſt 


1301. 


. each other, is an evil univerſal and inveterate ; is one great 
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to deſcend to the time of Edward the elder, with which, 
in his ſpeech to the ſtates of Scotland, he had choſen to 


others in their ſtead. He diſplays with 
full and complete homage which William had done to 
Henry II.; without mentioning the formal abolition of 
that extorted deed by king Richard, and the renunciation of 
all future claims of the fame nature. Yet this paper he 
begins with a ſolemn appeal to the Almighty, the ſearcher 
of hearts, for his own firm perſuaſion of the juſtice of his 
chim; and no Jeſs than a hundred and four barons, 
aſſembled in parlament at Lincoln, concur, in main- 
taining before the pope, under their ſeals, the validity of 
theſe pretenſfions*. At the fame time, however, they 
take care to inform Boniface, that, though they had juſ- 
tified their cauſe before him, they did not acknowledge 
him for their judge: The crown of England was ſrce 
and fovereign : They had fworn to maintain all its royal 
were he willing, to relinquiſh its independency. 
Tnar negleft, almoſt total, of truth and juilice, 
which ſovereign ſtates diſcover in their tranſactions with 


ſource of the miſery to which the human race is conti- 
nually expoſed ; and it may be doubted whether, in many 
inſtances, it be found in the end to contribute to the 
intereſts of thoſe princes themſelves, who thus facrifice 
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cheir integrity to their politics. As few monarchs have © 2 4 P. 
hin under ftronger temptations to violate the principles = , 
of equity, than Edward in his tranſactions with Scotland; 
fo never were they violated with Jeſs ſcruple and reſerve : 
Yet his advantages were hitherto precarious and uncer- 
tain ; and the Scots, once rouſed to arms and enured to 
war, began to appear a formidable enemy, even to this 
my and ambitious monarch. They choſe 3 


Cummin for their regent ; and not content with main- voir. 
mining their independence in the northera parts, they 

ward imagined he had totally fubdued. John de Se- 
grave, whom he had left guardian of Scotland, led an | 
army to oppoſe them; and lying at Roſlin, near Edin- mo | 
burgh, fent out his forces in three diviſions, to provide 
themſclives wu forage and ſubſiſtence from the neigh- 
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The few that eſcaped, flying to the ſecond divifion, gave 
warning of the approach of the enemy : The foldiers ran 


w their arms; and were immediately led on to take 
revenge for the death of their countrymen. The Scots, 
elated with the advantage already obtained, made a vigo- 
ous impreſſion upon them: The Engliſh, animated with 
8 thirkt of vengeance, maintained a flour refiſtance : The 
vidory was long undecided between them; but at laſt de- 
cared itſelf entirely in favour of the former, who broke 
the Engliſh, and chaced them to the third diviſion, now 
advancing with a haſty march to ſupport their diſtreſſed 
companions. Many of the Scots had fallen in the two 
firſt ations; moſt of them were wounded; and all of 
them extremely fatigued by the long continuance of the 
combat: Yet were they fo tranſported with ſucceſs and 
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Tur king prepared himſelf for this enterprize with his 
uſual vigour and abilities. He aſſembled both a great fleet 
and a great army ; and entering the frontiers of Scotland, 


victorious from one extremity of the kingdom to the 


ravaging the open country, reducing all the 
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EDWARD, having completed his conqueſt, which em- © B A P. 
ployed him during the ſpace of near two years, now un- 
dectook the more difficult work of fertling the country, 2304. 

of eſtabliſhing a new form of goverament, and of making 
his acquifition durable to the crown of England. He 
ſkems to have carried matters to extremity againſt the 
natives : He abrogated all the Scottiſh laws and cuſtoms * : 
He endeavoured to ſubſtitute the Engliſh in their place: 
He entirely razed or deſtroyed all the monuments of an- 
tiquity : Such records or hifforics as had eſcaped his for - 
mer ſearch were now burnt or diſperſed : And he haftened, 
by too precipitate ſteps, to aboliſh entirely the Sconiſh 
name, and to fink it finally in the Engliſh. 


EDWARD, however, ftill deemed his favourite conqueſt 2305» 
mpoſed to fome danger, fo long as Wallace was alive; 
md being prompted both by revenge and policy, he em- 
red every art to diſcover his retreat, and become 
maſter of his perſon. At laſt, that hardy warrior, who 
muntrymen, fill ro maintain his independency, was 
tetrayed into Edward's hands by Sir John Monteith, his 
tend, whom he had made acquainted with the place of 
us concealment. The king, whoſe natural bravery and 
magnanimity ſhould have induced him to reſpect like 
qualities in an enemy, enraged at ſome acts of violence 
mamitted by Wallace during the fury of war, reſolved to 
e the Scots by an cxample of ſeverity : He order- 
W Wallace to be carried in chains to London; to be 234 August. 
ed as a rebel and traitor, though. he had never. made 

ubmifions, or ſworn fealty to England, and to be exe- 

ruted on Tower-hill. This was the unworthy fate of a 

era, who, through a courſe of many years, had, with 
dpnal conduct, intrepidity, and perſeverance, defended, 
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MH r. againſt a public and opprefiive enemy, the liberties of his 
— 
1525. Bur the barbarous policy of Edward failed of the pur- 
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poſe to which it was direfited. The Scots, already 
diſguſted at the great innovations introduced by the fword 
of a conqueror into their laws and government, were 
farther enraged at the injuſtice and cruelty exerciſed upon 
Wallace ; and all the envy which, during his life-time, 
had attended that gallant chief, being now buried in BN 
his grave, he was univerſally regarded as the champion 
of Scotland, and the patron of her expiring independ- 
ency. The people, inflamed with reſentment, were every 
where diſpoſed to riſe againſt the Engliſh government; 
and it was not long ere a new and more fortunate leader 
himſelf, who condufted them to liberty, 9 
victory, and to vengeance. 


RoszzxT Bavcs, grandſon of that Robert who had 
been one of the competitors for the crown, had fucceed- 
od, by his | | 
rights ; and the demiſe of John Baliol, together with 
the captivity of Edward, eldeſt fon of that prince, 
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extremely diſhonourable to his ancient ſubjects, whom he © f 

publicly called traitors, ruffians, and rebels, and with ILL 
whom, he declared, he was determined to maintain no 2106 

farther correſpondence”: He had, during the time of his 
exile, adhered firifily to that refolution ; and his fon, 
being 2 priſoner, ſeemed il] qualified to revive the rights, 
now fully abandoned, of his family. Bruce, therefore, 
hoped that the Scots, fo long expoſed, from the want 
of a leider, to the opprefions of their enemies, would 
unanimouſly fly to his ſtandard, and would feat him on 
the vacant throne, to which he brought fuch plauſible 
pretenfions. His aſpiring ſpirit, inflamed by the fervor 
of youth, and buoyed up by his natural courage, faw 
the glory alone of the enterprize, or regarded the prodi- 
gious difficulties, which attended it, as the fource only of 
farther glory. The miſeries and opprefions which he 
had beheld his countrymen fuffer in their unequa] con- 
teſt; the repeated defents and misfortunes which they 
had undergone; proved to him fo many incentives to 
bring them relief, and conduct them to vengeance againſt 
the haughty victor. The circumflances which attended 
Bruce's firſt declaration are variouſly related ; but we 
ſhall rather follow the account given by the Scottiſh hiſ- 
torians; not that their authority is in general any wiſe 
comparable to that of the Engliſh, but becauſe they may 
de foppoſed ſometimes better informed concerning fas 
which fo nearly intereſted their own nation. 
ocz, who had long harboured in his breaft the 
defign of freeing his enſlaved country, ventured at laſt to 
open his mind to John Cummin, 2 powerful nobleman, 
with whom he lived in ftrict intimacy. He found his friend, 
| 25 he imagined, fully poſſeſſed with the ſame ſentiments ; 
and he needed to employ no arts of perſuaſion to make 
him embrace the reſolution of throwing off, on the firſt fa- 
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C B 4 P. vourable opportunity, the ufurped dominion of the Eng. 


2306, 


20th Feb. 


liſh. But on the departure of Bruce, who attended 
Edward to London, Cummin, who either had all along 
diſlembled with him, or began to reflect more coolly in his 
ſolved to atone for his crime in aſſenting to this rebel. 
lion, by the merit of revealing the fecret to the king of 
England. Edward did not immediately commit Bruce to 
cuſtody ; becauſe he intended, at the fame time, to feize 
his three brothers, who reſided in Scotland; and he con- 
ordering all his motions to be ſtrictiy watched. A noble- 
man of Edward's court, Bruce's intimate friend, was 
apprized of his danger ; but not daring, amidft fo many 
jealous eyes, to hold any converſation with him, he 
fell on an expedient to give him warning, that it was 
full time he ſhould make his eſcape. He fent him, by a 
ſervant, a pair of gilt ſpurs and a purſe of gold, which 
he pretended to have borrowed from him ; and left it to 
the ſagacity of his friend to diſcover the meaning of the 
preſent. Bruce immediately contrived the means of his 
eſcape ; and as the ground was at that time covered with 
ſnow, he had the precaution, it is faid, to order his 
horſes to be ſhod with. their ſhoes inverted, that he 
open fields or croſs roads, through which he purpoſed to 
travel. He arrived in a few days at Dumfries, in An- 
nandale, the. chief feat of his family intereſt; and he 
happily found a great number of the Scottiſh nobility 
there alleabled, and, amang the reft, Jha Cummin, his 
former affociate. 

Tu noblemen were aftoniſhed at the appearance of 
Bruce among them; and flill more when he diſcovered 
to them the object of his journey. He told them, that he 
was come to hve or dic with them in defence of the li- 
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berties of his country, and hoped, with their afiftance, © 7.8 F- 
to redeem the Scotnifh name from all the indignities 
which it had fo long ſuſſered from the tyranny of their 23-6 
imperious maſters : That the ſacrifice of the rights of his 
for their enſuing flavery ; and by reſuming them, which 
was his firm purpoſe, he opened to them the joyful pro- 
ſpet of recovering from the fraudulent uſurper their an- 
cient and hereditary independence: That all paſt misfor- 
tunes had proceeded from their diſunion ; and they would 
ſoon appear no lefs formidable than of old to their ene- 
mies, if they now deigned to follow into the field their 
rightful prince, who knew no medium between death 
and victory: That their mountains, and their valour, 
which had, during fo many ages, protected their liberty 
from all the efforts of the Roman empire, would ftill be 
ſufficient, were they worthy of their generous anceſtors, 
to defend them againſt the utmoſt violence of the Eng- 
liſh tyrant : That it was unbecoming men, born to the 
moſt ancient independence known in Europe, to ſubmit 
to the will of any maſters ; but fatal to reccive thoſe 
who, being irritated by fuch perſevering reſiſtance, and 
themſelves ſecure in their uſurped dominion, but by ex- 
terminating all the ancient nobility, and even all the 
ancient inhabitants; And that, being reduced to this 
deſperate extremity, it were better for them at once to 
periſh, like brave men, with fwords in their hands, than 
to dread Jong, and at laft undergo the fate of the unfor- 
tunate Wallace, whoſe merits, in the brave and obſti- 
nate defence of his country, were finally rewarded by 
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minds of his audience, and rouzed all thoſe principles of 


ing their country from bondage, and two ſecond the cou. 


rage of Bruce, in aſſerting his and their undoubted rights, 
againſt their common opprefiors. Cummin alone, who 
had ſecretly taken his meaſures with the king, oppoſed 
this general determination ; and by repreſenting the great 
power of England, governed by a prince of fuch uncom- 
mon vigour and abilities, he endeavoured to fet before 
if they again violated their oaths of fealty, and ſhook 
off their allegiance to the victorious Edward'. Bruce, 
already apprized of his treachery, and foreſecing the cer- 
taim failure of all his own ſchemes of ambition and 
glory from the oppoſition of fo potent 2 leader, took 
immediately his reſolution ; and moved, partly by reſent- 
ment, partly by policy, followed Cummin on the diſſo- 
lution of the aſſembly, attacked him in the cloyſters of 
the Grey Friars, through which he paſſed, and running 
kim through the body, left him for dead... Sir Thomas 
Kirkpatric, one of Bruce's friends, aſking him, foon after, 
if the traitor was flainz 7 believe fo, replied Bruce. 4 
is that @ matter, cried Kirkpatric, t be „ conjetture? 
1 will ſecure him. Upon which he drew his dagger, ran 
to Cummin, and fiabbed him to the heart. This deed 
of Bruce and his affociates, which contains circumftances 

that age, 25. an effort of manly vigour and juſt policy. 
The family of Kirkpatric took for the creſt of ther 
arms, which they fill wear, a hand with 2 bloody dag- 
ger; and choſe for their motto theſe words, I will fecare 
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bim; the expreſhon 
—_— employed by their anceſtor, when he c H 
Tus murder of Cummin affixed the ſeal to the conſpi- 
racy of the Scontiſh nobles : They had now no rene 
jt but to ſhake off the yoke of England, or to perith 
in the attempt : The genius of the nation rovacd itſelf 
from its preſent dejection : And Bruce, flying to different 
quarters, excited his partizans to arms, attacked with 
ſucceſs the diſperſed bodies of the Engliſh, got poſſeſſion 
of many of the caſtles, and having made his authority 
lemnly crowned and inaugurated in the abbey of Scone, 
r 
22 The Engliſh were again chaſed out 
kingdom, except fuch as took ſhelter in the for- 
nelles that fiill remained in their hands ; and Edward 
und, that the Scot, twice conquered in his reign, and 
— Daman by dar agg Nat difſcou-. 
＋ theſe unexpected difficulties, he ſent Aymer 
alence with 2 conſiderable force into Scotland, 
—ͤ—ñ—F4Gͤ— — —— rwked 
—— upon Rrece — 
. army into fuck diſorder, as ended in 2 total 
= p Bruce fought with the moſt heroic courage, 
thrice diſmounted in the action, and as often reco- 
vered himſelf, but was at laſt obliged to yield to ſuperior 
hetuas, and take ſhaker, with = few followers, in the 
_ > The cart of Athole, Sir Simon Fraſer, 
Chriſtopher Seton, who had been taken priſoners, 
were ordered by Edward to be executed as rebels and 
n Many other acts of rigour were exerciſed by . 
attih nation, whom be deemed incorrigidle in their 
to his government, aſſembled 2 great army, and 
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CH 4. was preparing to enter the frontiers, ſecure of fucceſ, 

2307%. of his ſeverity; when he unexpeStedly fickened and died 
near Carliſle; enjoining, with laſt breath, his fon and 
ſucceſſor to proſecute the enterprize, and never to deſiſt 
till he had finally ſubdued the kingdom of Scotland. He 
expired in the fixty-ninth year of his age, and the thirty. 
fifth of his reign, hated by his neighbours, but extremely 
Tu enterprises, finiſhed by this prince, and the 
projets which he formed, and brought near to a con- 
clufion, were more prudent, more regularly conducted, 
and more advantageous to the ſolid intereſts of his king- 
dom, than thoſe which were undertaken in any reign, either 
of his anceſtors or his ſucceſſors. He reftored authority 
to the government, difordered by the weakneſs of his fa- 
ther; he maintained the laws againſt all the efforts of his 
turbulent barons; he fully annexed to his crown the 
principality of Wales ; he took many wiſe and vigor- 
ous meaſures for reducing Scotland to a like condition; 
and though the equity of this latter enterprize may rea- 
ſonably be queſtioned, the circumſtances of the two king - 
was fo vifible of uniting the whole iſland under one head, 
that thoſe who give great indulgence to reaſons of ſtate 
in the meaſures of princes, will not be apt to regard this 
part of his conduct with much feverity. But Edward, 
however. exceptionable his character may appear on the 
head of juſtice, is the model of a politic and warlike 
king: He poſſeſſed induſtry, penetration, courage, vizi- 
lance, and enterpriae: He was frugal in all expences that 
were not neceffary ; he knew how to open the public 
treaſures on a proper occaſion ; he puniſhed criminals 
with ſeverity ; be was gracious and affable to his ſervants 
and courtiers ; debbie 
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all military exerciſes, and, in the main, well-proportioned c H A FP. 
is his limbs, notwithſtanding the great length and the _*E , 
fmnallneſs of his legs, he was as well qualified to capti- 2307. 
vate the populace by his exterior appearance, as to gain 
the approbation of men of ſenſe by his more folid vir- 
wes. ; 
Bur the chief advantage which the people of Eng- Iden- 
hknd reaped, and ftill continue to reap, from the reign of ouemrnte— 
ment, and eflabliſhment of the laws, which Edward 
maintained in great vigour, and left much improved to 
poſterity : For the acts of a wile legiſlator commonly re- 
main, while the acquiſitions of a conqueror often periſh 
merous ftatutes, pailed in his reign, touch the chief 
points 'of juriſprudence, and, according to Sir Edward 
= truly deſerve the name of eſtabliſhments, becauſe 
they were more conſtant, ſtanding, and durable laws than 
any made fince ; but the regular order maintained in bis 
aiminiftration, gave an opportunity to the common law 
to refine itſelf, and brought the judges to a certainty in 
their determinations, and the lawyers to a preciſion in 
den improvement of Engliſh law during this reign ; and 
ventures to aflert, that, till his own time, it had never re- 
ceived any conſiderable encreaſe. Edward fettled the 
priſdftion of the feveral courts; firſt eſtabliſhed the 
office of juſtice of peace; abſtained from the practice, too 
tom the privy-council ©; repreſſed robberies and diſ- 
orders ; 
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® Jnffitute, p. 255- » Hiſtory of the Engli® law, p. 253. 763. 
* Articuli fuper Cart. cap. 6. Edward enaftcd a law to this purpoſe ; but 
© is Coubtfu?, whether he ever ober ved it. We are fure that fearcely any of 
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C H AP. orders”; encouraged trade, by giving merchants an eaſy 
3% , method of recovering their debts; and, in fhort, intro- 
2307. duced a new face of things by the vigour and wiſdom of 
his adminiftration. As law began now to be well eftz. 
bliſhed, the abuſe of that bleſſing began alſo to be re. 
marked. Inſtead of their former affociations for rob. 
dery and violence, men entered into formal combinatio;; 
to ſupport cach other in law-fuits; and it was found 
requiſite to check this iniquity by act of parliament”. 
Turn happened in this reign a conſiderable alteration 
in the execution of the laws : The king aboliſhed the 
office of chief juſticiary, which, he thought, poſſeſſed too 
much power, and was to the crown”: He 
the diviſion of the court of exchequer into four 
. diſtin courts, which managed, each, its ſeveral branch, 
without dependance on any one magiſtrate; and as the 
lawyers afterwards invented a method, by means of thcir 
fitions, of carrying buſineſs from one court to another, 
the ſeveral courts became rivals and checks to each other; 
2 circumftance which tended much to improve the prac- 
' tice of the law in England. | 
Bur though Edward appeared thus, throughout his whole 
reign, a friend to law and juſtice, it cannot be faid that 
he was an enemy to arbitrary power; and in a govern- 
ment more regular and legal than was that of England in 
his age, ſuch practices, as thoſe which may be remarke! 
of complaint, and ſometimes were, even in his age, tie 
— did. The mukitude of thele letters of proton were the prot 
of > complaint by the commens is 3 Edward 18. See Ryley, p. 525. Th* 
practice is declared illegal by the ature of Northampton, paſſed in the ſecond 


of Edward IL. but it fill continucd, like many other abuſes, There #* 
inſtances of it i late as the reiga of queen Elizabeth. 
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P Stat ute of Wiaton. © Statute of Aden Bumel. 
r Statute of Conſpirators. * Spelman Glef. in verbo JH 
Gilbert's Hiſt. of the Exchequer, p. 3. 
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of law ; the ſeizing of all the wool and leather of the king- 
dom ; the heightening of the impoſitions on the former 
valuable commodity ; the new and illegal commiſſion of 
Trailbaſton ; the taking of all the money and plate of mo- 
naſteries and churches, even before he had any quarrej 
with the clergy ; the ſubjefting of every man poſſeſſed 
of twenty pounds a year to military ſervice, though not 
bound to it by his tenure ; his viſible reluctance to confirm 
the great charter, as if that conceffion had no validity 
from the deeds of his predeceffors ; the captious clauſe 
which he at laſt annexed to his confirmation 3 his pro- 
turing of the pope s diſpenſation from the oaths which he 
had taken to obſerve that charter; and his levying of tal- 
hages at diſcretion even after the ſtatute, or rather charter, 
by which he had renounced that prerogative ; theſe are fo 
many demonſtrations of his arbitrary diſpoſition, and prove 
with what exception and reſerve we ought to celebrate his 
hve of juſtice. He took care that his ſubjects ſhould do 
jultice to cach other z but he defired always to have his 
own hands free in all his tranſactions, both with them 
and with his neighbours. 

Tus chief obſtacle to the execution of juſtice in thoſe 
times was the power of the great barons; and Ed- 
ward was perſectiy qualified, by his character and abili- 
ties, for keeping theſe tyrants in awe, and reſtraining 
ingly the great object of his attention ; yet was he im- 
prudently led into 2 meafure which tended to encreaſe and 
confirm their dangerous authority. He paſſed a ſtatute, 
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object of general diſpleaſure. The violent plunder and © 3 4 F- 
baniſhment of the Jews; the putting of the whole clergy, —⅞— 
at once, and by an arbitrary edi, out of the protection 2107 


which, by allowing them to entail their eftates, made it 
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EMAP. lies, and left them every means of encreaſe and acquiſi. 
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the church : He feems to have been the fiſt Chriſtian 
prince that paſſed a ſtatute of mortmain ; and prevented 
by law the clergy from making new acquiſitions of lands, 
which by the ecelefraſtical canons they were for ever pro- 
hibited from alienating. The oppoſition between his 
maxims with regard to the nobility and to the ecclefraftics, 
lead us to conjecture, that it was only by chance he paſſed 
the beneficial ſtatute of mortmain, and that his fole ob- 
jet was, to maintain the number of knights” fees, and to 
prevent the ſuperiors from being defrauded of the profits 
of wardſhip, marriage, livery, and other emoluments aci{- 
ing from the feudal tenures. This is indeed the ain 
afligned in the ſtatute itſelf, and appears to have been his 
real objeft in enafting it. "The author of the annals of 
Waverly aſcribes this act chiefly to the king's anxiety for 
maintaining the military force of the kingdom ; but adds 
that he was miſtaken in his purpoſe ; for that the Ama- 
lekites were overcome more by the prayers of Moſes than 
by the fword of the Ifraclites*. The flatute of mort 
main was often evaded afterwards by the invention of 
Uſes. 


the church; and excepting his ardour for Cruſades, which 
adhered to him during his whole life, ſeems, in other re- 
ſpects, to have been little infefted with ſuperſtition, the 
vice chiefty of weak minds. But the paſſion for Cruſades 
was really in that age the paſſion for glory. As the pope 
now felt himſelf ſomewhat more reftrained in his former 
practice of pillaging the ſeveral churches in Europe, dj 
_ T Brady of Boroughs, p. 2% from the Records, 
» P, 234. Sec allo M. Webb. p. 40g. 


EpwarD was active in reſtraining the uſurpations of 
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laying impoſitions upon them, he permitted the generals © 
of particular orders, who reſided at Rome, to levy taxes 


ward was obliged to enact a law againſt this new abuſe. 
* was alſo - become a practice of the court of Rome to 
ſucceſſors to benefices before they became vacant : 
Edward found it likewiſe neceflary to prevent by law this 
ſpecies of injuſtice. 
Tas wibate of 100 marks a year, to which king 
John, in doing homage to the pope, had ſubjected the 
for fear of giving offence, had been but little infifted on. 
The payment was called by a new name of cenfus, not by 
that of tribute. King Edward ſeems to have always paid 
this money with great reluctance, and he ſuffered the ar- 
rears, at one time, to run on for fix years ”, at another 
for eleven * : But as princes in that age flood continu- 
ally in need of the pope's good offices, for diſpenſations 
of marriage and for other conceſſiona, the court of Rome 
aways found means, ſooner or later, to catch the money. 
The levying of firſt-fruits was alſo a new device, begun 
in this reign, by which his holineſs thruſt his fingers very 
frequently into the purſes of the faithful; and the king 
frems to have unwarily given way to it. 
Is the former reign, the taxes had been partly fou- 
tages, partly ſuch a proportional part of the moyeables, 
a was granted by parliament : In this, Cutages were en- 
tirely dropped ; and the aſſeſiment on moveables was the 
chief method of taxation. Edward in his fourth year had 
3 fifteenth granted bim; in his fifth year a twelfth i 
his eleventh year a thirtieth from the laity, 2 twentieth 
23 in his cighteeach fear a fifteenth; in 
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CH A P. his twenty-ſecond year a tenth from the laity, a fixth from 
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from the barons and others, a tenth from the clergy, 2 
ſeventh from the burgeſſes; in his twenty-fourth year 2 
twelfth from the barons and others, an eighth from the 
| burgeſſes, from the clergy, nothing, becauſe of the pope'; 
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London and ether corporate towns, half of their benefices 
from the clergy; in his twenty-third year an cleventh 


inhibition ; in his twenty-fifth year an eighth from the 


Bhity, a tenth from the clergy of Canterbury, a fiſch from 


thoſe of Vork; in his twenty-ninth year a fifteenth from 
the laity, on account of his confirming the perambulationʒ 
of the foreſts ; the clergy granted nothing ; in his thirty- 
and a twentieth from the burgeſſes, then a fifteenth from 
all his ſubjects; in his thirty-fourth year a thirtieth from 
all his ſubjects for knighting his cleft ſon. 
Trwzsz tzxes were moderate ; but the king had all 
duties upon exportation and importation granted him 
from time to time: The heaviet were commonly upon 
woot, Poundage, or a fhilling 2 pound, was not 
regularly granted the kings for life till the reign «& 
Henry V. 
1 4 the famous mercantile fociety, called the 
Merchant Adventurers, had its firſt origin: It was infti- 
tuted for the improvement of the woollen manufacture, 
and the vending of the cloth abroad, particularly at Ant- 
werp”. Mays Neghidue Gt Ge favecly Gage © 
any more diſtant commerce. 
Tu king granted a charter or declaration of protec- 
tion and privileges to foreign merchants, and alſo aicer- 
tained the cuſtoms or duties which thoſe merchants were 
in return to pay on merchandize imported and exported. 
He promiſed them fecurity ; allowed them 2 jury e 


F Anderſon's Hiſtory of Commerce, vol. K pe 237 = 
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appointed them 2 juſticiary in London for their protec- ng 
tion. But notwithflanding this ſeeming attention to fo- 2307. 
reign merchants, Edward did not free them from the cruel 

hardſhip of making one anfwerablc for the debts, and even 

for the crimes of another, that came from the fame coun- 

*. We read of fuck prafiices among the preſent bar- 

barous nations. The king alſo impoſed on them a duty 

of two ſhillings on each tun of wine imported, over and 

e the old duty; and forty pence on each fack of wool 
exported, beſides half a mark, the former duty *. 

I the year 1303, the Exchequer was robbed, and of 

no Jeſs a ſum than 100,000 pounds, as is pretended *. 

The abbot and monks of Weſtminſter were indicted for 

this rodbery, but acquitted. It does not appear that the 
ling ever diſcovered the criminals with certainty ; 
though his indignation fell on the fociety of Lombard 
merchants, particularly the Freſcobaldi, very opulent 
Florentines. 

Tus pope having in 1307 collected much money in 
England, the king enjoined the nuncio not to export it 
in ſpecie,, but in bills of exchange ©. A proof that com- 
merce was but ill underſtood at that time. 

Ewan had by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, four 
has; but Edward, his heir and ſucceſſor, was the only 
one that ſurvived him. She alſo bore him eleven daughters, 
molt of whom died in their infancy : Of the ſurviving, 
Joan was married firſt to the earl of Gloceſter, and after 
his death, to Ralph de Monthermer : Margaret eſpouſed 
Joba duke of Brabant : Elizabeth eſpouſed firſt John earl 
of Holland ; and afterwards the carl of Hereford : Mary 
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ena was a nun at Ambrefbury. He had by his feeond wiſe, 
_= „ Margaret of France, two fans and a daughter ; Thomas 

2590p created ear] of Norfolk, and mareſchal of Enghnd; 
and Edmond who was created earl of Kent by his brother 


when king. The princeſs died in her infancy. 
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Weakneſs of the king — His paſſion for ſavanrites 
Pier Gevafto —— Diſcontent of the barons 
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of the extreme loſs, which they had ſuſtained by the death 130. 
of the great monarch who filled the throne ; and all men 
haſtened with alacrity to take the cath of allegiance to 
tis fon and facceſſor. This prince was in the twenty- 
third year of his age, was of an agreeable figure, of a mild 
and gentle diſpoſition, and having never diſcovered a pro- 
Ry COIs wo, it was natural to prognoſ- 
and happineſs from his government. 
— — rg —2 — 
hewed him to be totally unqualified for that perilous ſitu- 9 
tion, in which every Engliſh monarch, during thoſe ages, 
AA 2 
turbulent diſpaſitions of the people derived from it, the 
misfortune to be placed. The indefatigable Robert 
Bruce, though his army had been diſperſed, and he him- 
if had been obliged to take ſhelter in the weſtern iſles, 
14 remained 
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abel to (riendihip and confidence, that the late king, © 4 P. 


apprehenſive of the conſequences, had baniſhed him the 


tiogdpm, and had, before he died, made his fon pro- 


miſe never to recall him. But no fooner did he find 
himſelf maſter, as he vainly imagined, than he fent for 
Gavaſton ; and, even before his arrival at court, endowed 
him with the whole earldom of Cornwal, which had 
eſcheated to the crown by the death of Edmond, fon of 
Richard king of the Romans *. Not content with con- 
ferriag oa him thoſe poſſeſſioms, which had fufficed as an 
appanage for 2 priace of the blood, he daily loaded him 
with new honours and riches; married him to his own 
niece, filter of the earl of Gloceſter; and ſeemed to enjoy 
no pleaſure in his royal dignity, but as it enabled him 
to exalt to the higheſt ſplendor this object of his fond 
aſfections. 


2307. 


Tus haughty barons, offended at the ſuperiority of a bib uns 
minion, whoſe birth, though reputable, they deſpiſed, as ft. of the ba- 


much inferior w their own, concealed not their difcon.. 
tent ; and foon found reafons to juſtify their animoſity in 
the character and conduct of the man they hated. Inſtead 
of difarming envy by the maderation and modeſty of his 
behaviour, Gavaſton diſplayed his power and influence 
with the utmoſt oftentation ; and deemed no circumſtance 
of his good fortune ſo agreeable as its enabling him to 
eclipſe and mortify all his rivals. He was vain-glori- 
ous, profuſe, rapacious ; fond of exterior pomp and ap- 
pearance, giddy with proſperity ; and, as he imagined, that 
bis fortune was now as ſtrongly rooted in the kingdom, as 
his aſcendant was uncontrouled over the weak monarch, 
he was negligent in engaging partizans, who might ſup- 
port his ſudden and ill-eftabliſhed grandeur. At all tour- 
naments, he took delight in foiling the Engliſh nobility 
by his fuperior addxefs ; In every converſation, he made 
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poſture : The licentiouſnefs of the age broke out in rob- 
heries and other diforders, the uſual prelude of civil war: 
And the royal authority, deſpiſed in the king's own hands, 
ind hated in thoſe of Gavaſton, became inſufficient for the 


minſter, Lancaſter and his party came thither with an 
med retinue ; and were there enabled to impoſe their 
own terms on the ſovereign. They required the baniſh- 
ment of Gavaſton, impoſed an oath on him never to re- 
men, and engaged the biſhops, who never failed to 
interpoſe in all civil concerns, to pronounce him excom- 
municated, if he remained any longer in the kingdom. 
Edward was obliged to fubmit* ; but even in his com- 
plance, gave proofs of his fond attachment to his favourite. 
Inſtead of removing all umbrage, by ſending him to his 
own country, as was expected, he appointed him lord 
leutenant of Irclaad*, attended him to Briftol on his 
jurney thither, and before his departure conferred on him 
new Jands and riches both in Gaſcony and England =. 
Gavaſton, who did not want bravery, and poſſeſſed ta- 
lents for war”, ated, during his government, with vigour 
againſt ſome Iriſh rebels, whom he ſubdued. 
violence which had been impoſed upon him, than un- 
happy in the abſence of his minion, employed every ex- 
pedient to ſoften the oppoſition of the barons to his return ; 
® if ſucceſs in that point were the chief object of his 
1 Trivet, cont. . 5+ * Rymer, vol. i. o. fo. I. 
F 92. Murimuth, p. 39- m Rymer, vol. M. pe 37. 
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mens in a great kingdom ; Yet ſuch was the fituation of 
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C N 4 R government. The high office of hereditary fteward was 


conferred on Lancaſter : His fathir-in-haw, the cx 
of Lincoln, was bought off by other conceſſions : Carl 
Warrenne was alſo mollified by civilities, grants, or pro- 
miſes : The infolence of Gavaſton being no longer be- 
fore men's eyes, was leſs the object of general indignation : 
And Edwasd, deeming matters ſuſkciently prepared for 
for Gavaſſam a diſpenſation from that oath which the 
barons had compelled him to take, that he would for ever 
abjure the realm ©. He went down to Cheſter, to recene 
him on his firſd landing from Ireland; flew into his arms 
with tranſports of joy ; and having obtained the formal 
conſent of the barons in parliament to his re-eftablih- 
ment, ſet no langer any bounds to his extravagant fond- 
misfortunes, and blind to their cauſes, reſumed the fame 
oltentation and infolence ; and became more than ever the 
object of general deteſtation among the nobility. 

Tu barons firſt diſcovered their animoſity by abſent- 
ing themſelves from parliament; and finding that this 
expedient had not been ſucceſsful, they began to think of 
there had ſcarcely been any national ground of complant, 
except ſome diffipation of the public treafure : Though 
all the 288 of mal-adminiftration, objected to the king 
and his favourite, ſeemed of a nature more proper to ex- 
cite heart-byrnings in 2 ball or aſſembly, than commo- 


able, to make them the reaſons of a total alteration in the 
conftitution and civil government. ing come to par- 
lament, in defiance of the laws and the king's probibi- 
tion, with a numerous retinue of armed followers, they 


© Rymer, vol. Hf. P. 167. found 
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— maſters; nnd they profnced = © 8.4.7. 
petitiun, which was equivalent to a command, requiring (3c. 
Edward to devolve on 2 choſen junto the whole authority, 26 
both of the crown and of the parkiament. The king was 
obliged to fign a commiſſion, empowering the prelates 16t2 March, 
and barons to cleft twelve perſons, who ſhould, till the 

term of Michaelmas, in the year following, have authority 

to enact ordinances for the government of the kingdom, 

and regulation of the king's houſehold ; confenting that 

theſe ordinances ſhouid, thenceforth, and for ever, have 

the force of laws; allowing the ordainers to form affoci- 

and regular obſervance, and al! this for the greater glory 

of God, the ſecurity of the church, and the honour and 
adrantage of the king and kingdom”. "The barons in 

return figned a declaration, in which they acknowledged, 

that they owed theſe concefions merely to the king's fre: 

mace; promiſed that this commiſſion ſnould never be 

drawn into precedent ; and engaged, that the power of the 

edainers ſhould expire at the time appointed d. 


Tus choſen junto accordingly framed their ordinances, 1727. 
ud prefented them to the king and parliament, for their 
confirmation in the enſuing year. Some of theſe ordi- 
maces were laudable, and tended to the regular execution 
of juſtice: Such as thoſe, requiring ſheriffs to be men of 
property, aboliſhing the practice of iffuing privy ſeals for 
he ſuſpenſion of juſtice, reſtraining the practice of purvey- 
ace, prohibiting the adulteration and alteration of the coin, 
acluding foreigners from the farms of the revenue, order - 
ing all payments to be regularly made into the exchequer, 
evoking all late grants of the crown, and giving the parties 
Gmages in the caſe of vexatious proſecutions. But what 
» Brady's App. Ne go Heming, vol. 5. p. 267. Wa fing, p» 97+ R- 
by, p. 56. © Brady's App. Ne 3. | F 


profit ; and Piers Gavaſton himſelf was for ever baniſhed 


and confirmed”. It is no wonder, indeed, that he retained 
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; icy grived the king, was the ordinance for the remon 
of evil counſellors, by which a great number of perſons 
were by name excluded from every office of power and 


in all the offices. And it was ordained, that, for the 
future, all the confiderable dignities in the houſehold, 2 


nants, ſhould no longer be veſled folely in the king, not 
be exerciſed without the conſent of the nobility. 
Ewan, from the fame weakneſs both in his temper 
and fituation, which had engaged him to grant this un- 
limited commiſſion to the barons, was led to give a par- 
liamentary fandftion to their ordinances : But as a conſe- 
quence of the fame character, he fecretly made a proteſt 
againſt them, and declared, that, fince the commiſſica 
was granted only for the making of ordinances to the ad- 
vantage of king and kingdom, fuch articles as ſhould be 
found prejudicial to both, were to be held as not ratiſii 


a firm purpoſe to revoke ordinances, which had been im- 
poſed on him by violence, which entirely annihilated the 
royal authority, and above all which deprived him « 
the company and fociety of a perſon whom, by an unuſual 
infatuation, he valued above all the world, and above cvery 
conſideration of intereſt or tranquillity. 

As wen, therefore, as Edward, removing to York, 
had freed himſelf from the immediate terror of the barons 
power, he invited back Gavaſton from Flanders, which 
that favourite had made the place of his retreat; and de- 
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© . dotough ; and Cavaſton, ſenfibleof the bad condition of 
Lop— bis gerrifon, was obliged to eapitulate, 'and to farrender 
»;t%. himſelf priſoner”. He flipulated, that he ſhould remain 
„% 

ſhould, during that time, be mutually wed for 2 general 

accommodation ; that if the terms propoſed by the barons 

were not accepted, the caſtle ſhould be reſtored to him in 
the ſame condition as when he ſurrendered it ; and that 
the earl of Pembroke and Henry Piercy ſhould, by con- 
tract, pledge all their lands for the fulfilling of theſe con- 
ditions *. Pembroke, now maſter of the perfor of this 
public enemy, conducted him to the caſtle of Dedington, 
near Banbury ; where, on pretence of other buſineſs, he 
left him, protected by a feeble guard? Warwic, pro- 
bably in concert with Penibroke, attacked the caſtle: 
The garriſon refuſed to make any refiftance : Gavaſton 
was yielded up to him, and conducted to Warwic caftle: 
The Earls of Lancafter, Hereford, and Arundel, imme- 
diately repaired thither ® : And without any regard, either 
to the laws or the military capitulation, they ordered the 
head of the obnoxious favourite to be ſtruck off by the 
hands of the executioner *. 

Tun king had retired northward to Berwic, when he 
heard of Gavaſton's murder; and his reſentment was pro- 
portioned to the aſſectiom which he had ever borne hin 
while living. He threatened vengeance on all the nobi- 
lity who had been active in that bloody ſcene, and he 
made preparations for war in all parts of England. But 
being leſs conftant in his enmities than in his friendſhips, 
he foon after hearkened to terms of accommodation; 
granted the barons a pardon of all offences ; and as they 
ſtipulated to afk him publicly pardon on their knees *, bt 
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would henceforth be able, it was hoped, to take venge- 
ance on all its enemies; particularly on the Scots, whoſe 
progreſs was the object of general reſeatment and indig- 


lawapiarely zftcr Edward's retreat from Scotland, War with 
Robert Bruce left his atmete, in which he intended w 
have theltered his feeble army; and ſupplying bis defect 

« ſtrength by ſuperior vigour and abilities, he made deep 

inpreſſiom on all his enemies, foreign and domeſtic. He 

chaced Jord Argyle, and the chieftain of the Macdowals, 
from their hills, and made himſelf entirely maſter of the 
liek country: He thence- invaded, with fuccets, the 
Cummins in the low countries of the north: He took the 
caſtles of Inverneſs, Forfar, and Brechin: He daily 
biued ſome new accetion of territory ; and, what was a 
Vox. II. "> more 


c H A P. more important acquiſition, he daily reconciled the minds 
ns of the mobility to- his dominion;/ andinhifted under his 
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In this fituation, Edward had found it neceſſary to 
grant a truce to Scotland; and Robert fuccefsfully em- 
ployed the interval in conſolidating his power, and in- 
troducing order into the civil government, disjointed by 
a long continuance of wars and fafltions. The interval 
was very ſhort: The truce, ill obſerved on both fides, 
was at laſt openly violated ; and war recommenced with 
greater fury than ever. Robert, not content with de- 
fending himſelf, had made fuccefsful inroads into Eng- 
land, ſubſiſted his needy followers by the plunder of that 
country, and taught them to deſpiſe the military genius 
of a people who had long been the object of their terror. 
Edward, at laſt, rouzed from his lethasgy, bad marched 
an army into Scotland; and Robert, determined not 9 
riſque too much againſt an cnemy. fo much ſuperior, c- 
youd Edinburgh ; but, being deſtitute of proviſions, and 
being ill fupported by the Engliſh nobilicy, who were 
then employed in framing their ordinances, he was foon 
the enemy. But the appearing union of all the parties in 
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Eagland, after the death of Gavaſton, feemed to reſtore c fr. 
that kingdom to its native force, opened again the pro- 


peſt of reducing Scotland, and promiſed 2 happy con- 
clufon to a war in wile deck ENT and — 


ee l 


, Wm 
view of finiſhing, at one blow, this important enterprize. 
He fummoned the moſt warlike of his vaſſals from Gaſ- 
cony : He inlifted troops from Flanders, and other foreign 
countries : He invited over great numbers of the difor- 
derly Irifs 28 to a certain prey: He joined to them a body 
of the Welſh, who were actuated by like motives : And 
alkmbling the whole - military force of England, he 
marched to the frontiers with an army which, according 
1 —— — 282 8 
2 

Tun army collefied by Robert exceeded not thirty 
thouſand combatants ; but being compoſed of men who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by many acts of valour, who 


were rendered deſperate by their fituation, and who were 


enured to all the varieties of fortune, they might juſtly, 
under. fuck a leader, be deemed formidable to the moſt 
numerous and beſt appointed armies. The caftle of Stir- 
lng, which, with Berwic, was the only fortreſs in Scot- 
and. that remained in the hands of the Engliſh, had 
bag been beſieged by Edward Bruce: Philip de Mow- 
bray, the 'governor, after an obſtinate defence, was at 
alt obliged to capitulate, and to promiſe, that if, be- 
fore 2 certain day which was now approaching, he were 
not relieved, he ſhould open his gates to the enemy 

Robert, therefore, ſenſible that here was the ground on 
which he muſt expet the Engliſh, choſe the field of bat- 
tle with all the ſkill and prudence imaginable, and made 
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6h cavalry, gave the enemy 'no leifure to rally, but e 
pulked them off the field with conſiderable los, and pur- , 
ſued them in fright of their whole line of infantry. While 216 
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Bruce on the throne of that kingdom, and may be deemed 
be greate# overthrow that the Engliſh nation, fince 
be conqueſt, has ever received. The number of flain 
m thoſe occaſions is always uncertain, and is com- 
monly much magnified by the victors : But this defeat 
made a deep impreflion on the miads of the Engliſh ; and 
it was remarked, that, for ſome years, no ſuperiority of 
numbers could encourage them to keep the field againſt 
the Scots. Robert, in order to avail himſelf of his preſent 
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over his brother Edward, with an army of 6000 men, 


- ſucceſs, 
wy cats without oppoſition : He befreged Carlifle ; bur 
that 


af the Scottiſh nation, thus vaniſhed into ſmoke. 


miniſtry was new modelled by the direction of Lancaſter *: 
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entered England, and ravaged all the northern 


was ſaved by the valour of Sir Andrew Harcla, 
the governor : He was more ſucceſsful againſt Berwic, 
ich he 


which he took by aſlault : And this prince, clated by 
his continued profperity, now entertained hopes of making 
moſt important conqueſts on the Engliſh. He ſent 


into Ireland; and that nobleman aſſumed the title of King 
of that ifland : He himſelf followed foon after with more 
numerous forces : The horrible and abſurd opprefiions 
made them, at firſt, fly to the ſtandard of the Scots, whom 
they regarded as their deliverers : But a grievous famine, 
which at that time defolated both Ireland ane Britain, 
reduced the Scottiſh army to the greateſt extremities; and 
Robert was obliged to return, with his forces much & 
experienced a variety of fortune, was defeated and flan 
near Dundalk by the Engliſh, commanded by lord Ber- 
mingham : And theſe projets, too extenſive for the force 


- Epwand, beides fuſfering thoſe difafters from the 
invaſion of the Scots, and the. infurreftion of the Iriſh, 
was alſo infeſted with a rebellion in Wales; and, above 
all, by the faftions of his own nobility, who took advan- 
tage of the public calamities, inſulted his fallen fortunes, 
and endeavoured to eſtabliſh their own independence on 
the ruins of the throne. Lancafter, and the barons of his 
party, who had declined attending him on his Scottiſn 
expedition, no ſooner faw him return with diſgrace, than 
they ĩnſiſted on the renewal of their ordinances, which, 
they fiill pretended, had validity ; and the king's unhappy 
fituation obliged him to ſubmit to their demands. The 
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"That prince was placed at the head of the council : ne . 

was ce, that all the offices ſhould be filled, from ,__ 

time to-time, by the votes of parkament, or rather by »3*5- 

the will of the great barons: And the nation, under 
this new model of government, endeavoured to put itſelf 
in a better poſture of defence againſt the Scores. But the 
progreſs of theſe public enemies: On the contrary, they 
founded the hopes of their own future grandeur on the 
weakneſs and diftrefſes of the crown: Lancafter himſelt 
was ſuſpected, with great appearance of reaſon, of hold- 
ing a ſecret correſpondence with the king of Scots : And 
though he was entruſted with the command of the Eng- 
liſh armies, he took care that every enterprize ſhould be 
— and every plan of operations prove unſuc- 
A the European kingdoms, eſpecially that of Eng- 
land, were at this time unacquainted with the office of a 
_ prime miniſter, fo well underſtood at preſent in all regular 
monarchies ; and the people could form no conception of 
2 man, who, though ſtill in the rank of 2 ſubject, poſſeſſed 
all the. power of a fovercign, caſed the prince of the 
burthen of affairs, ſupplied his want of experience or 
capacity, and maintained all the rights of the crown, 
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1 the reins of government : He 

had no vices, but was unhappy in a total incapacity for 
ferious buſineſs : He was ſenſible of his own defecis, and 
neceſlarity fought to be governed: Yet every favourite 
whom he fucceflively choſe was regarded as a fellow- 
fubjeft exalted above his rank and ffation : He was the 
object of envy to the great nobility : His character and 
condut were decried with the people : His authority 
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tion : And unleſs the prince had embraced the dangerous 
expedient, of devolving his power on the carl of Lan- 


caſter, or ſome mighty baron, whoſe family intereſt was 


fo extenſive as to be able alone to maintain his influence, 
he could expect no peace or tranquillity upon the throne. 

Tun king's chief favourite, aficr the death of Gava- 
fton, was Hugh le Deſpenſer, or Spenſer, a young man 
of Engliſh. birth, of high rank, and of a noble family *. 
He poſſeſſed all the exterior accompliſhments of perſon 
and addreſs, which were fitted to engage the weak mind 
of Edward; but was deſtitute of that moderation and 
envy of the great, and conduct him through all the perils 
of that -dangeraus ftation to which he was advanced. 
His father, who was of the fame name, and who, by 
means of his fon, bad alſo attained great influence over 
the king, was a nobleman venerable from his years, re- 
ſpected through all his paſt life for wiſdom, valour, and 
integrity, and well fitted, by his talents and experience, 
could affairs have admitted of any temperament, to have 
ſupplied the defects both of the king and of his minion *. 


- But no fooner was Edward's attachment declared for 


young Spenſer, than the turbulent Lancaſter, and moſt 
of the great barons, regarded him as their rival, made 
him the objet of their animaſity, and formed violent 
plans for his ruin '*, They firſt decked their diſcontent 
by withdrawing from parliament; and it was not long 
cre they found a pretence for proceeding to greater ex- 


Tun king, who fet no limits to his dounty towards his 
one of the co-heirs of the carl of Gloceſfer, flain at 
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Bannockburn. The favourite, by his fucceffion to that . 
opulent” family, had inherited great polſefions in the Comes 
marches of Wales® ; ind being defirous of extending ftill 2. 

farther his influence in thoſe quarters, he is accuſed of 
having committed injuſtice on the barons of Audley and 
Ammori, who had alſo married two fifters of the fame 
family. There was Fkewiſe 2 baron in that neighbour- 
hood, called Wilkam de Braouſe, lord of Gower, who 
had made a ſettlement of his eftate on John de Mowbray, 
his ſon-in-law; and, in cafe of failure of that nobleman 
and his ĩſſue, had fubſtitured the earl of Hereford in the 
ſucceffion to the barony of Gower. Mowbray, on the 
deceaſe of his father-in-law, entered immediately in poſ- 
ton of 'the eftate, without the formality of taking 
livery and feizin from the crown : But Spenſer, who co- 
weed that barony, perſuaded the king to put in execu- 
tion the rigour of the feudal law, to feize Gower as 
echemed wo the crown, and to confer it upon bim“. 
This trankftion, which was the proper ſubject of a kw- 


ſuit, immediately excited a civil war in the kingdom. The 
carls of Lancaſter and Hereford flew to arms: Audley and 


Ammort joined them with all their forces: The two 
athers, diſauſted, for private reaſons, at the Spenſers, 
brought a conſiderable acceffion to the party: And their 
amy being now formidable, they ſent 2 meſſage to the 
king, requiring him immediately to diſmiſs or confine the 
younger Spenſer ; and menacing him, in caſe of refuſal, 
revenge an that miniſter by their own authority, They 
ſarcely waited for. an anſwer ; but immediately fell 
won the lands of young Spenſer, which they pillaged 
ad deſtroyed ; murdered his ſervants, drove off his cat- 
ile, and burned his houſes*, "They thence proceeded ta 
* Trivet, cont, py. 25% —* Monach. Malmes—=© Murimwhy 
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ſpeck: And having drawn and figned a formal affecia. 
tion among themſelves”, they marched to London with 
all their forces, ſtationed themſelves in the neighbourhood 
of that city, and demanded of the king the baniſhment 
of both the Spenſers. Theſe noblemen were then ab- 
tent; the father abroad, the fon at fea ; and both of then 
employed in different commiſſons : The king therefore 
replied, that his coronation oath, by which he was bound 
to obſerve the laws, reftrained him from giving his aſſent 
to fo illegal a demand, or condemning noblemen wh 
were accuſed of no crime, nor had any opportunity af- 
forded them of making anfwer*. Equity and rcafun 
were but a feeble oppoſition to men who had arms is 
their hands, and who, being already involved in guilt, 
faw no ſafety but in fucceſs and vidtory. They catered 
London with their troops; and giving in to the parla- 
ment, which was then fitting, a charge againſt the Spen- 
fers, of which they attempted not to prove one article, 
they procured, by menaces and violence, a ſentence of 
This fentence was voted by the lay barons alone : For 
the commons, though now an eſtate in parliament, were 
yet of fo little conſideration, that their aſſent was not de- 
manded ; and even the votes of the prelates were neglect- 
ed amid} the preſent diſorders. The only fymptom 
which theſe turbulent barons gave of their regard to lav, 
illegal proceedings*; after which they diſbanded their 
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their ſeveral caſtles. 
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er the Tuns aft of vioknce, in which the king was obliged © A A r. 
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ffocia. contemptible, that every one thought himſelf entitled to 
| weat him with neglef. The queen, having occaſion 
fron after to paſs by the caſtle of Leeds in Kent, which 
belonged to the lord Badleſmere, defired a night's lodging, 
but was refuſed admittance ; and fome of her attendants, 
who preſented themſelves at the gate, were killed*. The 
inſult upon this princeſs, who had always endeavoured to 
live on good terms with the barons, and who joined them 
heartily. in their hatred of the younger Spenſer, was an 
aftion which no body pretended to juſtify ; and the king 
thought that he might, without giving general umbrage, 
Able an army, and take vengeance on the offender. 
Noone came to the aſſiſtance of Badleſmere ; and Edward 
mevailed®: But having now fome forces on foot, and 
having concerted meaſures with his friends throughout 
he ventured to take of the maſk, to attack all 
his enemies, and to recall the two Spenſers, whoſe fen- 
wace he declared illegal, unjuſt, contrary to the tenor 
of the Great Charter, paſſed without the aſſent of the 
prelates, and extorted by violence from him and the eſtate 
of barons”. Still the commons were not mentioned by 
cither party. 


Tus king had now got the ſtart of the barons; an ad- 
vantage which, in thoſe times, was commonly decifive : 
And he haftened with his army to the marches of Wales, 
the chief ſeat of the power of his enemies, whom he found 
totally unprepared for te ſiſtance. Many of the barons in 
thoſe parts endeavoured to appeaſe him by fubmiſſion * : 
Their caftles were ſeized, and their perfons committed to 
cuſtody. But Lancaſter, in order to prevent the total ruin 
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22 of his party, ſummoned together his vaſſals and retain. 
e, declared his alliance with Scotland, which had long 
* been ſuſpected; received the promiſe of a reinforcement 


r6rkMarch. army of the rebels was diſconcerted ; Lancaſter himſelf 
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from that country, under the command of Randolf earl 
of Murray, and Sir James Douglas v; and being joined 
by the carl of Hereford, advanced with all his forces 
againſt the king, who had collected an army of 30,000 
men, and was fuperior to his enemies. Lancaſter poſted 
himſelf at Burton upon Trent, and endeavoured to de- 
ſend the paſſages of the river: But being difappointed 
in that plan of operations, this prince, who had no mi- 
litary genius, and whoſe perſonal courage was even ſuſ- 
pected, fled with his army to the north, in enpectation 
of being there joined by his Sconifh allies*. He was 
purſued by the king; and his army diminiſhed daily; 
till he came to Boroughbridge, where he found Sir An- 
drew Harcla poſted with fome forces on the oppoſite fide 
of the river, and ready to diſpute the paſſage with him. 
He was repulſed in an attempt which he made to force 
his way; the carl of Hereford was hkilkd; the whole 


was become incapable of taking any meaſures either for 
flight or defence; and he was ſeined, without reſiſtance, 
by Harcla, and condudted to the king. In thoſe violent 
times, the ws were fo much neglefied on both fides, 
venience, have been obſerved, the conquerors deemed it 
unnecelfary to pay any regard to them. Lancaſter, who 
was guilty of open rebellion, and was taken in arms 
againſt his ſovereign, inſtead of being tried by the laws 
of his country, which pronounced the ſentence of death 
againſt him, was condemned by 2 court- martial, and 
ſed to execution. Edward, however little vindiftive ia 
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was clothed in 2 mean attire, placed on a lean jade with- Exccurivn 
cut > bridle, a hood was put on his head, and in this 1. — 
zoſture, attended by the acclamations of the people, this tn. 
;rigce was conducted to an eminence near Pomfret, one 
of dis own caſtles, and there beheaded *. | 
Tuvs periſhed Thomas carl of Lancaſter, prince of 
the blood, and one of the moſt potent barons that had 
ever been in England. His public conduct ſufficiently 
vifſcovers the violence and turbulence of his character: 
His private deportment appears not to have been more in- 
— — 
rained the favour of the monks and populace, will rather 
be regarded as an aggravation than an alleviation oi his 
ga. Badlefmere, Giffard, Barret, Cheyney, Fleming, 
and about eighteen of the moſt notorious offenders, 
renne 
cxecuted. Many were thrown into priſon: Others 
their clrape beyond fez: Some of the king's fervants 
were rewasded from the forſeitures : Harcla received for 
his fervices the carldom of Carliſle, and a large eſtate, 
which he foon after forfeited with his life, for a treaton- 
able correſpondence with the king of Scotland. But the 
greater part of thoſe vaſt eſcheats was ſeized by young 
barons of the king's party were diſguſted with this par- 
tial diviſion of the ſpoils: The envy againſt Spenſer role 
higher than ever ; The uſual infolence of his temper, 
of violence : The people, who always bated him, made 
him fill more the object of averfion : All the relations of 
the attained barons and gentlemen fecretly vowed re- 
4 Lelant#'s Call. vol, J. p. 668. | 
| venge: 
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of ſovereignty, eſtabliſhed by the feudal law, he feemed CH 2 r. 
iefirous to take advantage of Edward's weaknefs, and, _=” 28 
under that pretence, to confiſcate all his foreign domi- . 
nns. After an embaſſy by the carl of Kent, the king's 
brother, had been tried in vain, queen Iſabella obtained 
permiſſion to go over to Paris, and endeavour to adjuſt, 

in an amicable manner, the difference with her brother : 

But while ſhe was making ſome progreſs in this negotia- 

tion; Charles ſtarted a tiew pretenſe, the juſtice of 

which could not be diſputed, that Edward himſelf ſhould 

appear in his court, and do homage forthe fees which he 

held in France. But there occurred many difficulties in 
complying with this demand. Young Spenſer, by whom 

the king was implicitly governed, had unavoidably been 
engaged in many quarrels with the queen, who aſpired to 

the fame influence; and though that artful princeſs, on 

her leaving England, had diſſembled her animofity, Spen- 

villing to attend his maſter to Paris, and appear in 2 

court, where her credit might expoſe him to infults, if 

not to danger. He hefitated no lefs on allowing the king 

w make the journey alone; both fearing, left that eaſy 

prince ſhould in his abſence fall under other influence ; 

and foreſeeing the perils to which he himſelf ſhould be 
expoſed, if, without the protection of royal authority, 

he remained in England, where he was fo generally hated. 

While theſe doubts occaſioned delays and difficulties, Iſa- 

bella propoſed, that Edward ſhould refign the dominion of 2323. 
Guienne to his fon, now thirteen years of age; and that 

the prince ſhould come to Paris, and do the homage which 

every vallal owed to his fuperior lord. This expedient, 

which ſeemed fo happily to remove all difficulties, was 
mmediately embraced : Spenſer was charmed with the 
contrivance : Young Edward was ſent to Paris: And the 
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P. ruin, covered under this fatal ſnare, was never perceived 
w—— Or ſuſpefied by any of the Englith council. 
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Tus queen, on her arrival in France, had there foung 
2 great number of Englith fugitives, the remains of the 
Lancaftrian faction; and their common hatred of Spenſer 
ſoon begat a ſecret friendſhip and correſpondence between 
them and that princeſs. Among the reſt was young Ro- 
ger Mortimer, a potent baron in the Welſh marches, who 
had been obliged, with others, to make his ſubmiſſions to 
the king; had been condemned for high treaſon ; but hay- 
ing received a pardon for his life, was afterwards detained 
in the Tower, with an intention of rendering his confine- 
ment perpetual, He was fo fortunate as to make his 
eſcape into France ; and being one of the moſt conk. 
derable perſons now remaining of the party, as well 2 
diſtinguiſhed by his violent animoſity againſt Spenſer, he 
was eaktly admitted to pay bis court to queen Ifabell:, 
The graces of his perſon and addreſs advanced him quick- 
ly in her affeCtions : He became her confident and coun- 
ſellor in all ber meaſures; And gaining ground daily 
upon her heart, he engaged her to facrifice at laſt, to her 
paſſion, all the ſentiments of honour and of fidelity to her 
hufband*, Hating now the man whom ſhe had injured, 
and whom ſhe never valued, ſhe entered ardently into all 
Mortimer's conſpiracies; and baving artfully gotten into 
her hands the young prince, and heir of the monarchy, 
the refolved on the utter ruin of the king, as well as of 
his favourite. She engaged her brother to take part in the 
fame criminal purpoſe : Her court was daily filled with the 
exiled barons : Mortimer lived in the moſt declared inti- 
macy with ber: A correſpondence was ſecretly carried on 
with the maleontent party in England: And when Ed- 

* Rymer, vol. is. N 7, 8. 20. T. tt Is More, p. qg6. Walfing, p. 120+ 
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her ſpeedily to return with the prince, the rw CAP 
plicd, that he would never fet foot in the kingdom, 1 
Spenſer was for ever removed from his preſence and coun- 132 
cils : A declaration, which procured her great popularity 
in England, and threw a decent veil over all her treaſon- 


EpwanrD endeavoured to put himſelf in 2 poſture of 
defence * ; but, beſides the difficulties arifing from his own 
indolence and flender abilities, and the want of authority 
which of conſequence attended all his reſolutions, it was 
not eaſy for him, in the preſent ſtate of the kingdom and 
revenue, to maintain a conſtant force ready to repel an 
invaſion, which he knew not at what time or place he had 
reaſon to expect. All his efforts were unequal to the Infurrec- 
waiterous and hoſtile confpiracies, which, both at home 
His brother, the earl of Kent, a virtuous but weak prince, 
who was then at Paris, was engaged by his fiſter - in · law, 
and by the king of France, who was alſo his couſin-ger- 
man, to give countenance to the invaſion, whoſe ſole ob- 
xc, he believed, was the expulſion of the Spenſers: He 
prevailed on his elder brother, the carl of Norfolk, to 
enter ſecretly into the fame defign : The earl of Leicefter, 
brother and heir of the ear] of Lancaſter, had too many 
reaſons for his hatred of theſe miniſters, to refuſe his con- 
currence. Walter de Reyne), archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and many of the prelates, expreſſed their approbation of 
the queen”s meaſures : Several of the moſt potent baron“, 
exvying the authority of the favourite, were ready to fly 
arms: The minds of the people, by means of fome 
truths and many calumnies, were ſtrongly diſpoſed to the 
ame party : And there needed but the appearance of the 
queen and prince, with fuch a body of foreign troops as 

+ Rymer, vob. iv. p. 78. 288. 225, 
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© = 4 F. might proteft her againſt immediate violence, to turn 
— this repel}, fo artfully prepared, againit the unhappy 


to the faction, was aſhamed openly to ſupport the queen 

and prince againft the authority of a huſband and father, 

and Ifabella was obliged to court the alliance of ſome 

other foreign potentate, from whoſe dominions ſhe might 

ſet out on her intended enterprize. For this purpoſe, fhe 
afhanced young Edward, whoſe tender age made him in- 
capable to judge of the conſequences, with Philippa, 
daughter of the count of Holland and Hainault* ; aud 
having, by the open alliance of this prince, and the 

ſecret protefition of her brother, inlifled in her ſervice 

near men, ſhe ſet fail from the harbour of Dort, and 

landed fafely, and without oppoſition, on the coaſt of Sut- 

an Sept. folk. The carl of Kent was in her company : Two 
other princes of the blood, the carl of Norfolk, and the 

earl of Leiceſter, joined her foon after her landing with 

all their followers : Three prelates, the biſhops of Er, 
Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her both the force « 
their vaſſals and the authority of their character: Even 
Robert de Watteville, who had been ſent by the king w 
oppoſe her progreſs in Suffolk, deſerted to her with all bis 
forces. To render her cauſe more favourable, the =- 
newed her declaration, that the fole purpoſe of her cu- 
terprize was to free the king and kingdom from the ty- 
ranny of the Spenſers, and of chancellos Baldoc, their 
creature”. The populace were allured by her ſfpeciow 
pretences : The barons thought themſelves ſecure againſt 
forfeitures by the appearance of the prince in her army: 
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And a weak irreſolute king, ſupported by miniſters gene - * 
rally odious, was unable to e this torrent, which bor. 
with ſuch irreſiſtible violence againft him. 2326. 
Enwann, after trying in vain to rouze the citizens of 
London, to fome ſenſe of duty, departed for the weſt, 
where he hoped to meet with better reception ; and he had 
no ſooner diſcovered his weakneſs by leaving the city, 


5 


Tis J 


 fome than the rage of the populace broke out without controul 
micht Wl 2ozinft him and his miniſters. They firſt plundered, then 
e, the Wl murdered all thoſe who were obnoxious to them: They 
* rr 
re. as he was paſſing through the ſtreets; and having be- 
; n they threw his body into the river *®. They 
+ made themſelves maſters of the Tower by furprize ; then 


entered into a formal affociation to put to death, without 
mercy, every one who ſhould dare to oppoſe the enter- 
prize of queen Ifabella, and of the prince?. A like 
ſpirit was ſoon communicated to all other parts of Eng- 
had; and threw the few fervants of the king, who fill 
entertained thoughts of performing their duty, into terror 
and aſtoniſhment. 

EDwarD was hotly purſued to Briſtol by the earl of 
Kent, ſeconded by the foreign forces under John de Hai- 
nault. He found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations 
with regard to the loyalty of thoſe parts ; and he paſſed 
over to Wales, where, he flattered himſelf, his name was 
more popular, and which he hoped to find uninſected with 
the contagion of general rage, which had ſeized the Eng- 
lik *. The elder Spenſer, created ear] of Wincheſter, 
was left governor of the caſtle of Briftol ; but the garriſon 
mutinied againſt him, and he was dglivercd, into the 
hands of his enemies. This venerable noble, who had 
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ſuccour from the Welſh, took ſhipping for Ireland; but 


being driven back by contrary winds, he endeavoured to 
conceal himfelf in the mountains of Wales : He was 
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ting new acts of violence againſt their ſovereign, ſhe ex- CHAP. 
moſt dangerous of all inftruments, and the leaſt anſwer- 1727. 
able for their exceſſes. A charge was drawn up againſt . 
the king, in which, even though it was framed by his in- 
veterate enemies, nothing but his narrow genius, or his 
misfortunes, were objected to him : For the greateſt ma- 
Ice found no particular crime with which it could re- 
groach this unhappy prince. He was accuſed of inca- 
pacity for government, of waſting his time in idle amuſe- 
ments, of neglecting public bufineſs, of being fwayed by 
evil counſellors, of having loſt, by his miſconduct, the 
kingdom of Scotland, and part of Guienne ; and to ſwell 
the charge, even the death of ſome barons, and the im- 
priſoament of fome prelates, convicted of treaſon, were 
hid to his account*. It was in vain, amidſt the violence 
of arms and tumult of the people, to appeal cither to law 
or to reaſon : The depoſition of the king, without any ap- 
pexring oppoſition, was voted by parliament : The prince, 
aready declared regent by his party”, was placed on the 
throne : And a deputation was fent to Edward at Kenil- 
worth, to require his reſignation, which menaces and ter- 
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+ Ways Bur it was impodſible that the people, however cor- 
age of Wl rupted by the barbarity of the times, ſtill farther enflamed 

by faction, could for ever remain inſenſible to the voice 
Jufon, e nature. Here, 2 wiſe had firſt deſerted, next invaded, 


and then dethroned her huſband; had made her minor 
fon an inftrument in this unnatural treatment of his fa- 
ther ; had, by lying pretences, ſeduced the nation into a 
violence and cruelties that had diſhonoured them: All 
thoſe circumſtances were ſo odious in themſelves, and 
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cold and dirty water to be brought from the ditch for that C 
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purpoſe; and when he: defired it to be changed, and was 


fill denied his requeſt, he burſt into tears, which be- 
ed his cheeks; and he exchimed, that, in fpite of 
their inſolence, he ſhould be ſhaved with clean and warm 
water”. But as this method of kying Edward in his 
grave appeared ſtill too flow to the impatient Mortimer, 
he ſecretly ſent orders to the two keepers, who were at 
his devotion, inſtantly to diſpatch him ; and theſe ruf- 
fans contrived to make the manner of his death as crue} 
and barbarous as posible. Taking advantage of Berke- 
ky's ſickneſs, in whoſe cuſtody he then was, and who 
was thereby incapacitated from attending his charge ; 
they came to Berkeley-caftle, and put chendes in 


. 


pollefion of the king's perſon. Thay Grow hm on © cet fs. 


bed; held him down violently with a table, which they 25,28 


flung over him ; thruſt into his fundament a red-hot iron, 
which they inſerted through a horn; and though the out- 
ward marks of violence upon his perſon were prevented 
by this expedient, the horrid deed was diſcovered to all 
the guards and attendants by the fereams with which 
2 

Gounnay and Mautravers were held in general deteſ- 
tation ; and when the cnſuing revolution in England 
threw their proteftors from power, they found it neceſ- 
fary to provide for their ſaſety by flying the kingdom. 
Cournay was afterwards feized at Marſeilles, delivered 
over to the ſeneſchal of Guienne, put on board 2 ſhip 
with a view of carrying him to England; but was be- 
headed at fea by fecret orders, as was fuppoſed, from 
ſome nobles and prelates in England, anxious to prevent 
any diſcovery which de might make of his accomplices. 
Mautravers concealed himielf for feveral years in Ger- 
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29 * many; but having ſound means of rendering ſome ſervice 
en., he ventured to approach his perſon, threw 
232% himiſclFon his knees before him, ſubmitted to mercy, and 
received a pardon *. 
His charze- Fr is not cafy to imagine 2 man more innocent and in- 
— offenfive than the unhappy king, whoſe tragical death 
we have related; nor 2 prince leſs fiated for governing 
that fierce and turbulent people ſubjected to his autho- 
rity. He was obliged to devolve on others the weight of 
which he had neither ability nor inclination 
to bear: The fame indolence and want of penetration led 
him to make choice of miniſters and favourites, who were 
not always the beſt qualified for the truſt committed to 
them: The ſedĩtious grandees, pleaſed with his weakneſs, 
yet complaining of it; under pretence of attacking his 
miniſters, inſulted his perſon and invaded his authority: 
Andthe impatient populace, miſtaking the fource of their 
threw all the blame upon the king, and en- 
creaſed the public diſorders by their faction and violence. 
It was in vain to look for protection from the laws, whoſe 
voice, always feeble in thoſe times, was not heard amid(t 
the din of arms: What could not defend the king was 
leſs able to give ſhelter to any of the people: The whole 
machine of government was torn in pieces with fury and 
violence: And men, inftead of regretting the manners of 
their age, and the form of their conſtitution, which re- 
quired the moſt ſteady and moſt ſkilful hand to conduct 
them, imputed all errors to the perſon who had the misfor- 
tune to be entruſted with the reins of empire. 

Bur though ſuch miſtakes are natural and almoſt un- 
avoidable while the events are recent, it is a ſhameful | 
delufion in modern hifforians, to imagine that all the 
ancient princes, who were unfortunate in their govern- 
ment, were alſo tyrannical in their conduct, and that the 

F Catton's Abridg- P. 66. #z. Kymer, vol. v. p. C600. 
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cn. * fence of the Holy Land, they had made rapid advances in 
mrs credit and authority, and had acquired, from the piety of 
2327. the faithful, ample polleGions in every country of Eu. 

rope, eſpecially in France. Their great riches, joined 

to the courſe of time, had, by degrees, rekaxed the fe. 

verity of theſe virtues ; and the templars had in a great 

meaſure loſt that popularity, which firſt raiſed them to 

the fatigues and dangers of thoſe fruitleſs expeditions to 

the Eaft, they rather choſe to enjoy in eaſe their opu- 
lent revenues in Europe: And being all men of birth, 
educated, according to the cuſtom of that age, v-ithout 
any tincture of letters, they ſcorned the ignoble occu- 
pations of a monaſtic life, and paſſed their time wholly in 
the faſhionable amuſements of hunting, gallantry, and 
the pleaſures of the table. Their rival order, that of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, whoſe poverty had as yet preferved 
them from like corruptions, ftill diſtinguiſhed tbhemſelves 
by their enterprizes againſt the infidels, and fucceeded to 
all the popularity, which was loft by the indolence and 
haxury of the templars. But though theſe reafons had 
weakened the foundations of this order, once fo celc- 
brated and revered, the immediate cauſe of their deſtruc · 
tion proceeded from the cruel and vindiflive fpirit of 
Philip the Fair, who, having entertained a private diſguſt 
againſt ſome eminent templars, determined to gratify at 
once his avidity and revenge, by involving the whole 
order in an undiftinguiſhed ruin. On no better inſorm- 
ation than that of two knights, condemned by their 
ſuperiors to perpetual impriſonment for their vices and 
he ordered on one day all the templars in France 
to be committed to priſon, and imputed to them fuch 
enormous and abfurd crimes, as are ſuſſicient of them- 
ſelves to deſtroy all the credit of the accuſation. Beſides 
theis being univerſally charged with murder, —_— 
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and vices the moſt ſhocking to nature ; every one, it was ena r. 
pretended, whom they received into their order, was __ 
obliged to renounce his Saviour, to fpit upon the croſs *, 2. 
and to join to this impiety the ſuperſtition of worſhipping 

A gilded bead, which was fecretly kept in one of their 
houſes at Marſeilles. They alſo initiated, it was faid, 

every candidate by ſuch infamous rites, as could ſerve to 

no other purpoſe, than to degrade the order in his eyes, 

and deftroy for ever the authority of all his ſuperiors over 

him *. Above 2 hundred of theſe unhappy gentlemen 

were put to the queſtion, in order to extort from them a 
confeffion of their guilt : The more obflinate periſhed in 

the hands of their tormentors : Several, to procure im- 

mediate eaſe in the violence of their agonies, acknow- 

edged whatever was required of them: | orged conſeſſiona 

were imputed to others : And Philip, as if their guilt were 

now certain, proceeded to a confiſcation of all their trea- 

ſures. But no ſooner were the templars relieved from 

to a life with infamy, they diſavowed their confeſhons, 
exclaimed againft the forgeries, juſtified the innocence of 

their order, and appealed to all the gallant actions, per- 
formed by them in ancient or later times, as a full apo- 
bey for their cand. The tyrant, enraged at this 
diſappointment, and thinking himſelf now engaged in 
honour to proceed to extremities, ordered fifty-four of 
them, whom he branded as relapſed heretics, to periſh 
by the puniſhment of fire in his capital : Great numbers 
expired after a Jike manner in other parts of the kingdom : 
And when he found, that the perſeverance of theſe un- 
happy victims, in juſtifying to the laſt their innocence, 
had made deep impreſſion on the ſpectators, he endeavoured 


to overcome the conſtancy of the templars by new inhu- 
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22 * manities, "The grand maſter of the order, John de Mo- 
=, lay, and another great officer, brother to the ſovereign of 


oon innocence and that of their order; and were inſtantly 
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were conducted to a ſcaffold, erected before 
the church of Notredam, at Paris: A full pardon was 
offered them on the one hand ; the fire, defined for 
their execution, was ſhown them on the other: Theſe 
gallant nobles til! perſiſted in the proteſtations of their 


hurried into the flames by the executioner ©. 

In all this barbarous injuſtice, Clement V. who was 
the creature of Philip, and then refided in France, fully 
concurred ; and without examining 2 witneſs, or making 
any enquiry into the truth of fafls, he fommarily, 
by the plenitude of his apoſtolic power, aboliſhed the 
whole order. The templars all over Europe were thrown 
into priſon ; their conduft underwent 2 firift ſcrutiny; 
the power of their enemies ſtill purſued and oppreſſed 
them; but no where, except in France, were the ſmalleſt 
traces of their guilt pretended to be found. Eagle 
ſent an ample teſtimony of their piety and morals ; but a; 
the order was now annihilated, the knights were diſtri- 
buted into ſeveral convents, and their poſſeſſions were, 
by command of the pope, transferred to the order of St. 
John '. We now proceed to relate fome other detached 
tranſactians of the preſent period. 

Tus kingdom of England was aflitted with a grievous 
famine during ſeveral years of this reign. Perpetual rains 
and cold weather not only defiroyed the harveſt, but 
bred a mortality among the cattle, and raiſed every kind 
of food to an enormous prices. "The parliament, in 
1315, endeavoured to fix more moderate rates to commo- 
dities ; not ſenſible that ſuch an attempt was impracticable, 
and that, were it poſſible to reduce the price of proviſions 
© Ventot, vol. is. p. 242. f Rymer, vol. iii. p. 323+ 95% 
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at preſent : Poultry ſomewhat lower; becauſe, being now 
confdered as a delicacy, it has riſen beyond its propor- 
ion. In the country places of Ireland and Scotland, 
where delicacies bear no price, poultry is at preſent as 
meap, if not cheaper, than butcher's meat. But the in- 
ference I would draw from the compariſon of prices is ſtill 
more conſiderable: I ſuppoſe that the rates, affixed by 


» Wall, p. 207. 
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CH 4 F. parliament, were inferior to the uſual market prices in 
oops tho years of famine and mortality of cattle; and that 
2327- theſe commodities, inflead of a third, had really rifen to 
2 half of the preſent value. But the famine at that time 

was fo confuming, that wheat was ſometimes fold for 

above four pounds ten ſhillings 2 quarter ®, uſually for 

three pounds ; that is, twice our middling prices: A 

certain proof of the wretched ſtate of tillage in thoſe ages. 

We formerly found, that the middling price of corn in 
that period was half of the preſent price; while the mid- 
ding price of cattle was only an eighth part: We here 
find the fame immenſe diſproportion in years of ſcarcity. 
It may thence be inferred with certainty, that the raifing 
of corn was a ſpecies of manufactory, which few in that 
age could practiſe with advantage: And there is reaſon to 
think, that other manufactures more refined, were fold 
even beyond their preſent prices: At leaſt there is a de- 
monf{tration for it in the reign of Henry VII. from the 
rates affixed to fearlet and other broad cloth by act of par- 
lament. During all thoſe times, it was uſual for the 
princes and great nobility to make ſettlements of their 
velvet beds and filken robes, in the fame manner as of 
their eſtates and mann. In the liſt of jewels and plate 
which had belonged to the oftentatious Gavaſton, and 
which the king recovered from the earl of Lancaſter after 
the murder of that favourite, we find ſome embroidered 
girdles, flowered ſhirts, and filk waiſtcoats ”. It was after- 
wards one article of accufation againſt that potent and 
opulent carl, when he was put to death, that he had pur- 
loined ſome of that finery of Gavaſton s. The ignorance 
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As trade and manufaftures indeed were then at a very © A 4 FP. 
ow ebb. "The only country in the northern parts of _=_» 
Europe, where they feem to have riſen to any tolerable 2307 
degree of improvement, was Flanders. When Robert, 
earl of that country, was applied to by the king, and was 
defired to break off commerce with the Scots, whom Ed- 
ward called his rebels, and repreſented as excommuni- 
cated on that account by the church, the earl replied, 
that Flanders was always conſidered as common, and free 
and open to all nations *. 

Tur petition of the elder Spenſer to parliament, com- 
plaining of the devaſtation committed on his lands by the 
and diſcover the manners of the age”. He affirms, that 
they had ravaged fixty-three manors belonging to him, 
and he makes his loſſes amount to 46,000 pounds; that 
is, to 138,000 of our preſent money. Among other par- 
ticulars, he enumerates 28,000 ſheep, 1000 oxen and 
heifers, 2200 cows with their breed for two years, 560 
cart horſes, 2000 hogs, together with 600 bacons, 80 
M beef, and Goo muttons in the hrder; tra 
um of cyder, arms for 200 men, and other warlike en-; 
ines and provikoeas. The plain inference is, that the 
eater part of Spenſer's vaſt eſtate, as well as the eſtates of 
A ery was farmed by the landlord himſelf 
— 4 his ſtewards or bailiffs, and cultivated by his 

or none of it was let on leaſe to huſband- 
P 
he baron or kis officers: A great number of idle re- 
kuiners, ready for any diforder or miſchief, were main- 
hined by bim: All who lived upon his eſtate were abſo- 
utely at his diſpoſal : Inflead of applying to courts of 
„ 
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” E# AP. lence: The great nobility were a kind of independene 
— potentates, who, if they ſubmitted to any regulations at 
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_ the ficſt revolution of fortune, was reverſed by like expe- 
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all, were lefs governed by the municipal law, than by 2 
rude ſpecies of the law of nations. "The method, in 
which we find they treated the king's favourites and mi- 
niſters, is a proof of their uſual way of dealing with each 
other. A party, which complains of the arbitrary cou- 
duct of minifters, ought naturally to aſſect a great regard 
for the Jaws and conſtitution, and maintain at leaft the 
appearance of juſtice in their proceedings : Yet thoſe ba- 
rons, when diſcontented, came to parliament with an 
armed force, conſtrained the king to aſſent to their mea- 
fures, and without any trial or witneſs or conviction, 
paſſed, from the pretended notoriety of fats, an act of 
baniſhment or attainder againſt the miniſter, which, on 
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dients. The parliament, during faftious times, was no- 
thing but the organ of preſent power. "Though the per- 
ſons, of whom it was chiefly compoſed, ſeemed to enjoy 
great independence, they really poll no true liberty; 
and the ſecurity of each individual among them, was not 
fo much derived from the general protection of law, 2 
from his own private power and that of his confederates. 
The authority of the monarch, though far from abſolute, 
was irregular, and might often reach him: The current 
of a faftion might overwhelm bim: A hundred conſider- 
ations, of benefits and injuries, friendſhips and animo- 
fities, hopes and fears, were able to influence his conduct; 
and amidft theſe motives a regard to equity and law and 
juſtice was commonly, in thoſe rude ages, of little mo- 
ment. Nor did any man entertain thoughts of oppoſing 
preſent power, who did not deem himſelf ftrong enough 
to diſpute the field with it by force, and was not prepared 


to give battle to the ſovereign or the ruling party. 
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the cider Spenſer ; particularly, the great quantity of ſalted 
meat which he had in his larder, Goo batoas, 80 car- 
caſes of beef, Goo muttons. We may uhſtrve that the 
outrage, of which he complained, began after the third 
of May, or the eleventh new ſtyle, as we learn from the 
fame paper. It is eaſy therefore to conjecture what a vaſt 
ſtore of the ſame kind he muſt have laid up at the begin- 
ing of winter ; and we may draw a new concluſion with 
regard to the wretched ſtate of ancient which 
could not provide ſubſiſtence for the cattle during winter, 
men in ſuch a temperate climate as the fourth of 
und: For Spenſer had but one manor & far north as 
Yorkſhixe. There being few or no incloſures, except 
perhaps for deer, no ſown graſs, little hay, and no other 
mhburce for feeding cattle; the barons, 2s well as the 
prople, were obliged to kill and fat their onen and ſheep 
in the of winter, before they became lean upon 
the common paſture : A precaution ſtill practiſed with 
regard to oxen in the leaſt cultivated parts of this iſland. 
The falting of mutton is a miſerable expedient, which 
has every where been long difuſed. From this circum- 
dance, however trivial in appearance, may be drawn im- 
portant inferences, with regard to the domeſtic axconomy 
md manner of Bt in tho ayes. | 
Tun diforders of the times, from foreign wars and in- 
diſſentions, but above all, the cruel famine, which 
the nobility to difmiſs many of their retainers, 
the number of rodbers in the cingdom ; and no 
was fecute from their incurfions*. They met in 
like armies, and over-ran the country. Two 
themſelves, the pope's legates, notwithftand- 

Feel, Nen. p. gon. Wall, : 
Vox, II. ä robbed, 
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Buyyni I conclede this reign, I exmuint focbenr making © 8 4 Þ. 
anothe? remark, drawn from the detail of ladies given in by — 
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Amon the other wild fancies of the age, it was ima- 
gined, that the perſons affefied with leprofy, a diſcaſe at 
that time very common, probably from bad diet, had con- 
ſpired with the Saracens to poiſon all the fprings and foun- 
tains; and men being glad of any pretence to get rid of 
thoſe who were a burthen to them, many of thoſe unhappy 
people were hurnt alive on this chimerical imputation. 
Several Jews alſo were puniſhed in their perſons, and their 
goods were confiſcated on the fame account 
Sr, in his farvey of London, gives us a curious 
inſtance of the hoſpitality of the ancient nobility in this 
period: It is taken from the accounts of the cofferer or 
ſteward of Thomas carl of Lancaſter, and contains the 
EXPEnCEs of that carl during the year 2323, which was 
net 2 year of famine. For the pantry, buttery, and kit- 
chen, 2405 pounds. For 369 pipes of red wine, and 
two of white, 04 pounds, K. The whole 7309 
pounds; that is, near 22,000 pounds of our preſent 
money; and making allowance for the cheapneſs of com- 
modities, near a hundred thouſand pounds. 

I nave feen a French manuſcript, containing accounts 
of ſome private diſburſements of this king. There is an 
article, among others, of a crown paid to one for making 
the king hugh. To judge by the events of the reign, 
this ought not to have been an eaſy undertaking. 

Tuns king left four children, two fons, and two 
daughters: Edward, his eldeſt fon and ſucceſſor; John, 
created afterwards earl of Cornwal, who died young at 
Perth; Jane, afterwards married to David Bruce, king 
of Scotland ; and Eleanor, married to Reginald, count of 
Gueldres. 


| © Yo, feud. p. 503 T. dels Mare, p. 594. Tiivet, cont. Þ- 2% 
Murimuth, p. 51. „ Ted. Neu. p. 504. 
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War with Scotland —— Execution of the Earl of Kent 

—— Execution of Mortimer, carl of March — 
State of Scotland Mur with that kingdom —— 
King's claim to the crown of France Prepara- 
tes fer war with Froxce ——War -— Novel 
Britanny—— Renewal of the war with France 
Invaſion of France... Battle of Crecy — — War 
with Scatland — Captivity of the king of Scets 

is taken. 


_ — obeiſance to the law, — 2 
parliamentary indemnity for all their illegal proceedings; 


on account of the neceffity, which, it was pretended, 
they lay under, of employing force againſt the Spenſers 
and other evil counſellors, enemics of the kingdom. 
of Lancafter and his adherents, when the chance of war 
turned againſt them, were eaſily reverſed during the tri- 
umph of their party * ; and the Syenſers, whoſe former 
again, in this change of fortune, condemned by the votes 
of their enemies, A council of regency was likewiſe 


appointed by parliament, conſiſting of twelve perſons ; 
due prelates, the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, 


* Rymer, vol. iv. p. 245. 2% 253, cc. 
Bb 2 tho 
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cas P. the biſhops of Winchefter, Worceſter, and Hereford ; and 
w—__ ſeven lay peers, the carls of Norfolk, Kent, and Surrey 


23327 and the loeds Wake, Inghaih, Fierey, and Ros. The 


carl of Lancaſter was appointed guardian and protector 
of the king's perſon. But thingh it was reafonable to 
expe, that, as the weakneſs of the former king had 
given reins to the licentiouſnefs of the banane, great do- 

meſtic tranquillity would not prevail during the preſent 

minority ; the firſt diſturbance aroſe from an invaſion by 

. i enemies. F 

we wh — = Thaz king of Scots declining in years and health, but 
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Mounzay and Douglas were the two moſt celebrated 
warriors, bred in the long hoftilities between the Scots 
and Engliſh ; and their forces, trained in the fame ſchool, 
and enured to hardſhips, fatigues, and dangers, were 
perfefly qualified, by their habits „ 
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C H AP. it could not afford ſubſiſtener to his army; and he was 


— again to return fouthwards, and change his plan 
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1327- of operations. He had now loſt all track of the enemy ; 


and though he promiſed the reward of a hundred pounds 
2 year to any one who ſhould bring him an account of 
their motions, he remained unactive ſome days, before 
he received any intelligence of them. He found at laſt, 
that they had fixed their camp on the ſouthern banks of 
the Were, as if they intended to await a battle; but 
judgment, that the Engliſh, on their approach, faw it 
impradticable, without temerity, to crofs the river in 
their front, and attack them in their preſent fituation. 
Edward, impatient for revenge and glory, here fent them 
a defiance, and challenged them, if they dared, to meet 
him in an equal field, and try the fortune of arms. The 
bold fpirit of Doughs could ill brook this bravadce, 
and he adviſed the acceptance of the challenge ; but he 
was over-ruled by Murray, who replied to Edward, that 
he never took the counſel of an enemy in any of his ope- 
ſite to the Scots ; and daily expected, that neceſſity would 
oblige them to change their quarters, and give him an 
opportunity of overwhelming them with ſuperĩor forces. 
After a few days, they ſuddenly decamped, and marched 
farther up the river ; but fill poſted themſelves in fuck 
a manner, 2s to preſerve the advantage of the ground, if 
the enemy ſhould venture to attack them*. Edward in- 
ſiſted, that all hazards ſhould be run, rather than allow 
theſe ravagers to eſcape with impunity ; but Mortimer's 
authority prevented the attack, and oppoſed itſelf to the 
valour of the young monarch. While the armies lay in 
proved fatal to the Engliſh. Douglas, having gotten the 


* Rymer, vol. iv, Ez. „„ d Frail 
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of two hundred determined foldiers, and advanced to 
the royal tent, with a view of killing or carrying off the 
ting, in the mit of his army. But fome of Edwards 
attendants, awaking in that crigical moment, made reſiſt- 
ance ; his chaplain and chamberlain facrificed their lives 
for his fafety ; the king himſelf, after making a valorous 
defence, eſcaped in the dark: And Douglas, having lot 
the greater part of his followers, was glad to make a 
haſty retreat with the remainder ©. Soon after, the Scot- 
tiſh army decamped without noiſe in the dead of night; 
and having thus gotten the ftart of the Engliſh, arrived 
without farther Joſs in their own country. Edward, on ' 
entering the place of the Scottiſh encampment, found 1 
only fix Engliſhmen, whom the enemy, after breaking 4 
their legs, had tied to trees, in order to prevent their | 
carrying any intelligence to their countrymen *. = 
Tus king was highly incenſed at the difappointment 
which he had met with in his firſt enterprize, and at the 
head of fo gallant an army. The fymptoms, which he 
had diſcovered of bravery and fpirit, gave extreme fati(- 
faction, and were regarded as ſure prognoſtics of an illuſ- 
trious reign : But the general diſpleaſure fell violently on 
Mortimer, who was already the object of public odium : 
And every meaſure, which he purſued, tended to aggra- 
vate, beyond all bounds, the hatred of the nation both 
Wunz the council of regency was formed, Mortimer, 
though in the plenitude of his power, had taken no care 
to enſure a place in it; but this ſemblance of moderation 
was only a cover to the moſt iniquitous and moſt ambi- 
by uſurping to himfelf the whole ſovereign authority ; 
© Froifſard, liv. iv. chap. 3g. Hemingford, p. 268. TA Neult. p. 509. 
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ds he ſettled on the queen dowager the greater part of the 
Ly gal revenues ; be never conſulted cither the princes of 

238% the blood, or the nobility, in any public meaſure ; the 
king himſelf was fo befiezed by his creatures, that no ac. 
ceſs could be procured to him; and all the envy, which 
had attended Gavaſton and Spenſer, fell much more de- 
ſervedly on the new favourite, 


1323. Mon riuzn, fenfible of the growing hatred of the peo- 
ple, thought it requiſite, on any terms, to ſecure peace 
abroad; and he entered into a negociation with Robert 
Bruce for that purpoſe. As the claim of in 
England, more than any other cauſe, had tended to in- 
flame the animoſities between the two nations, Mortimer, 
befides ſtipulating a marriage between Jane, ſiſter of Ed- 
ward, and David, the fon and heir of Robert, conſented 
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azainft the late king, probably inclined him to give cre- 
dit to this intelligence, entered into a deſign of reſtoring 
tim to liberty, of re-inſtating him on the throne, and 


of making thereby fome atoacment for the injuries which 
contrivance had been allowed to procced a certain length, | 
ined by , 
parhament, and condemned by thoſe laviſh, though tur- 
bulent barons, to loſe his life and fortune. The queen gb March. 


md Mortimer, apprehenfive of young Edward's lenity ven, 
bwards his uncle, hurried on the execution, and the of Kea. 
priſoner was beheaded next day: But fo general was the 


Kn p. 2554+ þ Aveibury, p. 5. Anon. Hif. p. 395. 
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C4 F. affeRion borne him, and fuch pity prevailed for his 
" nnygns Wnhappy fate, that, though peers had been eafily found to 
233% condemn him, it was evening before his enemies could 
find an executioner to perform the office *. 
Tun carl of Lancaſter, on pretence of his having 
aſſented to this conſpiracy, was foon after thrown into 
priſon: Many of the prelates and nobility were proſecuted: 
Mortimer employed this engine to cruſh all his enemies, 
and to enrich himſelf and his family by the forfeitures. 
The eſtate of the carl of Kent was ſeiaed for his younger 


ing, repined at being held in fetters by this inſalent 
miniſter. But ſo much was he ſurrounded by the emiſ- 
faries of Mortimer, that it behoved him to conduct the 


project for ſubverting him, with the fame fecrecy and 


Mountacute, who engaged the lords Molins and Clifford, 
Sir John Nevil of Hornby, Sir Edward Bohun, U ſford, 
and others, to enter into their views; and the caſtle of 
Nottingham was choſen for the ſcene of the enterprizc. 
The queen-dowager and Mortimer lodged in that fort- 
refs: The king alſo was admitted, though with a few 
only of his attendants: And as the caftle was firid'y 
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guaried, the gates locked every evening, and the keys © 4 f. 
carried to the queen, it became neceifary to communi- 
cate the defign to Sir William Eland, the governor, who 233% 
zcaloully took part in it. By his direction, the king's 

affociates were admitted through a ſubterraneous paſſage, 

which had formerly been contrived for a fecret outlet 
from the caſtle, but was now buried in rubbiſh; and 
Mortimer, without having it in his power to make ref ſt- 

ance, was ſuddenly ſeized in an apartment adjoining to 

the queen's *. A parliament was immediately ſummoned d 
for his condemnation. He was accuſed, before that aſ- 1 
ſembly, of having uſurped regal power from the council 
of regency appointed by parkament ; of having procured 1 
the death of the late king ; of having deceived the earl l 
of Kent into a conſpiracy to reſtore that prince; of 1 
having folicited and obtained exorbitant grants of the 

myal demeſnes; of having dilipated the public trea- 

fure; of ſecreting 20,000 marks of the money paid by 

the king of Scotland; and of other crimes and miſde- 
meanors*. The parliament condemned him, from the 
ſuppoſed notoriety of the facts, without trial, or hearing 

his anſwer, or examining a witneſs ; and he was hanged Execution 
an = gibbet at the Elmes, in the neighbourhood of 22% 
London. It is remarkable that this ſentence was, near 29h Nor, 
twenty years after, reverſed by parliament, in favour of 
Mortimer's fon ; and the reaſon affigned, was the illegal 
manner of proceeding ®. The principles of law and 
juſtice were eftabliſhed in England, not in ſuch a degree 
25 to prevent any iniquitous ſentence againſt a perſon ob- 
noxious to the ruling party ; but ſufficient, on the return 
of his credit, or that of his friends, to ferve as a reaſon 
er pretence for its reverſal. 

* Aveſbury, . 9» 3 Brady's App. No 33, Anon. Hil. p. 357; 
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CAP. Josr3cs was alſo executed, by a ſentence of the houſy 
wm Of peers on fome of the inferior criminals, particularly 


on Simon de Bereford : But the barons, in that aft of 
juriſdiftion, entered a proteſt, that though they had tried 
Bereford, who was none of their peers, they ſhould not, 
for the future, be obliged to receive any fuch indictment, 
The queen was confined to her own houſe at Rifings, 
near London : Her revenue was reduced to 4000 pounds 
2 year”: And though the king, during the remainder of 
her life, paid her a decent vike once ar twice a year, fie 
never was able to reinſtate herſelf in any credit or av- 
thority. | 

Enwann, having now taken the reins of government 
into his own hands, applied himſelf with induſtry and 
judgment, to redreſs all thoſe grievances which had pro- 
ceeded, either from want of authority in the crown, or 
from the late abuſes of it. He iflued writs to the judges, 
enjoining them to adminiſter juſtice, without paying any 
regard to arbitrary orders from the minifters : And as the 
robbers, thieves, murderers, and criminals of all kinds, 
had, during the courſe of public convulfions, multiplied 
to an enormous degree, and were openly protected by the 
great barons, who made uſe of them againſt their enemies, 
the king, after exacting from the peers a ſolemn promiſe 
in parliament that they would break off all connections 
with ſuch malefaQtors *, ſet himfelf in earneſt to remedy 
the evil. Many of theſe gangs bad become fo numerous, 
28 to require his own preſence to diſperſe them; and he 
exerted both courage and induſtry in executing this ſa- 
lutary office. The miniſters of juſtice, from his example, 
employed the utmoſt diligence in diſcovering, purſuing, 
and puniſhing, the criminals; and this diſorder was, by 
degrees, corrected, at leaft palliated ; the utmoſt that could 
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be enpeſted, with regard to a diſeaſe hitherto inherent in 298 
the conftitution. —— 
hs proportion as the genere acquired authority at 233% 
home, it became formidable to the neighbouring nations; » 
nd the ambitious ſpirit of Edward fought, and foon « 
bund, an opportunity of exerting itſelf. The wiſe and State of 
want Robert Bruce, who had recovered by arms the 
independence of his country, and had fixed it by the laſt 
neaty of peace with England, foon after died, and left 
David, his fon, a minor, under the guardianſhip of Ran- 
dolf, earl of Murray, the companion of all his victories. 
k had been ſtipulated in this treaty, that both the Scot- 
viſh nobility, who, before the commencement of the wars, 
enjoyed knds in England, and the Engliſh, who inherited 
eſtates in Scotland, ſhould be reſtored to their reſpective 
miſefions * : But, though this article had been executed 
petty regularly on the part of Edward, Robert, who ob- 
freed that the eſtates, claimed by Engliſhmen, were much 
here numerous and valuable than the others, either 

houghe it dangerous to admit fo many fecret enemies 

into the kingdom, or found it difficult to wreſt from his 

ven followers the poſſeſſions beſtowed on them as the 

ward of former fervices: And he had protracted the 
prformance of his part of the ftipulation. The Eng- 

Ik nobles, diſappointed in their expectations, began to 

think of a remedy ; and as their influence was great in 

the north, their enmity alone, even though unſupported 

by the king of England, became dangerous to the minor 
piace, who fucceeded to the Scottiſh throne. | 

Enwann Bazzoz, the fon of that John, who was 322. 
cowned king of Scotland, had been detained fome time 

3 prifoger in England after his father was releaſed ; but 

kiving alſo obtained his liberty, he went over to France, 


» Rymer, vol, ivs . 334, 
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CH ATP. and refided in Normandy, on his patrimonial eftate in 
md that country, without any thoughts of reviving the claims 
233% of his family to the crown of Scothad. His preten- 
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ſions, however plauſible, had been ſo ſtrenuoufly abjured 
by the Scots, and rejected by the Engliſh, that he was 
univerſally regarded as a private perſon ; and he had been 
thrown into priſon on account of fome private offence 
of which he was accuſed. Lord Beaumont, a great Eng- 
liſh baron, who, in the right of his wife, claimed the ea]. 
dom of Buchan, in Scotland d, found him in this fin- 


Tus injured nobles, poſſeſſed of ſuch a head, began 
to think of vindicating their rights by force of arms; 


he violated the peace; and as the term was not yet elapſed, 
he dreaded the exafting of that penalty by the fovereign 
pontiff, who poſſefied fo many means of forcing princes 
to make payment. He was alſo afraid, that violence and 
would every where be imputed to him, if he 
anacked with fuperior force 2 minor king, and a brother- 
in-law, whoſe independent title had fo lately been ac- 
knowledged by a folemn treaty. And as the regent of 
Scotland, on every demand which had been made of re- 
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not to proceed by open violence, — ant= © 8.6 B 
kces againſt him. He fecredy encouraged Baliol in his 
enterprize; connived at his affembling forces in the 2332» 
north; and gave countenance to the nobles, who were 
dipoſted to join in the attempt. A force of near 2500 
men was inliſted under Baliol, by Umfreville, earl of An- 
gu, the lords Beaumont, Ferrars, Fitz-warin, Wake, 
Stafford, Talbot, and Moubray. As theſe adventurers 
and guarded, they refolved to make their attack by fea; 
and, having embarked at Ravenſpur, they reached, in a 
few days, the coaſt of Fife. 

SCOTLAND was, at that time, in 2 very different fitua- 
tion from that in which it had appeared under the victo- 
ious Robert. Beſides the loſs of that great monarch, 
whoſe genius and authority preſerved entire the whole 
political fabric, and maintained an union among the un- 
tuly barons, Lord Douglas, impatient of reſt, had gone 
over to Spain, in a cruſade againſt the Moors, and had 
there periſhed in battle” : The carl of Murray, who had 
died, and had been ſucceeded, in the regency, by Donald 
carl of Marre, a man of much inferior talents: The mi- 
litary fpirit of the Scots, though ftill unbroken, was left 
without a proper guidance and direction : And a minor 
king ſeemed ill qualified to defend an inheritance, which 
it had tequired all the confummate valour and abilities of 
his facher to acquire and maintain. Burt, as the Scots 
were apprized of the intended invaſion, great numbers, 
on the appearance of the Engliſh fleet, immediately ran 
to the ſhore, in order to prevent the landing of the enc- 
my. Baliol had valour and activity, and he drove back 
the Scots with conſiderable loſs *'. He marched weſtward 
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P. into the heart of the country ; flattering himſelf that the 
hoop acient partizans of his family would declare for hin. 


But the fierce animokities, which had been kindled between 
the two nations, inſpiring the Scots with a ſtrong prcju- 
dice againft z prince fupported by the Engliſh, he was 
regarded as 2 common enemy; and the regent found na 
dificulty in afſembling = great army to oppoſe him. It 
is pretended, that Marte had no lefs than 40,000 men 
under his banners; but the fame hucry and impatience 
that made him collect a force, which, from its greatneſe, 
was fo diſproportiencd to the occaſion, rendered all hi; 
motions unſkilful and imprudent. The river Ernc ran 
between the two armies z and the Scots, confiding in that 
ſecurity, as well as in their great ſuperiority of numbers, 
kept no order in their encampment. Baliol paſſed the 
river in the night-time ; attacked the unguarded and un- 
diſciplined Scors ; threw them into confuſion, which wa 
encreaſed by the darkneſs and by their very numbers to 
which they truſted ; and he beat them off the field with 
great flaughter*. But, in the morning, when the Scots 
were at ſome diftance, they were aſhamed of having 
yielded the victory to fo weak a foe, and they burried 
back ts recover the honour of the day. Their eager pas- 
fons urged them precipitately to battle, without regard 
to ſome broken ground, which lay between them and the 


enemy, and which diſordered and confounded their ranks. 


Babol feized the favourable opportunity, advanced his 
troops upen them, prevented them from rallying, and 
anew chaced them off the field with redoubled flaughter. 
There fell above 12, 00 Scots in this action; and among 
theſe the flower of their nobility ; the regent himſelf, the 
earl of Cie, a natural fon of their late king, the carls 
of Athole and Monteith, lord Hay of Errol, cunſtable, 
and the lords Keith and Lindſey. The loſs of the Eng- 
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iſh ſcarcely exceeded thirty men; a ſtrong proof, among © RA x. 
many others, of the miſerable fate of military diſcipline ____, 
in thoſe ages ©. — _ | 1 


Barton foon alter made himfelf maſter of Perth; but 
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1 miſerable condition ; and thus loſt his kingdom by a re- 
— Yolution as fudden 25 that by which he had acquired it. 
1 Winz Baliol enjoyed his ſhort-lived and precarious 
royalty, he had been ſenſible, that, without the protection 
of England, it would be impoiſible for him to maintzin 
| of the throne ; and he had fecretly ſent a meſ- 
fage to Edward, offering to acknowledge his ſuperiority, 
to renew the homage” for his crown, and to eſpouſe the 
princefs Jane, if the pope's conſent could be obtained for 
diſſolving her former marriage, which was not yet con- 
fummated. Edward, ambitious of recovering that im- 
portant conceſſion, made by Mortimer during his mino- 
rity, threw off all ſeraples, and willingly accepted the 
offer; but as the dethroning of Baliol had rendered this 
ion of no effeft, the king prepared to re-inflate 
him in poſſeſſion of the crown ; an enterprize which ap- 
from late experience fo cafy and fo little hazard- 
ous. As be poſſeſſed many popular arts, he conſulted his 
on the occaſion ; but that afſembly, finding 
and only granted him, in order to ſupport the enterprize, 
an aid of a fifteenth, from the perſonal eſtates of the no- 
bility and gentry, and a tenth of the moveables of bo- 
roughs. And they added a petition, that the king would 
thenceforth live on his own revenue, without grieving his 
i by legal taxes, or by the outrageous frinure of 
their goods in the ſhape of purveyance | 
As the Scom cxpeficd that the chicf brunt of the 
war would fall upon Berwic, Douglas, the regent, threw 
2 ftroag garriſon into that place, under the command of 
Sir Wilkam Keith, and be hunſfclf afſembled a great army 
on the frontiers, ready to penetrate into England, as ſoon 
as Edward hould haye inveſted that place. The Engi 
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army was leſs numerous, but better ſupplied with arms CHAP. 
:nd proviſions, and tetained in firifter diſcipline ; and the _ 
king, notwithflanding the valiant defence made by Keith, 23. 
—— ck ole Ae 
had obliged them to capitulate : They engaged to furren- 
der, if they were not relieved within 2 few days by their 
countrymen”. This intelligence being conveyed to the 
Scottiſh army, which was preparing to invade Northum- 
berland, changed their plan of operations, and engaged 
them to advance toward Berwic, and attempt the relief of 
that important fortreſs. Douglas, who had ever purpoſed 
to decline a pitched battle, in which be was ſenſible of the 
— and who intended to have drawn out 
war frirmiſhes, and by mutually ravaging 
each other's country, was forced, by the impatience of his 
troops, to put the face of the kingdom upon the event of 
ene day. He attacked the Englifh at Halidown-hill, 2 
lade north of Berwic ; and, though his heavy-armed ca- 19h July. 
valry diſmounted, in order to render the action more 
that they were ſoon thrown into diſorder, and, on the fall 
of Douglas, their general, were totally routed. The 
whole army fled in confuſion, and the Engliſh, but much 
more the Iriſh, gave little quarter in the purſuit : All the 
nobles of chief diſtinction were either flain or taken pri- 
foners: Near thirty thouſand of the: Scots fell in the 
Aion: While the loſs of the Engliſh amounted only to 
ä An 
———ů nobles had noother 
reſource than inſtant ſubmiſſion ; and Edward, leaving a 
conſiderable body with Baliol to complete the conqueſt of 
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of Scotland, which were declared to be for ever annexed 
w the Engliſh monarchy. | 

Iz Baliol, on his firſt appearance, was dreaded by the 
Scots, 2s an inſtrument employed by England for the 
ſubjection of the kingdom, this deed confirmed all their 
luipic ions, and rendered him the object of univerſal hatred. 
Whatever ſubmiſſions they might be obliged to make, 
they conſidered him, not as their prince, but as the dele- 
gate and confederate of their determined enemy: And 
neither the manners of the age, nor the ſtate of Edward's 
nevenue, permitting him to maintain a ſtanding army in 
Scotland, the Engliſh forces were no fooner withdrawn, 
than the Scots revolted frem Baliol, and returned to 
their former allegiance under Bruce. Sir Andrew Mur- 
ray, appointed regent by the party of this latter prince, 
_ employed with fucceſs his valour and activity in many 
mail but decifive aftions again Baliol ; and in a hon 
ward was obliged again to aflemble an army, and 
march into Scotland > The Scots, taught by experience, 
withdrew into their hills and faſtneſſes: He deſtroyed the 
Houſes and ravaged the eſtates of thoſe whom he called 
rebels: But this confirmed them ſtill farther in their ob- 
finate antipathy to England and to Baliol; and being 
now rendered deſperate, they were ready to take advan- 
tage, on the firſt opportunity, of the retreat of their enemy, 
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and they foon re-conquered their country from the Eng- 1 
liſh. Edward made anew his appearance in eee 
with like ſucceſs: He found every thing hoftile in the 2336. 
kingdom, except the ſpot on which he was encamped: 

And though he marched uncontrouled over the low coun- 
broken and fubdued. Beſides being fupported by their 

pride and anger, paſſions difficult to tame, they were en- 
couraged, amidſt all their calamities, by daily promiſes 
of relief from France; and as a war was now kkely to break 
out between that kingdom and England, they bad reaſon 
to expect, from this incident, 2 great diverſion of that 
1 opprefied and overwhelmed 


Ws now come ̃ uU en which depended 
8 
aftive reign, but of the whole Engliſh and French hif- aus, 
tory, during more than a century; and it will therefore Fane 
be aocatiary to give 2 particular account of the ſprings 
and cauſes of it. 

IT had loag been « prevailing opinion, that the crown 
of France could never deſcend to a female ; and, in order 
to give more authority to this maxim, and affign it a de- 
terminate origin, it had been uſual to derive it from 2 
clauſe in the Salian Code, the Law of an ancient tribe 
among the Franks; though that clauſe, when firiQly ex- 
amined, carries only the appearance of this 
principle, and does not really, by the conſeffion of the 
But though poſitive Jaw foems wanting among the French 
and the rule was eſtabliſhed beyond controverſy on fome 
antient, as well as ſome modern precedents. During the 
firſt race of the monarchy, the Franks were fo rude and 
Ce 3 | barbarous 
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er. dardarous 2 people, that they were incapable of ſubmit- 
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SS. . 9 ting to a female reign ; and in that period of their hiſtory 
7337- there were frequent inſtances of kings advanced to royalty 


dy nearer degrees of conſanguinity. Theſe 


founded his title on a female had ever mounted the throne. 


. deliberate decree, gave her an excluſion, and declared all 
| females for ever incapable of ſucceeding to the crown of 


in 


of females, who were related to the crown 


joined to like cauſes, had alſo eftabliſhed the male fuc- 
 ceffion in the ſecond race; and though the inflances were 
neither ſo frequent nor ſo certain during that period, the 
principle of excluding the female line ſeems ftill to have 
prevailed, and to have directed the condudt of the nation. 
father to ſon for eleven generations, from Hugh Capet to 
Lewis Hutin ; and thus, in fat, during the courſe of 
nine hundred years, the French monarchy had always 
deen governed by males, and no female, and none who 


Philip the Fair, father of Lewis Hutin, left three fous, 
this Lewis, Philip the Long, and Charles the Fair, and 
one daughter, Iſabella, queen of England. Lewis Hutin, 
the eldef, left at his death one daughter, by Margaret 
fiſter to Eudes, duke of Burgundy ; and as his queen was 
then pregnant, Philip, his younger brother, was appointed 
_ regent, till it ſhould appear whether the child proved a fon 
_ or a daughter. The queen bore a male, who lived only 
_ few days: Philip was prockimed king: And as the duke 
of Burgundy made fome oppoſition, and aſſerted the rights 
of his niece, the ſtates of the kingdom, by a ſolemn and 


France. Philip died after '2 hort reign, leaving three 


daughters ; and his brdchtr, Cherles, without diſpute or 


reign of 


Charles was alfo ſhort: He left one daughter ; but as his 
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regent, with 2 declared right of feen, if the ilfve © 7.3 ®: 
ſhould prove female. This prince was Philip de Valois, 
to the deceaſed king ; being the fon of 1337+ 
Charles de Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. The 

queen of France was delivered of 2 daughter : The re- 
geney ended; and Philip de Valois was unanimouſly 
phced on the throne of France. | 


” = ” 


Tus king of England, who was at that time a youth 
of fifteen years of age, embraced a notion that he was 


intitled, in right of his mother, to the ſucceſſion of the 
kingdom, and that the claim of the nephew was prefer- 
ere. There could not well 
be imagined a notion weaker or worſe grounded. The 


tenſions ; fince the three laſt kings had all left daughters, 
who were ftill alive, and who ſtood before him in the or- 
der of fucceſion. He was therefore reduced to affert, 
that, though his mother, Iſabella, was, on account of 
her ſex, incapable of ſucceeding, he himſelf, who inhe- 
red through her, was liable to no fuck objection, and 
might claim by the right of propinquity. But, befides 
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P. he never imagined that he had a competitor ; much lef; 
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mediately involved 'him, on very unequal terms, in 2 
dangerous and implacable war with fo powerful a mo- 
nach. Philip was a prince of mature years, of great ex- 
perience, and, at that time, of an eſtabliſhed character 
both for prudence and valour ; and by theſe circumſtances, 
as well as by the internal union of his people, and their 
acquieſcence in his undoubted right, he poſſeſſed every 
raiſed, 
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nation, that to infiſt on it was no better than 


that he would never have farther thought of it, had it not 
deen for forme incidents which excited an animoſity be- 
tween the monarchs. 

Romzzr of Artois was deſcended from the blood royal 
of France, was a man of great character and authority, 


had eſpouſed Philip's fifter, and, by his birth, talents, and 


credit, was entitled to make the higheſt figure, and fill the 
molt important offices, in the monarchy. This prince 
had loft the county of Artois, which he chimed as his 
dirthright, by a ſentence, commonly deemed iniquitous, 
of Philip the Fair ; and he was feduced to attempt reco- 
rering poſſeſſion by an action fo unworthy of his rank 
md tharadter as a forgery*. The deteftion of this crime 
covered him with ſhame and confuſion: His brother-in- 
hw not only abandoned him, but proſecuted him with 
violence: Robert, incapable of bearing diſgrace, left 
the kingdom, and hid himfelf in the Low Countries: 
Chaced from that retreat, by the authority of Philip, he 
ne over to England; in ſpite of the French king's 
menaces and remonſtrances, he was favourably received 
by Edward *; and was foon admitted into the councils, 
and ſhared the confidence of that monarch. Abandoning 
melt to all the movements of rage and defpair, he en- 
deavoured to revive the prepoſſeſſion entertained by Ed- 
ward in favour of his title to the crown of France, and 
eren flattered him, that it was not impoſlible for a prince 
of his valour and abilities, to render his claim effeftual. 
The king was the more diſpoſed to hearken to ſuggeſtions 
of this nature, becauſe he had, in ſeveral particulars, found 
reaſon to complain of Philip's conduct with regard to Gui- 
eane, and becauſe that prince had both given protection 


© Froiffard, liv. i. chap. 39+ # Rymer, vol. iv. p. 747 Froif- 
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the violent conqueſt of the kingdom; and it is probable L 
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CHAP. to the exiled David Bruce, and fapported, at leaf en. 
© I*- _, couraged, the Scots in their firuggies for independence. 
233% Thus reſentment gradually filled the breaſts of bot 
monarchs, and made them incapable of hearkening w 
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kingdom, 

de involved 

underſtood: 

voured to 

the frontiers of Germany, the only places from which 
he either could make an eſſectual attack upon France, 


or p ſuch a diverſion as might fave the province 


1 


the other ſovercigns of that nei 
of Brabant was induced, by his mediation, and by large 
remittances of money from England, to promiſe his con- 
currence : The archbiſhop of Cologn, the duke of Gue 
dres, the marquis of Juliers, the count of Namur, the 
lords of Fauquemont and Baquen, were engaged by like 
' motives to embrace the Engliſh alliance. "Theſe fore- 
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eiten princes could ſupply, either from their own flares or © Hr 
from the bordering countries, great numbers of warb 
woogs; and nanght was wanting 2» make the force on 2337+ 
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— parts of Europe that cultivated arts and manufactures, 

4a the lower ranks of men among them had riſen to a degree 
ine of opulence unknown elſewhere to thoſe of their ſtation in 


that barbarous age ; had acquired privileges and inde- 
gendence ; and began to emerge from that tate of vaſſal- 
age, or rather of flavery, into which the common people 
had been thrown by the feudal inftitutions. 
It was probably difficult for them to bring their ſovereign 
and their nobility to conform themſelves to the principles 
of law and civil government, ſo much neglected in every 
ather country : It was impoſſible for them to confine 
themſelves within the proper bounds in their oppolition 
and reſentment againſt any inftance of tyranny : They 
had rifen in tumalts: Had infulted the nobles: Had 
chaced their earl into France: And delivering themſelves 
over to the guidance of a feditious leader, had been guilty 
of all that infolence and diforder, to which the thought- 
leſs and enraged populace are fo much inclined, wherever 
they are unfortunate enough to be their own maſters i. 
Tunn preſent leader was James d Arteville, a brewer 
in Ghent, who governed them with a more abſolute ſway 
than had ever been aſſumed by any of their lawful fove- 
reigns : He placed and diſplaced the magiſtrates at plea- 
fure : He was accompanied by a guard, who, on the leaſt 
fignal from him, inſtantly aſſaſſinated any man that hap- 
pened to fall under his diſpleaſure : All the cities of Flan- 
ders were full of his ſpies; and it was immediate death to 
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CHAP. give him the finalleſt umbrage : The few nobles, whe 
— remained in the country, lived in continual terror from 
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his violence : He feined the efintes of all thoſe whom 
he had either baniſhed or murdered ; and beſtowing 2 
part on their wives and children, converted the remain. 
der to his own uſe*. Such were the firſt efefts, that 
Europe faw, of popular violence; after having groancd, 
during fo many ages, under monarchical and arifſtocrz. 
tical tyranny. 

Janzs ÞArTEVILLE was the man to whom Edward 
addreſſed himſelf for bringing over the Flemings to his 
intereſts ; and that prince, the moſt haughty and moſt 
aſpiring of the age, never courted any ally with fo much 
afſiduity and ſo many ſubmiſſions, as he employed towards 


this ſeditious and criminal tradeſman. D- Arteville, pod 


of theſe advances from the king of England, and ſenſible 
chat the Flemings were naturally inclined to maintain 
connexions with the Engliſh,” who furniſhed them the 
materials of their woollen manufafures, the chief ſource 
of their opulence, readily embraced the intereſts of Ed- 
wasd, and invited him over into the Low Countries. 
Edward, before he entered on this great enterprize, a- 
fected to conſult his parliament, aſked their advice, and 
obtained their conſent'. And the more to ſtrengthen his 
hands, he procured from them a grant of 20,000 facks 
of wool; which might amount to about a hundred thou- 

fand pounds: This commodity was a good inftrument 
to employ with the Flemings ; and the price of it with 
ſums by loans, by pawning the crown jewels, by confiſ- 
cating, or rather robbing at once all the Lombards, who 
now exerciſed the invidious trade, formerly monopolized 
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by a body of Engliſh forces, and by ſeveral of his nobi- egen 
** — 


voked hoſlilities againſt France, had required the ſanction 
of ſome legal authority ; and Edward, that be might 
give them fatisfaftion on this head, had applied to Lewis 
of Bavaria, then emperor, and had been created by bim 


Germany i 
France, pretending like ſcruples with regard to the inva- 
fon of their liege lord ; Edward, by the advice of d Ar- 
teville, aſſumed, in his commiſſions, the title of king of 
France ; and, in virtue of this right, claimed their af- 
itance for dethroning Philip de V alois, the uſurper of his 
lingdom*. This ftep, which, be feared, would deftroy 
al future amity between the kingdoms, and beget endleſs 
and implacable jealoufies in France, was not taken by 
being in irſelf very juſtifiable, it has in the iſſue been at- 
tended with many miſeries to both kingdoms. From this 
period we may date the commencement of that great ani- 
nofity, which the Engliſh nation have ever fince born to 
the French, which has fo viſible an influence on all future 
tanſaftions, and which has been, and continues to be, 
the ſpring of many raſh and precipitate reſolutions among 
them. In all the preceding reigns fince the conqueſt, the 
boftilities between the two crowns had been only caſual 
and temporary; and as they had never been attended with 
any bloody or dangerous event, the traces of them were 
afily obliterated by the firft treaty of pacification. The 
ad. os themſelves on theic 
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French or Norman extraction: They affected to employ 
the language of that country in all public tranſactions, 
and even in familiar converſation : And both the Engliſh 
court and camp being always full of nobles, who came 
from different provinces of France, the two people were, 
any two diſtinct nations whom we meet with in hiftory. 
But the fatal pretenſions of Edward III. diffolved all theſe 
connexions, and left the feeds of great ani in both 
countries, eſpecially among the Engliſh. For it is = 
markable, that this latter nation, though they were com- 
monly the aggreffors, and by their fucceſs and fituation 
were enabled to commit the moſt cruel injuries on the 
other, have always retained a ftronger tincture of na- 
tional ancipathy ; nor is their hatred retaliated on them 
to an equal degree by the French. That country lies in 
the middle of Europe, has been ſucceſfively engaged in 
hoſtilines with all its neighbours, the popular prejudices 
have been diverted into many channels, and, among 2 
people of ſofter manners, they never roſe to 2 great height 
Pnun made great preparations againft the attack from 
the Engliſh, and fuch as feemed more than fufficient to 
fecure him from the danger. Beſides the concurrence of 
all the nobility in his own populous and warlike kingdom, 
his foreign alliances were both more cordial and more 
pope, who, at this time, Iived at Avignon, was de- 
pendant on France, and being diſguſted at the connex- 
ions between Edward and Lewis of Bavaria, whom be 
had excommunicated, he embraced with zeal and fince- 
rity the cauſe of the French monarch. The king of Na- 
varre, the duke of Britanny, the count of Bar, were in 
the fame intereſts ; and on the fide of Germany, the king 
C 
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firis, the biſhop of Liege, the counts of Deuxpont, Vau- © B_ AF. 
demont, and Geneva. The allics of Edward were in 
themſelves weaker ; and having no objet, but his mo- 22% 
ney, which began to be exhauſted, they were flow in 
their motions, and irrefolute in their meaſures. The 2338 
duke of Brabant, the moſt powerful among them, ſeemed 


Mimi 


France; and he there faw, by a ſenſible proof, the vanity 
of his cxpeRtations : The count of Namur, and even the 
count of Hainault, his brother-in-law (for the old count 
was dead), refuſed to commence hoſtilities againſt their 
lege lord, and reticed with their troops *. So little ac- 
count did they make of Edward's pretenſions to the crown 
of France ! 
Tus king, however, entered the enemy's country, and 
neunged on the fickts of Vicoalolle near Capetc, wink From 
an army of near 50,000 men, compoſed almoſt entirely of 
foreigners : Philip approached him with an army of near 
double the force, compoſed chiefly of native ſubpects; and 
it was daily expeSted that a battle would enſue. But the 
Engliſh monarch was averſe to engage againſt ſo great 
| fopericrity : The French thought it ſufficient if he 
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All he obtained their permifion, and by promiſing, on his 
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cluded the attacks of his enemy, without running any 
for ſome days: Mutual defiances were fent: And Ed- 
ward, at haſt, retired into Flanders, and diſbanded his 


. 


ſures were the moſt prudent that could be embraced in 
his fituation, he might learn from experience in what 2 
hopeleſs enterprize he was engaged. His expences, 
though they had led to no end, had been conſuming and 
deſtructive: He had contrafted near 300,000 pounds of 
debt ; he had anticipated all his revenue ; he had pawn- 
ed every thing of value which belonged either to himſelf 
or his queen ; he was obliged, in ſome meaſure, even to 
pawn himſelf to his creditors, by not failing to England, 


word of honour, to return in perſon, if he did not remit 
their money. | 
dor he was 2 prince of too much ſpirit to be diſcou- 
raged by the firſt difficuſties of an undertaking ; and be 
was anxious to retrieve his honour by more fuccci5ful 
and more gallant enterprizes. For this purpoſe be had, 
during the courſe of the campaign, ſent orders to ſummon 
2 parliament by his ſon Edward, whom he had left with 
the title of guardian, and to demand fome ſupply in his 
urgent neceſſities. "The barons ſcemed inclined to grant 
his requeſt ; bur the knights, who often, at this time, 
ated as a feparate body from the burgeſſes, made ſome 
ſcruple of taxing the conſtituents without their con- 
ſent ; and they deficed the guardian to furmon 2 ne 
parliament, which might be properly impowered for that 
purpoſe, The fituation of the king and parkament was, 
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EDWARD m. 
for the time, nearly fimilar to that which 
fell into about the beginning of the laſt 
ſimilar conſequences began viſibly to appear. The king, 
fealble of the frequent demands which he fhowld be 
obliged to make on his people, had been anxious to enſure 
to his friends a feat in the houſe of commons, and at his 
inſtigation, the ſheriffs and other placemen had made 
intereſt to be elected into that afſembly ; an abuſe which 
the knights defired the king to correct by the tenor of his 
writ of fummons, and which was accordingly remedied. 
On the other hand, the knights had profeſſedly annexed 
conditions to their intended grant, and required a conſider- 
able retrenchment of the royal prerogatives, particularly 
with regard to purveyance, and the levying of the ancient 
ing his cldeft daughter. The new parliament, called by 
the guardian, retained the fame free ſpirit; and, though 
they offered a large ſupply of 30, 000 facks of wool, no 
buſineſs was concluded ; becauſe the conditions, which 
they annexed, appeared too high to be compenſated by a 
temporary conceſſion. But when Edward himſelf came over 
w England, he ſummoned another parliament, and be had 
the intereſt to procure a ſupply on more moderate terms. 
A confirmation of the two charters, atid of the privileges 
of boroughs, 2 pardon for old debts and treſpaſſes, and 
» remedy for forme abuſes in the execution of com- 
mon law, were the chief conditions infifted on ; and the 
king, in return for his conceſſions on theſe heads, obtain- 
ed from the barons and knights an unuſual grant, for two 
years, of the ninth ſheaf, lamb, and fleece on their eftates ; 
and from the burgeſfſes, 2 ninth of their moveables at 
their true value. The whole parlament alſo granted a 
duty of forty ſhillings on each fack of wool exported, 
en each three hundred wool-fells, and on each ft of 
„ $a” wank but dreading the ar- 
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c . bitrary ſpirit of the crown, they exprefily declared, that 


= 


this grant was to continue no longer, and was not to be 
drawn into precedent. Being ſoon after ſenſible that this 
ſupply, though conſiderable and very unuſual in that 
age, would come in flowly, and would not anfwer the 
king's urgent neceſſities, proceeding both from his debts, 
and his preparations for war ; they agreed, that 20,000 
facks of wool ſhould immediately be granted him, and 
their value be deduted from the ninths which were afer- 
wards to be levied. 

| Bur there appeared, at this time, another jealoufy in 
the parliament, which was very reaſonable, and wa 
founded on a ſentiment that ought to have engaged them 
rather to check, than ſupport the king jw all thoſe ambi- 
tious projects ſo little likely to prove ſucceſsful, and ſo 
A— ite nan, Fey th, Edward, who, before 
the commencement of the former campaign, had, in 
ſeveral commiſſions, aſſumed the title of king of France, 
now more openly, in all public deeds, gave himſelf that 
appellation, and always quartered the arms of France 
with thoſe of Enghad in his feals and enfigns. The 
parliament thought proper to obviate the conſequences of 
this meaſure, and to declare, that they owed ham no obe- 
dene as king of France, and that the two kingdoms 
mult for ever remain diftint and independent*. They 
ſoreſaw, that France, if ſubdued, would, in 
the end, prove the ſeat of government ; and they deemed 
this previous proteſtation neceſſary, in order to prevent 
their becoming a province to that monarchy. A frail 
— 


| As Fhilip was appriaed, from the preparations which 
were making both in England and the Low Countries, 
that he muſt expect another invaſion from Edward, be 
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fitted out a great flect of 400 veſſela, manned with 40,000 © H A Þ. 
men; and be ſtationed them off Sluiſe, with a view of , Le. , 
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if that place for the ſcene of action. The Flemings, deſerying 

"rance the battle, hurried out of their harbours, and brought a re- 

The inforcement to the Engliſh ; which, coming unexpectedly, 

ces of had a greater effect than in proportion to its power and 

> obe- numbers. Two hundred and thirty French ſhips were 

gdoms taken : Thirty thouſand Frenchmen were killed, with 

by two of their admirals: The Joſs of the Engliſh was in- 
in 

lee med 

n e him of the event; till his fool or jeſter 

A frail BY gave him @ hint, by which be diſcovered the Joſs that he 

had ſuſtained ”. 
* Tus luſtre of this great ſucceſs encreaſed the king's = 
we i v=thority among his allies, who aſſembled their forces 


1 
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with expedition, and joined the Engliſh army. Edward 
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inhabitants, would be able to defend the city again@ alj © 8/4 F. 


the efforts of the enemy. 
he commenced the fiege, about the end of July, found 
every where an obſtinate refiftance : The valour of one 
hide was encountered with equal valour by the other: 
Every aſſault was repulſed, and proved unſucceſsful : And 
the king was at laſt obliged to turn the fiege into a block- 
ade, in hopes that the great numbers of the garriſon 
and citizens, which had enabled them to defend them- 


ſelves againſt his attacks, would but expoſe them to be 


the more cally reduced by famine®*. The count of Eu, 
who commanded in Tournay, as foon as he perceived 
that the Engliſh had formed this plan of operations, en- 
deavoured to fave his provifions, by expelling all the 
uſeleſs mouths ; and the duke of Brabant, who wiſhed no 


ſucceſs to Edward's enterprises, gave every one a free 


paſlage through his quarters. 
Arn the fiege had continued ten weeks, the city 
was reduced to ns; and Philip, recalling all his 
ſcattered garriſons, advanced towards the Engliſh camp, 
at the head of a mighty army, with an intention of ftill 
avoiding any deciſive action, but of ſeeking ſome oppor- 
irritated with the ſmall progreſs he had hitherto made, 
and with the diſagreeable proſpect that lay before him, 
ſent Philip a defiance by a herald; and challenged him 
0 decide their claims for the crown of France, either by 
fngle combat, or by an ien of 2 hundred againſt 2 
bundred, or by 2 general engagement. But Philip re- 
plied, that Edward having done homage to him for the 
dutchy of Guienne, and having folemnly acknowledged 
him for his ſuperior, it by no means became him to fend 
» defiance to his liege Jord and fovercign : That he was 
confident, notwithſtanding all Edward's preparations, and 
h * Freiffard, liv. i. chap. 54. 
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with the rebellious Flemings, he himſelf 


vented him from executing his purpoſed cruſade. againſt 
the infidels, he truſted in the aſſiſtance of the Almighty, 
aggreſſor, whoſe ill-grounded claims had rendered them 
abertive : That Edward propoſed 2 duct on very une- 
qual terms, and offered to hazard only his own perſon 
againſt both the kingdom of France, and the perſon of 
the king: But that, if he would encreaſc the ſtake, and 
put alſo the kingdom of England on the iſſue of the due), 
he would, notwithſtanding that the terms would fill be 


unequal, very willingly accept of the challenge*. It 
was caſy to fee, that theſe mutual bravadocs were intend - 


ed only to dazzle the populace, and that the two kings 
3 


| Was te Funk =d Eaghh zine hy in this 
ſituation, and 2 general action was every day expected, 
Jane, counteſs dowager of Hainault, interpoſed with her 
goed offices, and endeavoured to conciliate peace be- 
tween the cantending monarchs, and to prevent any far- 
ther effuſion of blood. This princeſs was mother-in-law 
to Edward, and fifter to Philip; and though ſhe had 
taken the vows in a convent, and had renounced the 
world, ſhe left ber retreat on this occaſion, and employed 
all her pious efforts, to allay thoſe animoſities which had 
taken place between perſons fo nearly related to her, and 
to each other. As Philip had no material claims on his 
antagoniſt, ſhe found that he hearkened willingly to the 
propoſals; and even the haughty and ambitious Edward, 
convinced of his ——— cw 
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negotiation. He was ſenſible, from experience, that he C M Ar. 
had engaged in an enterprize which far exceeded his force , W... — 
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and that the power of England was never likely to pre- 
an able and prudent monarch. He diſcovered, that 
all the allies whom he could gain by negotiation, were, at 
bottorn, averſe to his enterprize ; and though they might 
ſecond it to 2 certain length, would immediately detach 
themſelves, and oppoſe its final accompliſhment, if ever 
they could be brought to think, that there was ſeriouſly 
any danger of it. He even faw, that their chicf purpoſe 
was to obtain money from him ; and as his ſupplies from 
England came in very flowly, and had much diſappointed 
his expeRtations, he perceived their growing indifference 
in his cauſe, and their defire of embracing all plauſible 
terms of accommodation. Convinced, at laft, that an un- 
dertaking muſt be imprudent, which could only be ſup- 
ported by means fo uncqual to the end, he concluded 2 


ſent acquiſitions, and topped all farther hoſtilities on the 
fide of the Low Countries, Guienne, and Scotland, till 
Midfummer next. A negotiation was ſoon after opened 
at Arras, under the mediation of the pope”s legates ; and 
the truce was attempted to be converted into a folid peace. 
from all claims of ſuperiority, and entirely withdraw his 
protetion from Scotland : But as he feemed not any 
wiſe entitled to make ſuch high demands, either from his 
paſt ſucceſſes, or future proſpects, they were totally re- 
jefted by Philip, who agreed only to a prolongation of the 
truce. | 


Taz king of France foon after detached the emperor 
Lewis from the alliance of England, and engaged him to 
ievoke the title of imperial vicar, which he had conferred 
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truce, which left both parties in poſſeſſiom of their pre- 34 Sept. 
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CAP. on Edward *. The king's other allies on the frontiers of 
hens France, difeppointed in their hopes, gradually with- 
raſſed by his numerous and importunate creditors, was 
obliged to make his eſcape, j into England. 

Tus unuſual tax of 2 ninth fheaf, lamb, and flecce, 
impoſed by parliament, together with the great want of 


I. 


i» mail f 
his foreign creditors, 
blame ſomewhere off 
into 


himielFf, and he came in very 
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His vengeance fell next on the officers of the revenue, the ee 
— 


ſheriffs, the colleGors of the taxes, the undertakers of 
all kinds ; and beſides diſmiſſing all of them from their 
employments, he appointed commitſhoners to enquire into 
their condudtt ; and theſe men, in order to gratify the 
king's humour, were ſure not to find any perſon inno- 
cent who came before them*. Sir John St. Paul, keeper 
of the privy ſeal, Sir John Stonore, chief juſtice, Andrew 
ed; as were alſo the biſhop of Chicheſter, chancellor, and 


the biſhop of 

of to whom the charge of collecting the 
the king's diſpleaſure ; but being abſent at 

Edward's arrival, he eſcaped feeling the immediate effects 
of it. | b 
the kings of England, in thoſe ages, from beſtowing the 
chief offices of the crown on prelates and other eceleſi - 
aftical perſons. Theſe men had fo entrenched themſelves 
in privileges and immunities, and fo openly challenged 
an exemption from all ſecular that no civil 
penalty could be infliled on them for any malverfation in 
office ; and as even treaſon itſelf was declared to be no 
canonical offence, nor was allowed to be a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for deprivation or other ſpiritual cenſures, that order 
of men had enſured to themſelves an almoſt total impunity, 


and were not bound by any political Jaw or ftatute. But, 


on the other hand, there were many peculiar cauſes which 
moſt all the learning of the age, and were beſt qualified 
for civil employments; the prelates enjoyed equal dignity 
with the greateſt barons, and gave weight, by their per- 
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and to impoſe new and arbitrary taxes without conſent of Eng 0 
parliament. The archbiſhop went fo far, in a letter to 
the Ring bine, 2s 00 tell him, that there were two x 
powers by which the world was governed, the holy pon- 

ical apoſtolic dignity, and the royal ſubordinate autho- 

rity : That of theſe two powers the clerical was evi 

the ſupteme ; ſince the priefts were to anſwer, at' the tri- 

bunat of the divine for the conduct of kings 
themſcives : That the clergy were the ſpiritual fathers of 

all the faithful, and amongſt others of kings and princes; 

and were intitled, by a heavenly charter, to direct their 

wills and actions, and to cenſure their tranſgreffions : And 

that prelates had heretofore cited emperors before their 
tribunal, had fitten in judgment on their life and 
and had anathematizcd them for their obſtinate offences . 

Theſe topics were not well calculated to appeaſe Ed- 

war@”s indignation ; and when he called a pariament, he 

ſent not to the primate, as to the other peers, a ſummons 

to attend it. Stratford was not diſcouraged at this mark * 
of neglect or anger: He appeared deſore the gates, ar- 

nyed in his pontifical robes, holding the crofier in his 
hand, and accompanied by a pompous train of priefts and 
prefates ; and he required admittance as the firſt and high- 
eſt peer in the realm. During two days, the king rejected 
his application: But ſenſible, either that this affair might 
de attended with dangerous conſequences, or that in his 
impatience he had groundlefsly ictuſed the primate of 
malverſation im his office, which feenis really to have been 
the caſe, he at laſt permitted him to take his ſeat, and 
was reconciled to hint *. © 

EpDwarD now found Winter in a bad ftuation both 
vith his own people and with foreign flates ; and it re- 
quired all his genius and capacity to extricate hi 
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ESP. from ſuch multiplied difficulties and embarraſſments. Hi, 
hy Pojult and exorbitant claims on France and Scotland had 
734% engaged him in an implacable war with theſe two king- 
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doms, his neareſt neighbours : He had loft almoft at 
his foreign alliances by his irregular payments: He ws 
deeply involved in debts, for which he owed a conſuming 
intereſt ; His military operations had vaniſhed into ſmoke , 
and except his naval victory, none of them had been at- 
tended even with glory or renown, either to himſelf or to 
the nation : The animoſity between him and the clergy 
was open and declared: The people were diſeontented on 
account of many arbitrary meaſures, in which he had been 
engaged : And, what was more dangerous, the nobility, 
taking advantage of his preſent neceſſities, were deter- 
maned to retrench his power, and by encroaching on the 
ancient prerogatives of the crown, to acquire to themſelves 
independence and authority. But the aſpiring genius of 
Edward, which had fo far tranſported him beyond the 
bounds of diſcretion, proved at laft ſufficient to re-inftate 
him in bis former authority, and finally, to render his 
reign the moſt triumphant that is to be met with in Eng- 
lifk ftory : Though for the preſent he was obliged, with 
fome loſs of honour, to yield to the current, which bore 
Tun parliament framed an act, which was likely to 
produce conſiderable innovations in the government. 
They premiſed, that, whereas the great charter had, to 
the manifeſt peril and ſlander of the king and damage ct 
his people, been violated in many points, particularly by 
the impriſoament of free men, and the ſeizure of their 
without fuit, indifiment, or trial, it was nece(- 
to conſirm it anew, and to oblige all the chief oſũ - 
cers of the law, together with the ſteward and chamber- 
lain of the houſchold, the keeper of the privy-ſeal, the 
goatroller and treaſurer of the wasdrobe, and thoſe who 
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were entruſted with the education of the young prince, to © H A* 
r to the regular obſervance of t. They alſo re- 3, 
marked, that the peers of the realm had formerly been 234m 
arreſted and imprifoned, and diſpoſſeſſed of their tempo- 
nlities and lands, and even fome of them put to death, 
without judgment or trial; and they therefore enacted 
that ſuch violences ſhould henceforth ceaſe, and no peer 
be puniſhed but by the award of his peers in pariiement. 
They required that, whenever any of the great offices 
above mentioned became vacant, the king ſhould fill it 
by the advice of his council, and the conſent of fuch ba- 
00s as ſhould at that time be found to reſide in the 
neighbourhood of the court. And they cnatted, that, 
en the third day of every ſeſſion, the king ſhould reſume 
into his own hand all theſe offices, except thoſe of juſtices 
of the two benches and the barons of exchequer ; dn 
the miniſters ſhould for the time be reduced to private 
perſons ; that they ſhould in that condition anſwer be- 
fore parliament to any accuſation brought againſt them; 
and that, if they were found any wiſe guilty, they ſhould 
finally be diſpoſſeſſed of their offices, and more able perſons 
he ſubſtituted in their place. By theſe laſt regulations, 
the barons approached as near as they durſt to thoſe re- 
and Edward II. and which, from the dangerous conſe- 
quences attending them, had become fo generally odious, 
that they did not expect to have either the concurrence of 
the people in demanding them, or the affent of the preſent 
king in granting them. 

In return for theſe important conceſſions, the parlia- 
ment offered the king 2 grant of 20,000 facks of wool; 
and his wants were fo urgent, from the clamours of his 
creditors, and the demands of his forcign allies, that he 
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- was obliged to accept of the fupply on theſe hard cond. 
tions. He ratified this ſtatute in full parkament'; but he 
fecratly, entered a proteſt of fuch 2 nature, as were ſuſi- 
cient, one ſhould imagine, to deſtroy all future truſt and 
canfidence- with his people: He declared that, as foon 2 
his conpenicnce permitted, he would, from his own au- 
thaviky, yoke what had been cxtorted from him *. Ac. 
cerdingly, be was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the 
fapply, than he iſſued an edit, which contains many 
extravtdinary poſitions and pretenſions. — 
that that fatite had been cnafted contrary to he; 
as if a free legiſlative body could ever do any thing illegal. 
He next affirms, that, as it was hurtful to the prerogatives 
of the. crown, which: he had fworn to defend, he had 
any diſembled, when. he feemed to ratify it, but that 
he had never in his given his aſſent to it. He 
does not pretend, that either he or the parliament lay un- 
der force ; but only that fome inconvenience would hare 
enfucd, had he not feemingly affixed his ſanction to that 
pretended ftatute. He therefore, with the advice of his 
council, and of fame earls and barons, abrogates and an- 
nuls it ; and though he profeſſes himſelf willing and de- 
termined to obſerve fuch articles of it as were formerly 
law, he declares it to have thenceforth no force or autho- 


ry. | The parliaments, that were afterwards aſſembled, 


took no notice of this arbitrary exertion of royal power, 
which by a parity ef reaſon, left all their kws 2 
the mercy of the king ; and during the courſe of two 
years, Edward had fo far re-eſtabliſhed his influence, and 
obtained from his parliament 2 legal repeal of the ob- 


k Statutes on Large, 25 Ed, M8. Thet this prot of the King's was 
ſecres, apyents eviiiently, Lice crherwiſe it would have been ridiculous in ibe 


| parliament to have accepted of his aſſent: Beſides, the king owns that he di- 


ſendled, which would not have been the cis, had his proteſt been public. 


Viatwes at Large, ug Eaw. Il, 


errang rr. AIRES. SIRERE 
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noxigus. Fatute =. This anon certainly contains © 
reqarkable circumſtances, which diſcover the manners vg 
and ſentiments of the age, and may prove what inaccu- 2346+ 
rate work might be expetted from ſuch rude hands, when 
r 
of laws and a a conſtitution. 

Nr though Edward had happily recovered his autho- 
chy an Roms, wine to been impaired by the events of 


by his mother, Margaret of Valois, ſiſter to that monarch. 
But as he boch loved his ſubjects, and was beloved by 
them, he determined not to take this important flep 
without their approbation ; and having afſembled the 
ſtates of Britanny, he repreſented to them the advantages 
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motions ſeemed to be obviated, as far as human prudence 


 fible that he could expeRt no favour from Philip, he made 
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entire frikment of the fucceSion. The Bretons wil. 
concurred in his choice: The marriage was con- 
cluded > All his vaſſals, and among the reft, the count of 
Mountfort, fwore fealty to Charles and to his conſort as 
to their future ſovercigns : And every danger of civil com- 


could provide a remedy againſt them. 

Bur on the death of this good prince, the ambition of 
the count of Mountfort broke through all theſe regu. 
tions, and kindled a war, not only dangerous to Britanny, 
but to g great part of Europe. While Charles of Blois 
was ſoliciting at the court of France the inveſtiture of the 
dutchy, Mountfort was active in acquiring immediate 
polſeſiion of it; and by force or intrigue he made him- 
if mailer of Rennes, Nan, Breſt, Hennebonne, and 
all the moſt important fortrefſes, and engaged many con- 
fiderable barons to acknowledge his authority ©. Sen- 


a voyage to England, on pretence of ſoliciting his claim 
to the earldom of Richmond, which had devolved to hin 
by bis brother's death; and there, offering to do homage 
to Edward, as king of France, for the dutchy of Britanny, 
he propoſed 2 frift alliance for the fupport of ther 
mutual pretenfions. Edward faw immediately the advan- 
tages attending this treaty : Mountfort, an active and va- 
Rant prince, {cloſely united to him by intereſt, opened at 
one an entrance into the heart of France, and afforded 
him much more flattering views, than his allies on the 
fide of Germany and the Low Countries, who had no 
 fincere attachment to his cauſe, and whoſe progreſs was 
ao obſtructed by thoſe numerous fortifications, which 
| had been raiſed on that frontier. Robert of Artois was 
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to the preference of male or female ſucceſſion were 
directly oppoſite, were intimately connected by their im- 
mediate intereſts”. 

As this treaty was fill a fecret, Mountfort, on his 
return, ventured to appear at Paris, in order to defend 
his cauſe before the court of peers ; but obſerving Philip 
and his judges to be prepoſſeſſed againſt his title, and 
dreading their intentions of arreſting kim, till he ſhould re- 
ftore what he had ſeized by violence, be ſuddenly made his 
cſcape ; and war immediately commenced between him 
and Charles of Blois *. Philip fent his eldeſt fon, the duke 


befieged. The city was taken by the treachery of the 
inhabitants; Mountfort fell into the hands of his ene- 
mies; was conducted as a priſoner to Paris; and was ſhut 
up in the tower of the Louvre”. 


Tris event feemed to put an end to the pretenſions of 
the count of Mountfort ; but his affairs were immediately 
retrieved by an unexpetted incident, which infpired new 
life and vigour into his party. Jane of Flanders, coun- 
teſs of Mouantfort, the moſt extraordinary woman of the 
age, was roufed, by the captivity of ber huſband, from 
thoſe domeſtic cares to which ſhe had hitherto limited 
_ Þ Froiffard, liv. i. chap 6% 
n F 
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nealous in enforcing theſe conſiderations : The ambitious e r. 
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CH 4 FP. her genius; and ſhe courageoufly undertook to fupyort 
Lo the falling fortuncs of her family. No fooncr did the 
bitants of Rennes, where the then reſided ; and carrying 

her infant fon in her arms, deplored to them the calamity 

of their ſovereign. She recommended to their care the 
Muſtrious orphan, the fole male remaining of their an- 

cient princes, who had governed them with ſuch indul- 

gence and lenity, and to whom they had ever profeſſed 

the moſt zealous attachment. She declared herſelf will- 

ing to run all hazards with them in fo juſt a cauſe; diſ- 

covered the reſources which ſtill remained in the alliance 

of England ; and entreated them to make one effort againſt 

an uſurper, who, being impoſed on them by the arms of 
France, would in return make a facrifice to his protector 
of the ancient liberties of Britanny. The audience, 
moved by the aſſecting appearance, and inſpirited by the 
noble conduct of the princeſs, vowed to live and die with 
her in defending the rights of her family : All the other 
fortreſſes of Britanny embraced the fame refolution : The 
counteſs went from place to place, encouraging the gar- 
fiſtence, and concerting the proper plans of defence ; and 
after ſhe had put the whole province in a good poſture, 
ſhe ſhut herſelf up ina Hennebonne, where ſhe waited with 
impatience the arrival of thoſe fuccours which Edward 
had promiſed her, Mean while, ſhe fent over her fon to 
England; that ſhe might both put him ia a place of fafety, 
and engage the king more ftrongly, by tech a pledge, uo 
embrace with zeal the intereſts of her family. 
Cranes or Bois, anxious to make himfelf maſter 
of fo important a fortreſs as Hennebonne, and ftill more 
to take the counteſs priſoner, from whoſe vigour and ca- 
pacity all the difficulties to his ſucceſſion in Britanny now 
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. Spaniant, Genorke and fore Bre- © 1,5 F 
tons; and he cunduſted the attack with indefatigable in- Ä1!„ 


U4uftry*. The defence was lei vigorous : The be- 


fiegers were repulſed in every aſſault : Frequent fallies 
were made with fucceſs by the garriſon : And the coun- 
tefs herſelf being the moſt forward in all military opera- 
tions, every one was aſhamed not to exert himſclf to the 
utmolt in this deſperate fituation. One day ſhe perceived 
that the behegers, entirely occupied in an attack, had ne- 
glefied a diſtant quarter of their camp; and ſhe imme- 
diately fallied forth at the head of a body of 200 cavalry, 


thei, and fer fire to their tents, baggage, and maga- 


zines : But when ſhe was preparing to retutn, the found 


that ſhe was intercepted, and that a conſiderable body of 


the enemy had thrown themſelves between her and the 
gates. She inſtantly took her reſolution : She ordered her 
men to band, and to make the beſt of their way by 


fight to Breſt: She met them at the appointed place of 


Tus reiterated attacks, wes, of te before hed 


at length made feveral breaches in the walls; and it was 
appechended, that 2 general affault, which was every 
hour expected, would overpower the garriſon, diminiſhed 


2342. 
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eee and was looking towards the fea with great impatience, 
— fome fails at 2 diflance. She immediately ex- 


**. claimed : Behold the fuccours ! the Engliſh facceurs! No 
. This fleet had on board a body of heavy 


armed cavalry, and fix thouſand archers, whom Edward 
had prepared for the relief of Hennebonne, but who had 
been long detained by contrary winds. They entered the 
harbour under the command of Sir Walter Manny, one 
of the braveft captains of England; and having inſpired 
freſh courage into the garriſon, immediately fallied forth, 
beat the beſiegers from all their poſts, and obliged them 
to decamp. 

Bur notwithſtanding this fucceſs, the counteſs of 
Mountfort found that her party, overpowered by num- 
bers, was declining in every quarter ; and ſhe went over 
to ſolicit more eſſectual ſuccours from the king of Eng- 
land. Edward granted her a conſiderable reinforcement 
under Robert of Artois ; who embarked on board a fleet 
of forty-five ſhips, and failed to Britanny. He was met 
in his paſſage by the enemy; an ation enſued, where the 
counteſs behaved with her wonted valour, and charged 
the enemy fword in hand; but the hoſtile flects, after 2 
ſharp actiom, were ſeparated by a ſtorm, and the Engliſh 
arrived fafely in Bri The fir exploit of Robert 
was the taking of Vannes, which he maſtered by con- 
duct and addreſs © : But he furvived a very little time this 
proſperity. The Breton noblemen of the party of Charles 
aſſembled fecretly in arms, attacked Vannes of a fudden, 
and carried the place; chiefly by reaſon of 2 wound re- 
ceived by Robert, of which he foon after dicd at fea on | 
his return to England. 

AFTER the death of this unfortunate prince, the chief 
author of all the calamities with which his country was 
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ererwhelmed for more than a century, Edward undertook © H a F. 
in perſon the defence of the countels of Mountfort ; and __, 
as the aft truce with France was now expired, the war, 234% 

which the Engliſh and French had hitherto carried on as 
allies to the competitors for Britanny, was thenceforth 
conducted in the name and under the ſtandard of the two 
maenarchs. "The king handed at Morbian, near Vannes, 
with an army of 12,000 men; and, being maſter of the 
field, he endeavoured to give a Juſtre to his arms, by 
commencing at once three important fieges, that of 
Vannes, of Rennes, and of Nantz. But by undertaking 
too much, he failed of ſucceſs in all his enterprizes. Even 
the fiege of Vannes, which Edward, in perſon, conducted 
with vigour, advanced but flowly ©; and the French had 
all the leifure requiſite for making preparations againſt 
him. The duke of Normandy, clic fon of Philip, ap- 
peared in Britanny at the head of an army of 30,000 in- 
fantry, and 4000 cavalry ; and Edward was now obliged 
to draw together all his forces, and to entrench himſelf 
firongly before Vannes, where the duke of Normandy 
ſoon after arrived, and in a manner inveſted the beſiegers. 
The garriſon and the French camp were plentifully ſup- 
plied with provifieas ; while the Engliſh, who durſt not 
make any attempt upon the place in the preſence of a ſu- 
perior army, drew all their fubfiſtence from England, ex- 
poſed to the hazards of the fea, and fometimes to thoſe 
which aroſe from the fleet of the enemy. In this danger- 2343- 
ous ſituation, Edward willingly hearkened to the media- 
tion of the pope's legates, the cardinals of Paleſtine and 
Freſcati, who endeavoured to negociate, if not a peace, 
at leaſt a truce between the two kingdoms, A weaty 
was concluded for a ceffation of arms during three years”; 
dangerous fituation, to procure to himſelf very equal and 
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any ground of complaint againſt France for ſuch feveri- © 8 4 P. 
ties. - But when he laid theſe pretended injuries before (> 
the parliament, whom he affefied to conſult on all occa- 
fions, that aſſembly entered into the quarrel, adviſed the 
king not to be amuſed by 2 fraudulent truce, and granted 
him fupplics for the renewal of the war: The counties 
were charged with a fifteenth for two years, and the bo- 
roughs with a tenth. "The clergy conſented to give a 
tenth for three years. 

Tus fupplics enabled the king to complete his mili- 
tary preparations ; and he ſent his couſin, Henry earl of 
Derby, fon of the carl of Lancafter, into Guienne, for 
the defence of that province. This prince, the moſt 
accompliſhed in the Engliſh court, poſſeſſed to a high de- 
gree the virtues of juſtice and humanity, as well as thoſe 
of valour and conduct ©, and, not content with protecting 
and cheriſhing the province committed to his care, he 
made a ſucceſsful invaſion on the enemy. He attacked 
the count of Lifle, the French general, at Bergerac, beat 


DET TTTIr 


_ place, which had fallen into the hands of the 
The earl of Derby came upon him by furprize with 

a thouſand cavalry, threw the French into diſorder, puſhed 

his advantages, and obtained a complete victory. Liſle 

< Froiffard, liv. i. chap. 103. Avcibury, N. x22. 

4 It is reported of this prince, that, having once, before the attack of a 
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Cu 4". foner*. After this important fecenſs, Darby. made 2 
—"— 7p progres in fubduing the French provinces. He 
7345 took Monſegur, Monſepat, Villefranche, Miremont, and 
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Tonnins, with the fortreſs of Daman. Aiguillon, a 
_ cowardice of the governor, Angouleme was farrendered 
after a ſhort fege. The only place where he met with 
at lait reduced, after a fiege of above nine weeks, He 
made an attempt on Blaye, but thought it more prudent 
to raiſe the fiege, than waſte his time before 2 place 
ſmall importance i. | 


Tun reaſon why Derby was permitted to make, with- 
out oppolition, ſuch progreſs on the fide of Guienne, was 
the difficulties undat which the French finances then la- 
boured, and which had obliged Philip to lay on new im- 
poſitions, particularly the duty on falt, to the great di- 
content, and almoſt mutiny of his fubjefts. But after 
the court of France was ſupplied with money, great pre- 
parations were made ; and the duke of at- 
tended by the duke of Burgundy, and other great nobility, 
led towards Guienne a powerful army, which the Engliſh 
could not think of refilling in the open field, The cacl 
of Derby ſtood on the deſenſive, and allowed the French 
to carry on, at leiſure, the fiege of Angouleme, which was 
after a brave and vigareus defence, found bimfelf reduced 
to ſuch extremities, as abliged him to employ a ftratagem, 
in order to fave his garriſon, and to prevent his being re- 


l He an the 
walls, and defired a parley with the duke of Normandy. 
The prince there told Norwich, that he ſuppoſed be in- 
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iended to capitalate. © Not at all,” replied the gover- © 
nor : ®* But as to-morrow is the feaſt of the Virgin, to 
« whom, I know, that you, Sir, as well as myſelf, 
« bear a great devotion, I defire a ceſſation of arms for 
« that day.” The propoſal was agreed to; and Norwich, 
having ordered his forces to prepare all their baggage, 
marched out next day, and advanced towards the French 
canp. The befiegers, imagining they were to beattack- 
ed, ran to their arms ; but Norwich ſent a meſſenger to 
the duke, reminding him of his engagement. The duke, 
who piqued himſelf on faithfully keeping his word, en- 
chimed, I fee the governer has outwitted me: But let us be 
cntent with gaining the place : And the Engliſh were al- 
lowed to paſs through the camp unmoleſfied * After 
ome other fucceiſes, the duke of Normandy laid fiege to 
Aiguillon ; and as the natural ſtrength of the fortreſs, to- 
ether with a brave garriſon under the command of the 
rad of Pembroke, and Sir Waker Manny, rendered it 
impod6ble to take the place by aſſault, he purpoſed, after 
making 


zur ſeveral fruitleſs attacks *, to reduce it by famine : 
But, before he could finiſh this enterprize, be was called 
to another quarter of the kingdom, by one of the greateſt 
diafters that ever befel the French monarchy *. 
Enwanp, informed by the carl of Derby of the great 
danger to which Guicnne was expoſed, had prepared a 
force with which be intended, in perſon, to bring it relief. 
He embarked, at Southampton, on board a fleet of near 2 
thouked foil of all dimenſions; and carried with him, 
befides all the chief nobility of England, his eldeſt foo, 
the prince of Wales, now fificen years of age. The 
vinds proved long contrary! ; and the king, in deſpair 
of anriving in time at Guicnne, was at laſt perſuaded by 
Gealfeey E Harcourt, to change the deſtination of his <> 
k i Ibid. chap. 121. 
3 „ 
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CEAT. terprine.” This nobleman was a Norman by birth, had 
long made a conſiderable figure in the court of France, 
2346> and was generally eftcemed for his perſonal merit and his 
valour ; but, being diſobliged and perſecuted by Philip, he 
had fled into England; had recommended hamfclf to 
Edward, who was an excellent judge of men ; and had 
ſucceeded to Robert of Artois in the invidious office of 
exciting and affifting the king in every enterprize againſt 
his native country. He had long inſiſted, that an expe- 
dition to Normandy promiſed, in the preſent circum- 
ſtances, more favourable fucceſs than one to Guicnne; 
that Edward would find the northern provinces almoſt 
dettitute of military force, which had been drawn to the 
fouth ; that they were full of flouriſhing cities, whoſe 
plunder would enrich the Engliſh ; that their cultivated 


ters”. Theſe reaſons, which had not before been duly 


weighed by Edward, began to make more impreſſion, after 


the diſappointments which he met with in his voyage 
22th July. to Guienne: He ordered his fleet to fail to Normandy, 


| and fafely diſembarked his army at la Hogue. 
———_— Tuars army, which, during the courſe of the enſuing 
campaign, was crowned with the moſt fplendid ſucceſs, 
conſiſted of four thouſand men at arms, ten thouſand ar- 
Chors, ten thouſand Welſh infantry, and fix thouſand 
liſh. The Welſh and the Iriſh were light diſorderly 
troops, fitter for doing execution in a purſuit, or ſcouring 
always eſteemed a frivolous weapon, where true military 
diſcipline was known, and regular bodies of well-armed 
foot maintained. "The only folid force in this army were 


jhe men at arms; and even theſe, being cavalry, were, 
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w good infantry: And as the whole were new levied 
troops, We arc led to entertain a very mean idea of the 
military force of thoſe ages, which, being ignorant of 
every other art, had not properly cultivated the art of 
war itſelf, the ſole object of general attention. 

Tun king created the earl of Arundel conſtable of his 
army, and the earls of Warwic and Harcourt, mazeſchals : 
He beſtowed the honour of knighthood on the prince of 
Wales and feveral of the young nobility, immediately 
upon his landing. After deffiroying all the hips in la 
Hogue, Barficur, and Cherbourg, he fpread his army 
over the whole country, and gave them an unbounded 
lcence of burning, ſpoiling, and plundering, every place 
of which they became maſters. The looſe diſcipline, 
then prevalent, could not be much hurt by theſe difor- 
derly practices; and Edward took care to prevent any 
furprize, by giving orders to his troops, however they 
might diſperſe themſelves in the day-time, always to 
quarter themſelves at night near the main body. In this 
manner, Montcbourg, Carentan, St. Lo, Valognes, and 
ether places in the Cotentin, were pillaged without refaſt 
ance ; and an univerſal conſternation was ſpread over the 
— 

x ̃ m̃—2 foon 
reached Paris ; and threw Philip into great perplexity. 
He iſſued orders, however, for levying forces in all quar- 
ters, and diſpatched the count of Eu, conſtable of France, 
and the count of Tancarville, with a body of troops, to 
the defence of Caen, a populous and commercial, but open 
city, which lay in the neighbourhood of the Engliſh 
The temptation of fo rich a'prize foon allur- 


army. 
ed Edward to approach it; and the inhabitants, encou- 
—— as ar * 
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CH AP. they daily received from the country, ventured to meet 


. firſt hack : They fled with precipitation : The counts of 
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him in the field. But their courage failed them on the 


Eu and Tancarville were taken prifoners : The victors 
entered the city along with the vanquiſhed, and a furious 
maſſacre commenced, without diſtinction of age, fex, or 
condition. The citizens, in deſpair, barricadocd their 
houſes, and aſſaulted the Engliſh with ſtones, bricks, and 
every miflile weapon : The Engliſh made way by fire to 
the defirudtion of the citizens : Till Edward, anxious to 
fave both his ſpoil and his ſoldiers, ſtopped the maſſacre; 
and having obliged the inhabitants to lay down their arms, 
gave his troops licence to begin a more regular and leſs 
hazardous plunder of the city. The pillage continued 
for theee days: "The king reſerved for his own ſhare the 
_ jewels, plate, filks, fine cloth, and fine linen; and he 
befiowed all the remainder of the ſpoil on his army. The 
whole was embarked on board the ſhips, and fent over to 
England; together with three hundred of the richeſt citi- 
=ens of Cain, whoſe ranſom was an additional profit, 
which he expedied afterwards to levy*. This difmal 
ſcene paſſed in the preſence of two cardinal legates, who 
had come to negociate 2 peace between the kingdoms. 
Tus king moved next to Ronen in hopes of treating 
that city in the ſame manner; but found, that the bridge 
over the Seine was already broken down, and that the 
king of France himſelf was arrived there with his army. 
He marched along the banks of that river towards Paris, 
deſtroying the whole country, and every town and village 
which he met with on his road ”. Some of his light troops 
carried their ravages even to the gates of Paris; and the 
yoyal palace of St. Germans, together with Nanterre, 
Rueite, and other villages, was reduced to aſhes within 
Gghe of the capital. The Engliſh intended to paſs the 
river at Poilly, but found the French army encamped on 
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tho oppoſite banks, and the bridge at that place, ene 
all others over the Seine, broken down by orders from Cong 
Philip. Edward now faw, that the French meant to 
encloſe him in their country, in hopes of attacking him 

with advantage on all des: But he faved himielf, by a 
ſtratagem, from this perilous ſituation. He gave his army 

erders to diflodge, and to advance farther up the Seine; 

but immediately returning by the fame road, he arrived at 

Poiſſy, which the enemy had already quitted in order to 
attend his motions. He repaired the bridge with incre- 

able celerity, paſſed over his army, and having thus 
himſelf from the enemy, advanced by quick 
marches towards Flanders. His vanguard, commanded 
by Harcourt, met with the towuſmen of Amiens, who 
were haſtening to reinforce their king, and defeated them 
with great flaughter 1: He paſſed by Beauvais, and burn- 
ed the faburbs of that city: But, as he approached the 
Somme, he found himſelf in the fame difficulty as before: 
All the bridges on that river were either broken down, 
« ſtrongly guarded : An army, under the command of 
Godemar de Faye, was ſtationed on the oppolite banks: 
Philip was advancing on him from the other quarter, 
with an army of an hundred thoufand men: And he was 


thus expoſed to the danger of being encloſed, and of 
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but found Godemar de Faye on the oppoſite banks. Be- 
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CHAP. Ing wand be acuity, he deliberated not = moment ; bb 
=, threw himfelf into the river, fword in. hand, at the head 
»346. of his troops ; drove the enemy from their ation ; and 
purſued them to a diſtance on the plain*. The French 
army, under Philip, arrived at the ford when the rear- 
guard of the Engliſh were paſſing. So narrow was the 
eſcape which Edward, by his prudence and celerity, made 
from this danger ! The rifing of the tide prevented the 
French king from following_him over the ford, and ob- 
liged that prince to take his route over the bridge at 
Abbeville ; by which ſome time was loſt. 
- be is natural ts think that Philip, at the head of e 


them on to ſome raſh and ill-concerted ation. | He dre 
| wp his enn 
three lines: The firſt was commanded by the prince of 
Wales, and under him, by the carls of Warwic and 
— Onford, by Harcourt, and by the lords Chandos, Hol- 
Bad, and other noblemen : The cas of Arundel and 
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and Sir Lewis 'Tufton, were at the head of the ſecond 


fon, by which he purpoſed either to bring fuccour to the 
wo firſt Hoes, or to fecure a retreat in caſe of any. 
misfortune, or to puſh his advantages againſt the enemy. 
He had likewiſe the precaution to throw up trenches on 
his flanks, in order to ſecure himſelf from the numerous 
bodies of the Freach, who might ail him from that 
quarter ; and he placed all his baggage: behind him 
in 2 wood, which he alſo ſecured by an intrenchment*. 

Tus fill and order of this diſpoktion, with the tran- 
quillity in which it was made, ferved extremely to com- 
pole the minds of the foldiers; and the king, that he 
might farther inſpirit them, rode through the ranks with 
ſuch an air of cheerfulnefs and alacrity, as conveyed the 
ts them the neceffity to which they were reduced, and 
if, in their preſent fituation, encloſed on all hands in an 
enemy's country, they truſted to any thing but their own 
valour, or gave that enemy an opportunity of taking 
had of hte put upon him. He reminded them of the 
over all the bodies of French troops that had fallen in 
their way z and aſſured them, that the ſuperior numbers 
of the army, which at preſent hovered over them, gave 
them not greater force, but was an advantage eaſily com- 
penfated by the order in which he had placed his own 
army, and the reſolution which he expected from them. 
He demanded nothing, he faid, but that they would imi- 
tate his own example, and that of the prince of Wales; 
and as the honour, the lives, the libertics of all, were 


— He. tk chap. 228. 
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Northampton, with the lords Willoughby, Baſſet, Roos, r. 
ine: He took to himfelf the command of the third divi= 2346. 


enan now expoſed to the fame danger, he was confident, that 


1 felves from the preſent difficulties, and that their unit- 


Fine, which, though it ſeemed contrived for the deftruc- 
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they would make one common effort to extricate them- 


1 


ed courage would give them the victory over all their 
enemies. 

Tr is related by ſome hifftorians© that Edward, beſides 
the reſources which he found in his own genius and pre- 
ſence of mind, employed alſo a new invention againſt 
the enemy, and placed in his front fome pieces of arti}. 
Jery, the firſt that had yet been made uſe of on any re- 
markable occafion in Ewwope. This is the epoch of one 
of the mo# fingular diſcoveries that has been made 
among men ; 2 diſcovery which changed, by degrees, the 
Ghole art of war, and by conſequence many circum- 
Kances in the political government of Europe. But the 
ignorance of that age, in the mechanical arts, rendered the 
of this new invention very flow. The artillery, 
firſt framed, were fo clumſy and of fuch difficult manage- 
ment, that men were not immediately ſenſible of their 
uſe and efficacy : And even to the preſent times, improve- 
ments have been continually making on this furious en- 


tion of mankind, and the overthrow of empires, has in 
the ihe rendered battles Jeſs bloody, and has given 
greater flability to civil focieties. Nations, by its means, 
have been brought more to a level: Conqueſts have be- 
come leſs frequent and rapid: Succeſs in war has been 
reduced nearly to be 2 matter of calculation : And any 
nation, overmatched by its enemies, either yields to their 
demands, or fecures itſelf by alliances againſt their vio- 
Jence and invakon. 

Tin invention of artillery was at this time known in 
France as well as in England * ; but Philip, in his bury 
| „ Villa, „ 5 „ 
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to overtake the 
— enemy, had probably left his cannon 
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C AF. 120,000 men, more than three times the number of the 
Sn. But the prudence of ane man was fuperior tos 


the advantage of all this force and ſplendor. 

Taz Engliſh, on the approack of the cnemy, kept 
their ranks firm and immoveahble ; and the Genoeſe firſt 
began the attack. There had happened, a line before 
the engagement, a thunder-ſhower, which had moiſtened 
and relaxed the firings of the Genoeſe croſs-bows ; their 
arrows, for this reaſon, fell ſhort of the enemy. The Eag- 
liſh archers, taking their bows out of their caſes, poured 
in a ſhower of arrows upon this multitude who were 
oppoſed to them, and foon threw them into diſorder. 
The Genoeſe fell back upon the heavy-armed cavalry of 
the count of Alengon 3 who, cnraged at their cowardice, 
ordered his troops to put them to the ford. The artil- 
lery fired amidſt the crowd; the Engliſh archers conti- 
nued to fend in their arrows among them; and nothing 
was to be ſeen in that vaſt body but hurry and confuſion, 
terror and diſmay. The young prince of Wakes had 
the preſence of mind to take advantage of this fituation, 
and to lead on his line to the charge. "The French ca- 
valry, however, recovering ſomewhat their order, and en- 
couraged by the example of their leader, made à ftout 
refiſtance 3 and having at laſt cleared themſelves of the 
 Genoeſe runaways, advanced upon their enemies, and, 
by their ſuperior numbers, began to hem them round. 
The earls of Arundel and Northampton now advanced 
their line to ſuſtain the prince, who, ardent in his firſt feats 
of arms, ſet an example of valour which was imitated 
by all his followers. The battle became, for fome time, 
hot and dangerous; and the earl of Warwic, apprehenſive 
of the event from the ſuperior numbers of the French, diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to the king, and entreated him to fend 
ſuccours to the relief of the prince. Edward had choſen 
his Ration on the top of the hill; and he ſurveyed in tran- 
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| quillity the ſcene of action. When the meſſenger accoſted © f r. 
him, his firſt queſtion was, whether the prince were flain — 
or wounded ? On receiving an anfwer in the negative, 2. 
Return, faid he, ts my ſon, and tell him that I reſerve the 
honour of the day to him : I am confident that he will how 
himſelf worthy of the honour of knighthood which I jo lately 
conferred upen him : He will be able, without my aſſiſtance, 
is reel the enemy”. This ſpeech being reported to the 
mage: They made an attack with redoubled vigour on 
the French, in which the count of Alengon was flain : 
That whole line of cavalry was thrown into diſorder : 
The riders were killed, or diſmounted.: The Welſh in- 
cut the throats of all who had fallen; nor was any quar- 
ter given that day by the vidtors*. 

Tuz king of France advanced in vain with the rear 
to ſuſtain the line commanded by his brother: He found 
them already diſcomfited ; and the example of their rout 
encreaſed the confuſion which was before but too pre- 
valent in his own body. He had himſelf 2 horſe killed 
der him: He was remounted ; and, though left almoſt 
alone, he ſeemed ftill determined to maintain the combat 3 
when John of Hainault ſeized the reins of his bridle, 
tuned about bis horſe, and carried him of the field of 
battle. The whole French army took to flight, and was 
followed and put to the ſword, without mercy, by the ene- 
my ; till the darkneſs of the night put an end to the pur- 
kit. The king, on his return to the camp, flew into the 
«ms of the prince of Wales, and exclaimed, Ay brave 
fin ! Perfevere in your haneurable cauſe : Tau are my for ; 
for valiantly have you acquitted yourſelf to-day : You have 
feuz your ſelf worthy of ampire*. 


, liv. i. chop. 130. © his. 2 Ibid. chap. 237. 
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ES. * Turs battle, which is known by the name of the battle 
Ln of Creey, began after three o'clock in the afternoon, and 

1346. continued till evening. The next morning was foggy ; 
and as the Engliſh obſerved that many of the enemy had 
loft their way in the night and in the miſt, they employed 
2 firatagem to bring them into their power: They erected 
on the eminences ſome French ſtandards which they had 
taken in the battle; and all who were allured by this falſe 
fignal were put to the ſword, and no quarter given them. 
In excuſe for this inhumanity, it was alleged that the 
French king had given like orders to his troops; but the 
real reaſon probably was, that the Engliſh, io their preſent 
fituation, did not chuſe to be encumbered with priſoners. 
On the day of battle, and on the enſuing, there fell, by 
2 moderate computation, 1200 French knights, 1400 
gentlemen, 4000 men at arms, befides about 30,000 of 
inferior rank : Many of the principal nobility of France, 
the dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the carls of FLn- 
ders, Blois, V audemont, Aumale, were left on the field of 
battle. The kings alſo of Bohemia and Majorca were 
Bein: The fate of the former was remarkable : He was 
blind from age; but being reſolved to hazard his perſon, 
and ſet an example to others, he ordered the reins of bis 
bridle to be tied on cach fide to the horſes of two gentle- 
men of his train ; and his dead body, and thoſe of bis 
their horſes ſtanding by them in that fituation*. His creſt 
was three oftrich feathers ; and his motto theſe Ger- 
man worlds, Ich , I ferve : Which the prince of Waks 
- and his ſucceſſors adopted in memorial of this great vic- 

tory. The ation may ſeem no leſs remarkable for the 

ſmall loſa ſuſtained by the Englih, than for the great 

flaughter of the French: There were killed in it on 
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one eure and three knights *, and very few of inferior CYL Fe 
rank z @ demonſtration, that the prudent diſpoſition plan- au 
ned by Edward, and the diſorderly attack made by the 234% 
French, had rendered the whole rather 2 rout than a 
baitle ; which was indeed the common cafe with engage- 
ments in thoſe times. 

Tus great prudence of Edward appeared not only in 
obtaining this memorable victory, but in the meaſures which 
be purſucd after it. Not elated by his preſent proſperity, ſo 
far as to expect the total conqueſt of France, or even that 
of any conſiderable provinces ; he purpoſed only to ſecure 
ſuch an eaſy entrance into that kingdom, as might after- 
wards open the way to more moderate advantages. He 
knew the extreme diſtance of Guienne : He had expe- 
rienced the i 
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CHAP. conveniences, neceſiiry to make them endure the winter 
Lowes faſon, which was approaching. As the governor foon 
7346. perceived his intention, he expelled all the uſeleſs mouths , 
and the king had the generoſity to allow theſe ynhappy 
people to paſs through his camp, and he even ſupplied 
them with money for their journey. 
Winx Edward was engaged in this fiege, which em- 
ployed him near a twelvemonth, there paſled ia different 
many other events; and all to the honour of the 
arms. 
Tus retreat of the duke of Normandy from Guienne 
left the earl of Derby maſter of the field ; and he was 
not negligent in making his advantage of the ſuperiority. 
He took Mirebeau by aſſault: He made himſelf maſter 
of Lufignan in the fame manner : Taillebourg and St. 
Jean d' Angeli fell into his hands; Poitiers opened its 
gates to him; and Derby having thus broken into the 
frontiers on that quarter, carried his incurſions to the 
banks of the Loire, and filled all the ſouthern provinees 
of France with horror and devaſtation b. 
Tus flames of war were a+ the fame time kindlee in 
” Charles of Blois invaded that province with 
a conſiderable army, and inveſted the fortreſs of Roche de 
Rien ; but the counteſs of Mountfort, reinforced by ſome 
Engliſh troops under Sir Thomas Dagworth, attacked 
him during the night in his entrenchments, diſperſed his 
army, and took Charles himſelf priſoner). His wiſe, by 
whom he enjoyed his pretenſions to Britanny, compelled 
by the preſent neceſſity, took on her the government of 
the party, and proved herſelf a rival in every ſhape, and 
an antagoniſt to the counteſs of Mountfort, both in the 
keld and in the cabinet. And while theſe heroic dames 
preſented this extraordinary ſcene to the world, another 
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upon France, David was ftrongly ſolicited by his ally to 
begin alſo hoſtilities, and to invade the northern coun-, 
ties of Enghad. The nobility of his nation being al- 
ways forward in ſuch incurſions, David ſoon muſtered a 


Irrer 


his duty, and to take revenge on theſe barbarous ravagers 
Nor could ſhe be perſuaded to leave the field, till the ar- u oe. 
mics were on the point of engaging. The Scots have 
often been unfortunate in the great pitched battles which 
they fought with the Engliſh ; even though they com- 
monly declined fuch engagements where the ſuperiority of 
numbers was not on their fide : But never did they receive 
a more fatal blow than the preſent. They were broken 
and chaced off the field: Fifteen thouſand of them, ſomo 
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er. hiſtorians fay twenty thouſand, were lain; among whom 


7 priſoner, with the earls of Southerland, Fiſe, Monteith, 
Carric, lord Douglas, and many other noblemen *. 

Prmgzyya, having fecured her royal prifoncr in the 
Tower”, croſſed the fea at Dover ; and was received in 
the Engliſh camp before Calais with all the triumph due 
to her rank, her merit, and her ſucceſs. This age was 
the reign of chivalry and gallantry : Edward's court ex- 
celled in theſe accompliſhments as much as in policy and 
arms: And if any thing could juſtify the obſequious de- 
votion then proſeſſed to the fair ſex, it muſt be the ap- 
pearance of ſuch extracrdinary women as ſhone forth dur. 
ing that period. 


Tus town of Calais had been defended with remark. 
able vigilance, conſtancy, and bravery by the townſmen, 
during a fiege of unuſual length : But Philip, informed 
of their diftreſſed condition, determined at laſt to attempt 
their relief ; and he approached the Engliſh with an in- 
menſe army, which the writers of that age make amount 
to 200,000 men. But he found Edward fo furroundcd 
- with moraſles, and fecured by entrenchments, that, with- 
out running on inevitable deſtruction, he concluded it im- 
poilible to make an attempt on the Engliſh camp. He 
had no other reſource than to ſend his rival a vain chal- 
lenge to meet him in the open field ; which being refuſed, 
he was obliged to decainp with his army, and diſperſe 
them into their ſeveral provinces *. 
Joms of Vienne, governor of Calais, now faw the 
neceſſity of ſurrendering his fortreſs, which was reduced 
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o the laſt extremity, by famine and the fatigue of the © nr 
inhabitants. He appeared on the walls, and made 2 fig- LA. 
nal to the Engliſh centinels that he defired a parkey. 2347» 
Sit Walter Manny was ſent to him by Edward. © Brave 
„ knight,” cried the governor, © I have been entruſted 
* by my ſovereign with the command of this town: It 
* is almoſt a year fince you beſieged me; and I have 
« endeavoured, as well as thoſe under me, to do our 
«<< duty. But you are acquainted with our preſent con- 
* dition : We have no hopes of relief; we are periſhing 
« with hunger ; I am willing therefore to ſurrender, and 
„ dene, as the fole condition, to enfure the lives and 
* liberties of theſe brave men, who have fo long ſhared 
« with me every danger and fatigne *.”* 

Maxvxr replied, that he was well acquainted with the 
intentions of the king of England ; that that prince was 
incenſed againſt the townſmen of Calais for their perti- 
nacious reſiſtance, and for the evils which they had made 
him and his ſubjects ſuſſer; that he was determined to 
take exemplary vengeance on them ; and would not re- 
ceive the town on any condition which ſhould confine 
him in the puniſhment of theſe offenders. © Confider,” 
replied Vienne, © that this is not the treatment to which 
* brave men arc intitiled: If any Englih knight had 
deen in my fituation, your king would have expected the 
e fame conduct from him. The inhabitants of Calais 
4 have done for their ſovereign what merits the eſteem 
& of every prince; much more of fo gallant a prince as 
« Edward. But I inform you, that, if we muſt periſh, 
6 we ſhall not periſh unrevenged ; and that we are not 
* yet fo redyced, but we can fell our lives at a high price 
e to the vidtors. It is the intereſt of both fides to pre- 
vent theſe deſperate extremities ; and I expect that 


F Froiiffard, liv. i. chap. 346; 
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Manny was firuck with the juſtnefs of theſe ſenti- 
ments, and repreſented to the king the danger of reprifals, 
if he ſhould give ſuch treatment to the inhabitants of 
Calais. Edward was at lat perfliaded to mitigate the 
rigour of the conditions demanded : He only inſiſted that 
gx of the moſt conſiderable citizens ſhould be fent to him, 
to be diſpoſed of as he thought proper; that they ſhould 
come to his camp carrying the keys of the city in their 
hands, barcheaded and barefooted, with ropes about their 
necks : . 
lives of all the remainder. 

Wursn 1 — tw Cilths, i 
Sruck the inhabitants with new conflernation. To- 
crifice fix of their fellow-citizens to certain deſtruction 
for ſignalizing their valour in 2 common cauſe, appeared 
to them even more ſevere than that general puniſhment 
with which they were before threatened ; and they found 
themſelves incapable of coming to any reſolution in fo 
cruel and diftreſsful a fituation. At laſt one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, called Euſtace de St. Pierre, whoſe name 
deſerves to be recorded, ſtepped forth, and declared him- 
ſelf willing to encounter death for the ſaſety of his friends 
and companions : Another, animated by his example, 
made a like generous offer : A third and a fourth pre- 
ſented themſelves to the ſame fate; and the whole number 

was foon completed. Theſe fix heraic hurgeſſes appeared 
before Edward in the guiſe of malefactors, laid at his feet 
the keys of their city, and were. ordered to be led to exe- 
cution. It is furprifing that fo generous a prince ſhould 
ever have entertained fuch a barbazous purpoſe againft 
fuch men; and ſtill more that he ſhould feriouſly perſiſt 
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in the reſolution of executing it ®. But the entreaties e HA. 
of his queen faved his memory from that infamy : She (__, 
threw herſelf on her knees before him, and, with tears in 2347 
her eyes, begged the lives of theſe citizens. Having ob- 
tained her requeſt, ſhe carried them into her tent, ordered 
a repaſt to be ſet before them, and, after making them 2 

preſent of money and clothes, diſmiſſed them in fafety*. 

Tun king took polen of Calais ; and immediately n aus, 
extvites an aft of chic; ware Jl teciet> mans * 
neceſſary, than that whith he had before refolved os. 
He knew that, notwithſtanding his pretended title to the 
crown of France, every Frenchman regarded him as a 
mortal enemy : He therefore ordered all the inhabitants 
of Calais to evacuate the town, and he peopled it anew 
with Engliſh ; 2 policy which probably preſerved fo long 
to his ſucceſſors the dominion of that important fortreſs. 
He made it the flaple of wool, leather, tin, and lead ; be 
four chief, if not the fole commodities of the ki 
for which there was any conſiderable demand in foreign 
markets. All the Engliſh were obliged to bring thi 
theſe goods: Foreign merchants came to the fame plac 
in order to purchaſe them: And at 2 period when poſts 
were not eſtabliſhed, and when the communication be- 
tween ſtates was ſo imperfeR, this inſtitution, though it 
hurt the navigation of England, was probably of advantage 
to the kingdom. 


Toben the mediation of the pope”s legates, Ed- 
ward concluded a truce with France; but, even during 
this ceſſatiom of arms, he had very nearly loft Calais, the 
fole fruit of all his boaſted victories. The king had 
entrulfed that place to Aimery de Pavie, an Italian, 
who had diſcovered bravery and condudt in the wars, 


® See nate [H] at the cad of the volume. 
1 Froiflard, liv. i, chap. 146. 
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e . but was utterly defticute of every principle of honour 
K — — up Calais for 


the ſum of 20,000 crowns ; and Geoffrey de Charni, who 
commanded the French forces in thoſe quarters, and who 
knew that, if he fucceeded in this ſervice, he ſhould not 
de difavowed, ventured, without conſulting his maſter, to 
conchade the in with bim. Edward, informed of 
this treachery by means of Aimery's ſecretary, ſummoned 
the governor to London on other pretences; and having 
cfarged bim with the guilt, promiſed him his life, but on 
condition that be would turn the contrivance to the de- 
firuction of the enemy. The lafien cafily agreed to this 
double treachery, A day was appointed for the admiſſion 
of the French; and Edward, having prepared a force of 
about a thouſand men, under Sir Walker Manny, ſe- 
cretly departed from London, carrying with him the 
prince of Wales ; and, without being ſuſpectod, arrived 
the evening before at Calais. He made a proper diſpoſi- 
tion for the reception of the enemy, and kept all his 
forces and the garriſon under arms. On the appearance 
of Charai, a choſen band of French ſoldiers was admitted 
at the poſtern ; and Aimery, receiving the ſtipulated fum, 
promiſed that, with their aſſiſlance, he would immediately 
open the great gate to the troops, who were waiting with 
impatience for the fulfilling of his engagement. All the 
French who entered were immediately flain, or takes pri- 
foners : The great gate opened : Edward ruſhed forth 
with cries of battle and of vidtorcy : The French, though 
aſtoniſhed at the event, behaved with valeur: A fierce 
and bloody engagement enſued. As the morning broke, 


- the king, who was not diſtinguiſhed by his arms, and who 


fought as a private man under the ſtandard of Sir Walter 
Manny, remarked a French gentleman, called Euſtace de 
bravery ; and he was ſeized with a defire of trying a ſingle 
challenging 
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challenging Ribaumont by name (for be was known to © f . 


him), began a ſharp and dangerous encounter. He was 


man: He twice recovered himſelf : Blows were redoubled 
with equa] force on both fides : The victory was long un- 
decided ; till Ribaument, perceiving himſelf to be leſt 
almoſt alone, called out ts his anmgonift; fir buight, 7 
bis fword to the king. Moſt of the French, being over- 
powered by numbers, and intercepted in their retreat, loſt 
either their lives or their Jiberty*. 

Tun French officers who had fallen into the hands of 
the Engliſh were conducted into Calais; where Edward 
diſcovered to them the antagoniit with whom they 
had the honour to be engaged, and treated them with 
great regard and courteſy. They were admitted to ſup 
with the prince of Wales and the Engliſh nobility ; and, 
and went about, converfing familiarly with one or other 
of his priſoners. He even addreſſed himfelf to Charni, 
and avoided reproaching him, in too fevere terms, with 
the treacherous attempt which he had made upon Calais 
during the truce : But he openly beſtowed the higheſt en 
comiums on Ribaumont ; called him the moſt valorous 
knight that he had ever been acquainted with; and con- 
felled that he himfelf had at no time been in fo great 
danger as when engaged in combat with him. He then 
took a firing of pearls, which he wore about his own 
head, and throwing it over the head of Ribaumont, he 
faid to him, Sir Euſtace, I beſtow this preſent upon 


* And I deſire you to wear it a year for my fake: I 
* know you to be gay and amorous, and to take delight 
in the company of ladies and damſels: Let them all 


* Freiflard, liv. 2. chap. 140, 148, 14% 4 


twice heaten to the ground by the valour of the French. 25. 
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© *- © know from what hand you had the preſent : You at 
2 * 2 ooger 2 prifener ; 1 acquit you of your rank; 
234% * and you art at kberty to-morrow to diſpoſe of yourſelf 
* as you think proper.” 
— yewes mote evidently the vait foperierity 
aſſumed by the nobility and gentry above all the other 
orders of men during thoſe ages, than the extreme dif- 
ference which Edward made in his treatment of theſe 
French knights, and that of the fix citizens of Calais, 
who had exerted more fignal bravery in 2 cauſe more 
Juſtihable, and more honourable. 
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Iefitation of the garter ——State of France— 
Battle of Priltiers —— Captivity of the king of 
Prance—State of thet kingdom —— Þroafion of 
France Peace of Bretigni— State of France 
France fucceſs of the Engliſh _— Death of 
the prince of Wales — Death — and charafter 
of the king —— Mifcellaneeus tranſaftions in this 
reign. 


theſe turbulent barons, overawed by the crown, gave 
now a more uſeful direction to their ambition, and at- 


-zached themſelves to a prince who led them to the acqui- 
Eon of riches and of glory. That he might farther isses 
it of emulation and obedience, the king 1 


228 23 
infficuted the order of the Garter, in imitation of fome 
ecders of a like nature, religious as well as military, 
which bad been cfiabliſhed in different parts of Europe. 
The number received into this order confiſted of twenty- 
five perſons, beſides the ſovereign ; and as it has never 
been enlarged, this badge of diſtinction continues as ho- 
nourable as at its firſt inflitution, and is ſtill 2 valuable, 
though 2 cheap preſent, which the prince can confer on 
his greateſt ſubjefts. A vulgar flory prevails, but is not 
ſupported by 6 


HE prudent condudt and great fucceſs of Edward en v. 
in his foreign wars had excited a ſtrong emulation XVI. 
and a military genius among the Engliſh nobility ; and . - 


WAP. 


triumph of the court of England, by a defiruftive peſti- 


| have periſhed by it in London alone. This 
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ball, Edward's miſtreſs, commonly ſuppoſed to be the 
of Saliſbury, dropped her garter ; and the king, 
taking it up, obſerved ſome of the courtiers to ſmile, as if 
thought that he had not obtained this favour merely 
by accident: Upon which be called out, Aon foie gui 
mai y penſo, Evil to him that evil thinks ; and as every 
incident of gallantry among thoſe ancient warriors was 
magnified into a mater of great impertance®, he infti- 
tuted the onder of the Garter in memacial of this event, 
and gave theſe words as the motto of the order. This 
origin, though frivolous, is not unſuitable to the manners 
of the times; and i indeed by any ether 
means to account, either for the ſeemingly unmeaning 
wrms of the motto, or for the peculiar badge of the gar- 
ter, which ens to have mo reference to any purpoſe 
either of military uſe or ornament. 

Bur a fudden damp was thrown over this feſtivity and 


lence which invaded that kingdom, as well as the reſt of 
Europe; and is computed to have fwepe away near 2 
third of the inhabitants in every country which it at- 
tacked. It was probably more fatal in great cities than 
in the country; and above fifty thouſand fouls are faid to 
malady firſt 
diſcovered itſelf in the north of Aſia, was fpread over all 
that country, made its progreſs from one end of Europe 
to the other, and ſenſibly depopulated every ſtate through 


which it paſſed. So grievous a cilamity, more than the | 


pacific diſpoſition of the princes, ſerved to maintain ard 
prolong the truce between France and England. | 


'® Son note [1] at the end ofthe volume. 
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which d ir aber Manny had bought for the uſe of the poor. 


church-yard, 
The fame anther fans, that there died above 50,000 perſons of the plague in 
Dunne 
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EDWARD: . 
Duane this ee, Philip de Valois died, without ene r. 


being able to re- eſtabliſh the affairs of France, which his 
dead furcceſs again England had thrown into extreme 
diſorder. This. monarch, during the firſt years of his 
reign, had obtained the appellation of Fertunate, and ac- 
quired the charafter of prudent ; but he ill maintained 
either the one or the other ; lefs from his own fault, than 
becauſe he was overmatched by the fuperior fortune and 
ſuperior genius of Edward. But. the incidents in the 
reign of his fon John, gave the French nation cauſe to 
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Edward at Caan, recovered his liberty, on the promiſe of 
delivering as his ranſom the town of Guiſnes, near Ca- 
lis, of which he was fuperior lord : But as John was 
offended at this ſtipulatiom, which, if fulfilled, opened 
ſtill farther that frontier to the enemy; and, as he ſuſpected 
the conſtable of more dangerous connections with the 
king of England, he ordered him to be ſeized, and, with- 
_ out any legal or formal trial, pur hin £6 death in» prifon. 
Charles de la Cerda was appointed conflable in his place; 
and had a like fatal end: The king of 'Mavurre ordered 
him to be aſſaſſinated; and ſuch was the weakneſs of the 
crown, that this prince, inſtead of dreading puniſhment, 
but on condition that he ſhould receive an acceſſion of 
eerritory : And he had alfo Jobs's ſecond fort put into 
his hands as a ſecurity for his perſon, when he came to 
mug CEULLE PLES ad hs 
um — — 6 


Tun two French . 
— to which John ſubmitted from ne- 
ceffity, and Charles from habit, did not long continue; 
and the king of Navarre knew, that he had reaſon to ap- 
the moſt ſevere vengeance for the many crimes 
and treaſons which he had already committed, and the 
Hill gane, which he was medimting. To enſure him- 
ſelf of protection, he entered into a fecret correſpondence 
with England, by means of Henry carl of Derby, now 
earl of Lancaſter, who at that time was employed in fruit- 
leſs negociations- for peace at Avignon, under the media- 
6 John detected this correſpondence ; 


| « Froiflacd, liv, i. chap» 144+ 
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ing that Edward had prepared an army to fupport his ally, 
he had the weakneſs to propoſe an accommodation with 
Charles, and even to give this traitorous ſubject the ſum 
of 2 kuadred thouſand crowns as the purchaſe of a 
dangerous. The king of Navarre, infolent from paſt in 
punity, and defperate from the dangers which he appre- 
from Phalip de Valois, but perſevered ſtill in his factious 
tion, he encreaſed the number of his partizans in 
every pact of the kingdom. He even ſeduced, by his ad- 
dreſs, Charies the king of France's eldeſt fon, a youth of 
ſeventeen years of age, who was the firſt that bote the ap- 
alien of Dauphin, by the re-union of the province of 
Dauphiny to the crown. But this prince, being made 
feakible of the danger and folly of theſe connexions, pro- 
miſed to make atonement for the offence by the facylice 
of his affociates ; and, in concert with his father, he in- 


vited the king of Navarre, and other noblemen of the 


party, ts a feaſt at Rowen, where they were betrayed into 
the hands of John. Some of the moſt obnoxious were 
immediately led to execution ; the king of Navarre was 
thrown into priſon” : But this froke of feverity in the 


king, and: of -weachery in the Dauphin, was far from 


Ip of Navarre, brother to Charles, and Geoffrey d Har- 
cant, put; all the towns and caftles belonging to that 
prince in 2 poſture of defence; and had immediate re 
courſe to the protection of England in this deſperate cx- 
—_— — — YC 
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1 —— theidangerous eifefts of it, he ſent forces © Ha F 
ines-Neniandy,/ the chief feat of the king of Navarre's — 
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and Edward was entirely free to ſupport the French mal- 


his pretenſions to the crown had never been able to ac- 


fide of Guicnne, under the command of the prince of 


manded in thoſe provinces, received orders, though at the 


| the open country. He advanced to Se. Omer, where the 
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Tu truce between the two kingdoms, which had al- 
ways been ill obſerved on both fides, was now expired ; 


contents. Well pleaſed that the factions in France had at 
length gained him ſome partizans in that kingdom, which 


compliſh, be purpoſed to attack his enemy both on the 


Wales, and on that of Calais, in his own perſon. 

Von Edward arrived in the Garronne with his ar- 
my, on board a fleet of three hundred fail, attended by the 
earls of Warwic, Saliſbury, Ozford, Suffolk, and other 
Engliſh noblemen. Being joined by the vaſlals of Gai- 
cony, he took the field ; and, as the preſent diforders in 
France prevented every proper plan of defence, he carried 
on with impunity his ravages and devaſtations, according 
to the mode of war in that age. He reduced all the vil- 
lages and ſeveral towns in Languedoc to aſhes : He pre- 
ſented himſelf before Thoulouſe ; paſſed the Garronne, 
and burned the ſuburbs of Carcafſonne ; advanced even to 
Nasbomne, laying every place waſte around him : And 
after an incurſion of fix weeks, returned with a vaſt booty 
and many priſoners to Guieane, where be took up bis 
winter-quarters *. The conſtable of Bourbon, who com- 


head of a ſuperior army, on ao account to run the hazard 
ST 2 24th 7 7 © up anc 

Tan king of England's incurſion from Calais was of 
the ſame nature, and attended with the fame iſſue. He 
broke into France at the head of 2 numerous army; © 
which he gave a full licence of plundering amd ravaging 


king of France was piled ; and on the rewear of that 


© Finlland, iv. 5. chop. ng4- 2146 : 
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piinces followed him to Hefdin”. John fill keyt at a © 3.4 F. 
diftance, and declined an engagement: But, in order to | 
fave his reputation, he fent Edward a challenge to fight = »355- 
pitched battle with him ; a uſual bravadoe in that age, de- 
rived from the practice of fingle combat, and ridiculous 
in the art of war. The king, finding no fincerity in this 
defiance, retired to Calais, and thence went over to Eng- 
mur to defend that kingdom again 2 threatened 
invaſion of the Scams. 

Tun Scots, taking advantage of the king's abſence, 
and that of the military power of England, had furprized 
Berwic ; and had collected an army with a view of com- 
mining ravages upon the northern provinces : But, on the 
appmach of Edward they abandoned that place, which 
was not tenable while the caſtle was in the hands of the 
Ezglih 5 and retiring to their mountains, gave the ene- 
my fall liberty of burning and deſtroying the whole coun- 
try from Berwic to Edinburgh *. Baliol attended Edward 
on this expedition ; but finding, that his conſtant adhe- 
rence to the Engliſh bad given his countrymen an uncon- 
quenable averſfion to his title, and that he himfelf was 
devlining through age and infirmities, he finally refigned 
ito the king's hands his pretenfions to the crown of 
Scotland, and received, in lieu of them, an annuatpenſion 
of 20097 pounds, with which he paſſed the remainder of 
his life in privacy and retirement. 
formation of the encreafing diforders in France, arifing 
from the impriſonment of the king of Navarre; and he 
ſent Lancaſter, at the head of a ſmall army, to ſupport the 
partizans of that prince in Normandy. The war was 
conducted with various fucceſs ; but chiefly to the difad- 
veungs- of the French » 68 an important 


7 Prod, Ko. chap. 244 an p.no6. Walling: 6. 27% 
* Walkog, p. 275. = Rymer, vol, v. p, 823. Ypod. Weuft. 
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Gm Ay event happened in the other \quarter of the kingdvm, 
which had well nigh proved fatal to the monarchy of 
Nr 


166. Tuns privces of Wales/ancomraged by the focents of the 
preceding campaign, took the field with an army, which 
no hiſtorian makes amount to above 12,000 men, and of 
which nor 2 third were. Engliſh ; and, with this ſmall body, 
he ventured to penetrate into the heart of France. Aker 
ravaging the Agenyis, Querey, and the Limouſin,: be en- 
tered, the province | of Berry; and made forme attacks, 
though- without fucceſs, on the towns of Bourges and 
Ian. It appeared, that his intentions were to march 
inn Noemandy, and to join his forces with thoſe of the 
car] of Lancafier and the partizans of the king of Na- 
ve; but finding all the hig on; the Lein broken 
down, and every paſs carefully guapded, be was jabliged 
to think of making his retreat into Guienne*, He found 
this reſolution the more neceflary, from the intelligence 
which he received of the king of France's midtions. That 
manch, provoked at the infult offered bim by this in- 
curkon, and entertaining hopes of ſucceſs from the young 
prince's temerity, collefed a great army of above $0,000 
22 ——— 
John's near approach, 

AE Rn 


before the caſtle — 
zantin © ; and. thereby gave the French an opyertunity of 
overtaking him. They came within Gght at Maupertuis 
near Poifhers ;, and Edward, fenkible that his retreat was 
now become impraticadle, prepared for bende with all 
the. courage; of a young, hero, 94. with. oh the — 
of the oldeſt and moſt experienced commander. = 
_ Bur the utmoſt prudence and courage ends, have 
proved infucient to fave ie in this extremity, | had the 
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court of Rome, bore a great acachment to the French in- 
tereſt ; but the moſt determined enemy could not, by any 
expedient, have done a greater prejudice to John's affairs, 
than he did them by this delay. The prince of Wales 
had leiſure, during the night, to ftrengthen, by new in- 
trenchments, the poſt which he had before fo judiciouſly 
choſen ; and he contrived an ambuſh of 300 men at arms, 


A corps of kis army. * 

Jon alfo arranged his forces in three diviſions, nearly 
equal : The firſt was commanded by the duke of Orleans, 
the king's brother ; the ſecond by the Dauphin, attended 
by his two younger brothers ; the third by the king him- 
Gif, who had by his fide Philip, his fourth fon and fa 
vourite, then about fourteen years of age. There was 
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equal combat, and diminiſhed in their number, arrived at 
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theend of the Jane, where they met on the open ground 233% 
the prince of Wales himizif, at the head of 2 choſen body, 


whole diviſion. The duke of Orleans, feized with 


like panic, and imagining all was Joſt, thought no 
of fighting, but carried off his divifion by a re- 


Nele: A fierce baile enn: One fide were encou- 
raged by the near profpett of fo great a victory: The other 
were ſtimulated by the ſhame of quitting the field to an 


© Froiflard, liv, i. chap. 162. 
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2 exienty ie much inferior : But the three German generals, 

w—_—_y WH hh the Gute of Adiins, conflablc of France, 
Ge bg dancds; that body of exvalty-pave way, and let 
the klug winſelf expoſed © the whole ſury of the enemy. 
The ranks were cvery moment thinned nnd har: The 
nobles fell by his fide, one au anocker : His fon, ſcarce 
fourteen years of age, receival 2 wound, while be was 
in e et his facker'> The king 
himſelf, ſpent with fatigue, and overwhelmed by. num- 
bers, un exfidy rave” been flain 3 but every Eagliſh 
gentleman, iaditions of taking alive the royal 'prifoncr, 
ſpared bim im the action, exhorted him 60 furrender, 
tine bum, fulfered for their tenterity. He ftill cried out, 
Where is my , the p of Wales ? and ſeemed un- 
willing to become priſoner 10 any perſon of inferior rank. 
But being ws, that the pifnce was at 2 diſtance on the 


Dee 
ents nr 
Denis de Merbee 2 knight of Arras, who had been 


7 21, 
_— i & © 41 

: D . 
parkuit-of the flying enemy, finding the field entirely 
ckar, hadundered > tent ode pitched, and was repobing 
anxiety. concerning the fate of the French monarch. He 
I 2 — — 
and that nobleman came happily in tiche to fave the liſe 
of the captive prince, which was expoſed to greater dan- 
ger than it had been during the heat ai the acen. The 
Engliſh had bn bm by vislance from Morbec: The 
Galcans claimed the bono of detuining * royal 
2 —————— 


— == ze liv. K chap. 164- 
e, 5 
* Warwic 


nnen ::- 939 


WWarwit overawed both parties, and approaching the CH 4F, 
2 — — 42 
. ˙· pripats ene. 356 
8 rr 
of Edward : For victories are vulgar things in compariſon 
of that moderation and humanity diſplayed by a young 
| prince of twenty-feven years of age, not yet cooled from 
—_— of battle, and clated by 2s extraordinary and 2+ 
une xpecded ſucceſs as had ever crowned the arms of any 
commander. He came forth to meet the captive king with 
all the marks of regard and ſympathy ; adminiftered com- 
fort to him amidſt his misfortunes ; paid him the tribute 
of praiſe due to his valour ; and aſcribed his own victory 
merely to the blind chance of war, or to a ſuperior provi- 
cence, which controuls all the efforts of human force and 
prudence >. | The behaviour of John ſhowed him not un- 
worthy of this courtepes treatment : His preſent abject 
fortune never made him forget a moment that he was 2 
king: More touched by Edward's generoſity than by his 
own calamities, be confeſſed, that, notwithſtanding his 
defeat and captivity, his honour was ſtill unimpaired ; and 


that, if he yielded the rey, i was ut Nut gained by = 
homwanity. | 


. a vegult 'to be yrejjated its is tet 
for the priſoner ; and he himſelf ſeived'ae che royal cap- 
tive's cable, 28 if he hed been ons of bis retinue: He 
flood 2t the king's back during the meat ; conſtantly re- PETS oy 
fuſed to take 2 place at table; and declared, that, being 
2 ſubjet, he was too well acquainted with the diſtance 
berweem: bis own: rank; and that of royal: majeſty, to 
aflume ſuch freedom. All his father's pretenſfions to the 
crown of France were now buried in oblivion : John, 
in captivity, received the honours of a king, which were 
| when ſeated on the throne : His misfortunes, 
. 2 
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late diſcomfitere, burſt into tears of admiration ; which 
were only checked by the reien, that fuch genuine 
and unaltered heroiſm in an enemy muſt certainly in 
CT WI 
_ 


country *. 
 — —— 


ni example fet them by their prince. The captives 


1 


were every where treated with humanity, and were ſoon 

after diſmiſſed, on paying moderate ranſoms to the perſons 
into whoſe hands they had fallen. The extent of their 
fortunes was conſidered ; and an attention was given, that 
they ſhould fl have fuſcient means left to perform their 
military ſervice in 2 manner ſuitable to their rank and 
wealicy. Vet fo numerous were the noble prifencrs, 
that- theſe ranks, adied- to. the fpoils gained in the 


field, were faflicient to encich the prince's army; and as 


they had = ligtle in the aftion, their joy and 
Tus prince of Wales condutted his prifoner to Bour- 
dequn; and not. bring provided with forces fo numerous 
as might enable him to puſh his preſent advantages, he 
concluded a two years” trace with France *, which was 
alſo become requiſite, that he might conduct the captive 
king with ſafety imo England. He handed at South- 
Work, and was met by a great concourſe of people, of all 
ranks and fiene. The prifoncr was clad in royal ap- 
parel, and mounted on 2 white ficed, diftinguiſhed by its 
fine and beauty, and by the richneſs of its furniture. 
The conquetor role by his fide in a meancr attire, and 
by = black palfry. In this fituation, more glori- 
ous than all the 'infolent parade of a Roman triumph, 


he paſſed through the fireets of London, and preſented 
" che king of France to his father, who advanced to mect 
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fleting on this noble condudt, not to perceive the advan- 


tages which refulted from the otherwiſe whimfical prin- 
ciples of chivalry, and which gave men, in thoſe rude 


Edward's hands; and the good fortune of this latter 
monarch had reduced at once the two neighbouriag po- 
tentates, with whom he was engaged in war, to be pri- 


ſoners in his capital. But Edward, finding that the con- 


queſt of Scotland was nowiſe advanced by the captivity 
of its ſovereign, and that the government, conducted by 
Robert Stuart, his nephew and heir, was ſtill able to de- 
fend itſelf, conſented to reſtore David Bruce to his liberty, 
for the ranſom of 100,000 marks ſterling ; and that priace 
delivered the ſons of all his — — 
tuo eea_ 


_ Mzanwmne, the captivity of John, joined to the 
preceding diforders of the French government, had pro- 
duced in that country a diſſulution, almoſt total, of civil 
authority, and had occafioned confuſions, the moſt hor- 
Tible and deſtructive that had ever bern experienced in any 


age or in any nation. The dauphin, now about cighteen 


his father's captivity; but though endowed with an ex- 
cellent capacity, even in ſunb carly years, he poſſeſſed 
12323 — fic: to Gad « 
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Kare, 


Tas king of 1 
which be met with in England, had the melancholy con- 
folation of the wretched, to ſee companions in aſſliction. 
The king of Scots had been cleven years a captive in 


. 
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3 In cider w obtain fupply, he affembled 


-perting his miminiftration, were themfeives feized with 

— 2 of confuſion ; amd laid bold of the preſent op- 
| todemand limitations of the prince's power, the 
puaiſkment'of paſt matverſations, and the liberty of the 
king of Navarre. Marcel, provoſt of the merchants, and 
feſt at the head of the un- 
ly jopulnce ; nad from the violence and temerity of his 
—_—_ peil them to commit the moſt criminal out- 
rages againſt the royal authoriry.. They detained the dau- 
phi in s fort of captivity ; they murdeted in his preſence 
Robert de Clermont and John de Conflans, marceſchals, the 
one of Noemandy, the other of Burgundy ; they threatened 
all the other nitnifters with = like fate; and when Charles, 
"whswas ebliged-to temperize 2nd dilbable, made his 


of the kingdom, in imitation of the capital, ſhook off the 


dauphin's authority; took the government into their own 
kinds; and ſpread the diforder into every province. The 
nobles, whoſe inclinations kd them- to wdhere to the 
crown, and were diſpoſed to check theſe tu- 
mults, had loſt all their z and being reproached 
with cowardice on account of the baſe defertion of their 
ſovereign in the battle of Poitiers, were treated with 


univerſal contempt by the inferior orders. "The troops, 


efohe kingdom :- That elfembly; inflend of fop- | 
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fillence, reduced even the. inhabitants of the walled © 
towns to the moſt extreme neceſity. Tan be. 8, © 
merly oppatiſed, and now - left Junprotefied by. their .% | 


„* Failed, liv. i. chap» 18a , 154. 
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dence requiſite for making his incrigues fubſervient to his 


they ſeemingly 
_ odicus. Abd in all his operations, he afled more like 


2 har of beindiai,, cen car who aired to be the head 
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: He wanted the Seadinefs and pru- 


nen und forming his nemerons iato a re- 


| par faftion. He revived his pretenfions, fomewhat ob- = 
-follole, as the crown-of France : But white be advanced 


who were cencerned in intereſt to difappoint his 
5 and who, being public and inveterate ene 
mies m the fam, farved-caly, by: the fricenifhip which 
beve him, to reader his cauſe the more 


of z regular governgent, and; who was engaged, by his 
Nation, . 

"Th eyes, — fate Feanch, who witded' 
to reſtore peace to their miſerable and defolated country, 
were turned towards the dauphin ; and that young prince, 


though not remarkable for his military talents, poſſeſſed 


fo much pridience hd ſpirit, that be daily gained the 
afcendant over ul his enemies. Marcel, the fedintous 
provoſt of Paris, was flain, while he was attempting to 
defiver the —— — vote 
-and the capital immedianely returned to its duty”. The 
moſt conſiderable bodies of the mutinous peaſants were 
ciſytrſed, and put to the : Some bands of military 
rubbers underwent the finje fate: Add though many 
grievous diſorders flill remained, France began gradually 
ws alli the A evil government, and to 


Bene the colfificn in che daphin's affvirs, Ed- 
| watif ſiemed ts have = favoutable opportunity for puſding 
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pled with magazines and proviſions ; diſtributed proper 
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fended by the inhabitants, encouraged by the exhorta- 


the fortified cities; and choſe his own ſtation at Paris, 
with a view of allowing the enemy to vent their fury on 
the open country. 


Tu king, aware of this plan of defence, was obliged 
to carry along with him fix thouſand waggons, loaded 
with the provifions neceffary for the ſubſiſtence of his army. 
After ravaging the province of Picardy, he advanced into 
Champagne ; and having a ſtrong defire of being crowned 
king of France at Rheims, the uſual place in which 
this ceremony is performed, he laid fiege to that city, 
and carried on his attacks, though without ſucceſs, for 
the fpace of ſeven werks. be place was bravely de- 


tions of the archbiſhop, John de Craon ; till the ad- 
vanced feafon (for this expedition was entered upon in the 
beginning of winter) obliged the king to raiſe the fiege- 
The province of Champagne, meanwhile, was deſolated 
by his incurſions; and he thence conducted his army, 
with a like intent, into Burgundy. He took and pillaged 
Tonnerre, Gaillon, Avalon, and other fmall places; 
but the duke of Burgundy, that he might preſerve his 
country from farther ravages, conſented to pay him the 
ſum of 200,000 nobles*. Edward then bent his march 
towards the Nivernois, which faved itſelf by a like com- 
poſition : He kid waſte Brie and the Gatinois; and 
after a long march, very deſtructive to France, and fome- 
what ruinous to his own troops, he appeared before the 
gates of Paris, and taking up his quarters at Bourg-la- 
| Reine, extended his army to Long-jumeau, Mont- rouge, 
— en, — bs k>- 


* Frei ſſard, Cv. 7. chap. 208. Wang. P- "74 * Rymer, vol, * 
* 362, Walfing-p. 274, * 
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Nee by ſending him a defiance ; but could not 
- prudent prince change his plan of G 

Paris was fafe from the danger of an affaule by its ms 
merous garriſon ; from that of a blockade by its well fup- 


experienced, was during the feſtival of Eaſter, 
king ſtopped . 


the king fil 


which he had made with his pci 4 
kick was ff priſoner at London, and 
peared 


rejected by the dauphin, there ap- 
no likelihood of an accommodation. The an. 
now duke of Lancaſter (for this title was introduced into 

85 during the preſent reign) endeavoured to ſoften 
the rigour of theſe terms, and to finiſh the war on more 


equal and reaſonable conditions. He infiled with Fd. 


was ſet at a greater diſtance by thoſe very victories and 
advantages which ſeemed to lead to it. That his claim of 


Ln in dhe kingdom ; and the continuance of theſe de- 
Rrudtive hoſtilities had united every Frenchman in the 


moſt 


peace were never interrupted : Nut as 
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about 1,500,000 pounds of our preſent money * ; 
was to be diſcharged at different payments : That 
ſhould for ever renounce all claim to the crown 
and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, 
ine, and Anjou, poſſeſſed by his anceſtors ; and 
receive in exchange the provinces of Poictou, 
F Agenois, Perigort, the Limouſin, Quercy, 
FAngoumoeis, and other diſtricts in that quar- 
of Poathicn, on the other fide of France: That 
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Scots: That the diſputes concerning the fucceſſion of 
Bricanuy, between the families of Blois and Mountfort, 
ſhould be decided by arbiters appointed by the two kings z 
and if the competitors refuſed to ſubmit to the award, 
"= Froiffied, He. 5. chap. 222. 1 Rymer, vob. vi. p. 278- 
Froifſard, liv. i. chap, 212. * See note [K.] at the end eite 
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CH A P. the difpute ſhould no longer be a ground of war between 
XV) | the kingdoms : And that forty hoftages, ſuch as ſhould 


be agreed on, ſhould be ſent to England as a fecurity for 
the execution of all theſe conditions *. 

Ix conſequence of this treaty, the king of France was 
brought over to Calais; whither Edward alſo foon after 
repaired : And there, both princes folemnly ratified the 
treaty. John was feat to Boulogne; the king accom- 
panied him a mile on his journey ; and the two monarchs 
parted, with many profeſſions, probably cordial and fin- 
cere, of mutual amity*. The good diſpoſition of John 
made him fully ſenſible of the generous treatment which 
he had received in England, and obliterated all memory 
of the aſtendant gained over him by his rival. There 
jeldom has been a treaty of fo great importance fo faith- 
fully executed by both parties. Edward had ſcarcely, 
the crown of France: By reftoring John to his liberty, 
and making peace at a juncture fo favourable to his arms, 
he had now plainly renounced all pretenſions of this na- 
ture: He had fold at a very high price that chimericat 
claim : And had at preſent noother intereſt than to retain 
thoſe acquiſitions which he had made with ſuch fingular 
prudence and good fortune. John, on the other hand, 
though the terms were ſevere, poſſeſſed fuch fidelity and 
honour, that he was determined, at all hazards, to execute 


them, and to uſe every expedient for ſatisfying a mo- 


« The hoftages were the two foavof the French king, Jobs and Lewis 
bis brother Philip duke of Orleans, the duke of Bourbon, James de Bourdon 
count de Ponthieu, the counts d' Eu, de Longuevilte, de St. Pol, de Hare 
court, de Vendeme, de Couci, de Craon, de Montmorency, and many of the 
chief nobility of France. The princes were moſtly releaſed on the fulfilling 
of certain articles: Others of the hoſtages, and the duke of Berry among the 
reſt, were permitted to return upon their parole, which they did not keep. 
Rymer, vol. vi. p. 278. 28 f. 287. 

„ Froifſacd, liv. i. chap. 273. 
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narch who had indeed been his greateſt political enemy, C 
but had treated him perſonally with fingular humanity — 
* 


regard. But, notwithſtanding his endeavours, there oc- 
curred many difficulties in ſulſilling his purpoſe; chiefly 
from the extreme reluctance which many towns and vaſſals 
in the neighbourhood of Guienne expreſſed againft fubmit. 
ting to the Engliſh dominion © ; and John, in order to ad- 
jult theſe differences, took a reſolution of coming over 
himſelf to England. His council endeavoured to diſſuade 
him from this rafh deſign ; and probably would have been 
pleaſed to fee him employ more chicanes for eluding the 
execution of fo difadvantageous a treaty : But John replicd 
to them, that, though good faith were baniſhed from the 
reſt of the earth, ſhe ought ſtill to retain her habitation 
in the breaſts of princes. Some hiſtorians would detract 
from the merit of this honourable conduct, by repre- 
ſenting John as enamoured of aa Engliſh lady, to whom 
he was glad, on this pretence, to pay a viſit : But be- 
fides that this ſurmiſe is not founded on any good au- 
thority, it appears fomewhat unlikely on account of the 
advanced age of that prince, who was now in his fifty- 
fixth year. He was lodged in the Savoy; the palace 
where he had reſided during his captivity, and where he 


proof of the great dominion of fortune over men, than 
the calamities which purſued a monarch of ſuch eminent 
valour, goodneſs, and honour, and which he incurred 
merely by reaſon of fome flight imprudences, which, in 
other fituations, would have been of no importance. But 
though both his reign and that of his father proved ex- 
tremely unfortunate to their kingdom, the French crown 
thoſe of Dauphiny and Burgundy. This latter province, 
however, John had the imprudence again to diſmember 
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by beflowing ix on Philip, his fourth fon, the d of 
his moſt tender affections ; a deed which was afterwards 
the ſource of many calamities to he King,  .. 
Jom wis faceveded in the throue by Charles, tho 
dauphin, = prince edacated in the ſchool of adverfiry, 
and well qualifed, by his confummate prudence and ex- 
perience, to repair all the loſſes which the kingdom had 
fuſtained from the errors of his two predecefiars. Con- 
trary to the prafiice of all the great princes of thoſe times, 


he ſeems to have fixed it as a maxim never td apynar at 
the head of his armies; and he was the faſt king in Eu- 
rope that ſhowed the advantage of policy, forefight, and 
julgment, above a raſh and grecigitate wales. The 
events of his reign, compared with thoſe of the preceding, 
are a picof how link reafon Kingdoms have to value 
themibIves on their viftories, or to be humbled by their 
defeats ; which in reality ought to be aſcrided chiefly ta 
the good or bad conduct of their rulers, and are of Lu 


Barons Charles could think of counterbalancing fa 
grent a power as Eagland, it was necetary for kim © 


wascxpaſed, He turned his arms againſt the king of Na- 


| varre, the great difturber of France during that age: He 


defeqccd this prince by the condudt of Bertrand du GCueſ+ 


: r Britanny, one of the moſt accom- 
145; -pliſbed charflpn of the ags, whom be bed the Gem 
© ment. as chuſs as the inflrument of all bis riftories*: 
=” And be obliged bis enemy to acceptol moderate texms of 
* which ftil continued, natwithſtandiag the me- 
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received the proffered homage / 4 

| che chjefobftacle which he French king met with is the 
ſettlement of the ſtate proceeded from obſcure enemies. 
| Ons the concluſion of the treaty of Bretigni, the many 
adventurers, who had followed the ftandard of 


2 ecurſe of life to. which they were now 


ae They affociand themicives with the banditti, 
who were already enueed to the habits of rapine and yio- 
dn became = terror to all the peaceable inhabitants. 

. gentlemen of character, parti- 
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29 the world, their infamous profeſſion. The greater ſpoil 
my they committed on the country, the more eaſy they found 


it to recruit their number : All thoſe who were reduced 
to miſery and deſpair flocked to their fandard : The evil 
was every day encreaſing: And, though the pope declared 
them excommunicated, theſe military plunderers, however 
deeply affected with the fentence, to which they paid a 
much greater regard than to any principles of morality, 
could not be induced by it to betake themſelves to peace- 
able or lawful profeffions. 


As Charles was not able by power to redreſs fo enor- 
mous 2 grievance, he was led by neceifity, and by the 
turn of his character, to correct it by policy, and to con- 
trive ſome method of diſcharging into foreign countries 

PzTER, king of Caftile, ftigmatized by his contempo- 
raries and by poſterity with the epithet of Crael, had 
family; and having incurred the univerſal hatred of his 
ſubjects, he kept, from preſent terror alone, an anxious 
and precarious poſſeſſion of the throne. His nobles fell 
every day the victims of his ſeverity : He put to death ſe- 
veral of his natural brothers from groundlefs jealouſy : 
Each murder, by multiplying his enemies, became the 
occaſion of freſh barbarities : And as he was not diſtitute 
of talents, his neighbours, no leſs than his own ſubjects, 
were alarmed at the progreſs of his violence and injuſ- 
tice, The ferocity of his temper, inſtead of being foft- 
ened by his ftrong propenſity to love, was rather inflamed 
by that paſſion, and took thence- new occaſion to exert 
itſelf. Inftigated by Mary de Padilla, who had acquired 
the aſcendant over him, he threw into priſon Blanche 
de Bourbon, his wiſe, ſiſter to the queen of France; 
and foon after made way, aaa ds A 
his mattreſs. 
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Hazy, count of Tranſtamare, his natural brother, © - 
ſeeing the fate of every one who had become obnoxious __-.- 
to this tyrant, took arms againft him ; but being foiled in 1366. 
the attempt, he fought for refuge in France, where he 
found the minds of men extremely inflamed againſt 
Peter, on account of his murder of the French princeſs. 
He afked permiffion of Charles to enliſt the companzes in 
his ſervice, and to lead them into Caftile ; where, from 
the concurrence of his own friends, and the enemies of his 
brother, he had the proſpect of certain and immediate 
ſucceſs. The French king, charmed with the project, 
employed du Gueſclin in negociating with the leaders of 
high character of honour which that general poſſeſſed, 
made every one truft to his promiſes : Though the in- 
tended expedition was kept a ſecret, the companies im- 
plicitly inliſted under his ſtandard : And they required no 
other condition before their engagement, than an aſſu- 
rance that they were not to be led againſt the prince of 
Wales in Guienne. But that prince was fo little averſe 
to the enterprize, that he allowed ſome gentlemen of his 
retinue to enter into the ſervice under du Gueſclin. 
Du GuzscLin, having completed his levies, led the 
army firſt to Avignon, where the pope then refided, and 
demanded, ſword in hand, an. abſolution for his ſoldiers, 
and the fum of 200,000 livres. The firſt was 
promiſed him; fome more difficulty was made with re- 
gerd to the ſecond. © I believe that my fellows,” re- 
plicd du Gueſclin, may make a ſhift to do without 
« your abfolution ; but the money is abſolutely neceſ- 
« fary.” The pope then extorted from the inhabitants in 
the city and neighbourhood the fum of a hundred thou- 
fand livres, and offered it to du Gueſclin. It is not my 
* eriĩed that generous warrior, to oppreſs the 
innocent people. The pope and his cardinals themſelves 
* can 
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2 rennen rens 
I mme. rere. 
r ne 
2 © guns. from the other fide of the Fyrences, and oblige 
& << mou jomake them reflitution.”* The pope found the 
neceſfity of ſubmitting, and paid him, from his treafury, 
the ſum demanded'. The army, hallowed by the bleii- 
R REGRETS ponodd 
r 
. and hanky foldiers, condufies by 
fo able.» general, calily prevailed over the king of Caftil, 
| whoſe ſubjects, inſtead of ſupporting their oppreſſor, were 
ready to join the enemy againk him *. Peter flad from 
2 Err 
inveſted with. the ſovereignty of theſe conquered , pro- 
vinees,. by, the title of the principality of Aquitaine *. 
1 ; The prince ſeemed now to have entirely changed his ſen- 
_ timents with regard to the Spaniſh tranſaftions : Whether 
=> that be was moved by the generality of ſupporting a diſ- 
treſſed prince, and thought, as is but too uſual among ſo- 
vereigns, that the rights of the people were a matter of 
much leſs conſideration ; or dreaded the acquifition of ſo 
powerful a confederate to France 23 the new king of Caſ- 
tile; or, what is moſt probeble, was impatient of reſt and 
caſe, and ſought only an opportunity for exerting his mi- 
tary talents, by which be had already acquired fo much 
, . He promiſed -bis affiftance to the dethroned 
aw Caſtile. monarch ; and having obtained the conſent of his father, 
de levied a great army, and ſat out upon his enterprize. 
He was accompanied by bis younger brother, Joha of 
Gaunt, created: duke of Lancaffer, in the room of the 
6—ͤ— — ten 
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© 39.4 F- remonſtrances of the prince of Wales. All Caftile now 
— ſubmitted to the vidtor : Peter was reſtored to the throne : 


3367» 
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And Edward finiſhed this perilous enterprize with his 
uſual glory. But he had foon reafon to repent his con- 

nexions with 2 man like Peter, abandoned to all fenſe of 
virtue and honour. The ungrateful tyrant refuſed the 
ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces; and Edward, find- 


ing his foldiers daily periſh by fickneſs, and even his 


own health impaired by the climate, was obliged, with - 
out receiving any ſatisfaction on this head, to return into 
Guienne”. 

Tus barbarities exerciſed by Peter over his helpleſs 
ſubjects, whom he now regarded as vanquiſhed rebels, 
revived all the animoſity of the Caftilians againſt him; 
and, on the return of Henry of Tranſtamare, together 
with du Gueſclin, and ſome forces levied anew in France, 
the tyrant was again dethroned, and was taken priſoner. 
His brother, in reſentment of his cruelties, murdered 
him with his own hand ; and was placed on the throne 
of Caſtile, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity. The 
duke of Lancaſter, who eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, the 
eldeſt daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty title of 


creaſed the animoſity of the new king of Caſtile againſt 
England. 


Bur the prejudice which the affairs of prince Edward 
received from this ſplendid, though imprudent expedi- 
tion, ended not with it. He had involved himſelf in fo 
much debt, by his preparations and the pay of his troops, 
that he found it neceffary, on his return, to impoſe on 
his principality a new tax, to which fome of the no- 
bility conſented with extreme reluctance, and to which 


* ran Walfagham, P. 132. 
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ethers abſolutely refuſed to fubmit*%, This incident © N Ar. 


revived the animoſity which the inhabitants bore to the | 


Engliſh, and which all the amiable qualitics of the prince 
of Wales were not able to mitigate or alluage. They 
complained, that they were conſidered as 2 conquered 
people, that their privileges were difregarded, that all 
truſt was given to the Engliſh alone, that every office of 
honour and profit was conferred on theſe foreigners, and 
that the extr-me reluftance, which moſt of them had 
expreſſed to receive the new yoke, was likely to be Jong 
they found, had now brought the affairs of his kingdom 
into excellent order ; and the counts of Armagnac, Com- 
minge, and Perigord, the lord d' Albret, with other nobles, 
went to Paris, and were encouraged to carry their com- 
plaints to Charles, as to their lord paramount, againſt theſe 
opprefions of the Englith government | 
In the treaty of Bretigni it had been ſtipulated that the 
two kings ſhould make renunciations, Edward of his 


claim to the crown of France, and to the provinces of 


Normandy, Maine, and Anjou ; John of the homage and 
fealty due for Guienae, and the other provinces ceded to 
renewed at Calais, it was found neceſſary, as Edward 
was not yet in poſſeſſion of all the territories, that the 


mutual renunciations ſhould for fome time be deferred ; 


I This tax was a livre upon a hearth; and it was imagined that the im- 
pofitton would have yielded 1,200,c02 livres a year, which ſuppoſes ſo many 
hearchs in the proviaces poſiefied ty the Enghſh. But fuch looſe con jectures 
have commonly no manner of authority, much leſs in fuck ignoraat times. 
There is a ftrong inftance of it in the preſent reign. The houfe of commons 
granted the king a tax of twenty-two ſhillings on each pariſh, ſupp: fing that 
the amount of the whole would be 5o,0-0 pounds, But they were found 
© be in a miſtake of near five to en. Cotten, p. 3. And the council af- 
tuned the powey of avgrrenting the tax upon each pariſh. , 
"Froiddard, liv. i. chap. 244- 
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Though the failure in exchanging theſe renunciations had 
in proceeded from France , Edward appears to have taken 
no umbrage at it ; both becauſe this clauſe ſeemed to give 
him entire ſecurity, and becauſe fome reaſonable apology 
had probably been made to him for each delay. It was, 
however, on this pretence, though direfily contrary to 
treaty, that Charles reſolved to ground his claim, of ſtill 
conſidering himfelf as ſuperior lord of thoſe provinces, and 
of receiving the appeals of his ſub-raſfals *, 


Bur ns views of policy, more than thoſs of juſtice, 
enter into the deliberations of princes ; and as the mortal 
injuries received from the Engliſh, the pride of their 
triumphs, the ſevere terms impoſed by the treaty of peace, 
ſeemed to render every prudent means of revenge honour- 
able againſt them; Charles was determined to take this 
meaſure, leſs by the reaſonings of his civilians and law- 
yers, than by the preſent ſituation of the two monarchies. 
He conſidered the declining years of Edward, the lan- 
gviſhing ftate of the prince of Wales's health, the affec- 
tion which the inhabitants of all theſe provinces bore to 
their ancient maſter, their diſtance from England, their 
e 

own. ſubjefts againft theſe invaders, and their ardent 
thirſt of vengeance ; and having filently made all the 
neceſſary preparations, he ſent to the prince of Wales a 
fummons to appear in his court at Paris, and there to 
juſtify his conduit towards his vaſſals. The prince re- 
plied, that he would come to Paris; but it ſhould be at 
the head of fixty thouſand men“. The uawarlike cha- 


| * Rymar, vol. vi. p. $39. 230 234- 337+ 243- * Rot. Franc 


35 Ed, NI. . 3. from Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 643. » Froidhed, liv. 
rafter 


chap. 245 v Ibid. chap. 247, 28. 
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maler of Charles kept prince Edward, even yet, from © B 4 
thinking, that that monarch was in earneſt, in this bold ., 
Ir den appeared what = poor return the king had re- 

ceived by his diftant conqueſts for all the blood and trea- 

fare expended in the quarrel, and how impodfible it was 

to refain acquiſitions, in an age when no regular force 

could be maintained ſufficient to defend them againſt the 

revolt of the inhabitants, eſpecially if that danger was 
Joined with the invaſion of a foreign enemy. Chatles m ess of 
elf Brit upon Ponthien, which gave the Engliſh an infer >< . 
inte the heat of France : The citizens of Abbeville 

opened their gates ts him * + Thoſe of St. Valoci, Rue, 
was in a little time reduced to ſubmiſſion. The dukes 
of Berri and Anjou, brothers to Charles, being affiſted by 
ſouthern provinces ; and by. means of their good conduct, 
the favourable diſpolitions of the people, and the ardour 
of the French nobility, they made every day confiderable 
progiets againlt the Engliſh. The fate of the prince of 
Walcs's health did not permit him to mount on horſe- 
back, or exert his uſual aftivity : Chandos, the conſtable 
of Guicnne, was ſlain in one aflion? : The Captal de 
Buche, who ſucceeded him in that office, was taken pri- 
foner in another: And when young Edward himfelf was 
obliged by his encreafing infirmities to throw up the com- 
mand, and return to his native country, the affairs of the 
Engliſh in the ſouth of France ſeemed to be menaced with 
Tux king, incenſed at theſe injuries, threatened to put 
to death all the French boſtages who remained in his 
hands; but on reflection abſtained from that ungenerous 
revenge. After reſuming, by advice of parliament, the 
* Walbngham, v» Froidied, lin. 3. 7. Walling» 
ham, . 785. % 
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. vain title of king of France*, he endeavoured to fend 


= feccous into — ; hat off his atmagte, datk by fro 
157% and hand, proved unſucceſsful. The cart of Pembroke 


was intercepted at fea, and taken priſoner with his whole 
army near Rochelle by a fleet, which the king of Caſtile 
had fitted out for that purpoſe”: Edward himſelf embarked 
for Bourdeaux with another army ; but was fo long de- 
tained by contrary winds, that he was obliged to lay afide 
the enterprize*®. Sir Robert Knolles, at the head of 
30,000 men, marched out of Calais, and continued his 
ravages to the gates of Paris, without being able to pro- 
voke the enemy to an engagement: He proceeded in his 
march to the provinces of Maine and Anjou, which he 
hid waſte ; but part of his army being there defeated by 
the conduct of du Gueſclin, who was now created con- 
ſtable of France, and who ſeems to have been the firſt 
conſummate general that had yet appeared in Europe, 
mains of the Engliſh Forces, inſtead of reaching Guienne, 
took ſhelter in Britanny, whoſe ſovereign had embraced 
the alliance of England. The duke of Lancafter, fome 
time after, made a like attempt with an army of 25,000 
men; and marched the whole length of France from Ca- 
his to Bourdeaux ; but was fo much haraſſed by the fiy- 
ing parties which attended him, that he brought not the 
half of his army to the place of their deflination. Ed- 
ward, from the neceffity of his affairs, was at laſt obliged 
to conclude a truce with the enemy ; after almoſt all his 
ancient poſſeſſions in France had been raviſhed from him, 
1 
cept Calais. 


* Rymir, vol. vi. j. Gar. Conton's Acid, p. 208. b Froeiffard, 


kv, L chap. 362, 20%, 364 Walfingham, p. 236. © Freiffacd, liv. i. 
chap. 332. WalGagham, p. x87. 4 Freiffacd, liv. i. chap. 297. 
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Tun decline of the king's life was expoſed to many © A F- 
middle of it. Befides ſeeing the loſs of his foreign domi- 
ir rms 
of his authority at home, and 

rienced, from the ſharpneſs of ſome _ 
ſtrances, the great inconſtancy of the people, and the 
influence of preſent fortune over all their b. 
This prince, who, during the vigour of his age, had 
been chiefly occupied in the purſuits of war and ambi- 
tion, began, at an unſeaſonable period, to indulge him- 
felf in pleaſure; and being now a widower, he attached 
himfelf w 2 lady of fenſe and fpirit, one Alice Pierce, 
who acquired a great aſcendant over him, and by her in- 
fluence gave ſuch general diſguſt, that, in order to fatisfy 
the parliament, he was obliged to remove her from court . 
firmities, had made him, in a great meaſure, reſign the 
adminiſtration into the hands of his fon, the duke of 

Lancaſter, who, as he was far from being popular, weak - 

_ enced extremely the aſſection which the Engliſh bore to the 

perſon and government of the king. Men carried their 
jealoukes very far againſt the duke; and as they faw, with 

much regret, the death of the prince of Wales every day 

approaching; they apprehended, left the ſucceſon of his 

fon, Richacd, now 2 minor, ſhould be defeated by the 

intrigues of Lancafter, and by the weak indulgence of 
the old king. But Edward, in order to fatisfy both the 
people and the prince on this head, declared in parkament | 
his grandſon heir and fucceffor to the crown; and thereby 
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wed, cut off all the hopes of the duke of Lancafter, if he ever . 
bo, b. | had the temerity to entertain any. 
= # Walngham, p. x89. Yood. Neu. p. 53% 
5 Walfingham, p. 139. 
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Tur prince of Wales, after = lingering illneſs, diet 
in the forty-fixth year of his age ; and leſt = character, 
illuſtrious for every eminent virtue, and from his earlieſt 
youth, till the hour he expired, unſtained by any blemiſh. 
His valour and military talents formed the ſmalleſt part of 
his merit: His generoſity, humanity, affability, modera- 
tion, gained him the affeftions of all men; and he was 
qualified to throw a luſtre, not only on that rude age in 
which he lived, and which nowiſe inſected him with its 
vices, but on the moſt ſhining period of ancient or modern 
hiſtory. The king furvived about a year this melancholy 
incident : England was deprived at once of both theſe 
princes, its chief ornament and fupport : He expired in 
the fixty-fifth year of his age and the fifry-firſt of his reign ; 

and the people were then ſenſible, though too hte, of the 

1 Bid wand Way Ben meg. 
an cha- Ti Englith are apt to confider with peculiar fondue 
C Edward HI. and to efleem: his reign, as it 

was one of the longeſt, the moſt glorious alſo, that oc- 
curs in the annals of their nation. "The aſcendant which 
they then began to acquire over France, their rival and 
ſuppoſed national enemy, makes them caſt their eyes on 
this period with great complacency, and fandlifies every 
meaſure which Edward embraced for that end. But the 
domeſtic government of this prince is really more ad- 
mirable than his foreign viftories ; and England enjoyed, 
by the prudence and vigeur of his adminiftration, a longer 
interval of domeſtic peace and tranquillity than ſhe had 
been bleſt wich in any former period, or than ſhe expe- 
rienced for many ages after. He gained the affections of 
the great, yet curbed their licentiouſneſs : He made them 
feel his power, without their daring, or even being in- 
clined, to murmur at it : His affable and obliging beha- 
viour, his munificence and made them fubmit 
with pleaſure to his dominion ; his valour and conduct 
4 XY 7 | & 7 4 made 
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their unquiet ſpirits, directed againſt a public enemy, 
no leifure to breed thoſe diſturbances to which they were 
naturally ſo much inclined, and which the frame of the 
government ſeemed fo much to authorize. This was the 
conqueſts. His foreign wars were, in other reſpects, nei- 
ther founded in juſtice, nor directed to any falutary pur- 
poſe. His attempt againſt the king of Scotland, a minor 
and a brother-in-law, and the revival of his grandfather's 
claim of ſuperiority over that kingdom, were both unrea- 
fonable and ungenerous ; and he allowed himſelf to be 
too eaſily ſeduced, by the glaring proſpect of French con- 
queſts, from the acquiſition of a point, which was prac- 
ticable, and which, if attained, might really have been 
of laſting utility to his country and his ſucceſſors. The 
ſucceſs which he mer with in France, though chiefly 
owing to his eminent talents, was unexpected; and yet, 
from the very nature of things, not from any unforeſeen 
accidents, was found, even during his life-time, to have 
procured him no folid advantages. But the glory of 2 
conqueror is fo dazzling to the vulgar, the animoſity of 
nations is fo violent, that the fruitleſs defolation of fo finc 
a part of Europe as France, is totally diſregarded by us, 
and is never conſidered as a blemiſh in the character or 
conduct of this prince. And indeed, from the unfortu- 
nate ſtate of human nature, it will commonly happen, that 
a ſovereign of genius, ſuch as Edward, who uſually finds 
every thing eaiy in his domeſtic government, will turn 
himſelf towards military enterprizes, where alone he meets 
with oppoſition, and where he has full exerciſe for his in- 
duſtry and capacity. 
EpwaRD had a numerous poſterity by bis queen, Phi- 
lippa of Hainault. His eldeſt fon was the heroic Edward, 
uſually denominated the Black Prince, from the colour of 
Ii 3 monly 


made them ſuceeſaſul in moſt of their enterprizes; and © 9 4 P- 
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C K 4 P. monlycalled the Fair Maid of Kent, daughter and heir of bis 


4 uncle, the earl of Kent, who was beheaded in the 
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of this reign. She was ſirſt married to Sir Thomas Hel- 
land, by whom ſhe had children. By the prince of Wales, 
the had a fon, Richard, who alone ſurvived his father. 

Tus fecond fon of king Edward (for we paſs over ſuch 
as died in their childhood) was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
who was firſt married to Elizabeth de Burgh, daughter 
and heir of the earl of Ulſter, by whom he left only one 
daughter, married to Edmund Mortimer, earl of Marche. 
Lionel eſpouſed in ſecond marriage, Vialante, the daughter 
of the duke of Milanꝰ, and died in Italy foon after the con- 
ſummation of his nuptials, without leaving any poſterity 
by that princeſs. OF all the family, he reſembled moſt 
his father and elder brother in his noble 

EpwarD's third fon was John of Gaunt, fo called from 
the place of his birth: He was created duke of Lancafter ; 
and from him ſprang that branch which afterwards pol- 
ſeſſed the crown. The fourth fon of this royal family was 
Edmund, created Earl of Cambridge by his father, and 
duke of York by his nephew. The fifth fon was Tho- 
mas, who received the title of carl of Buckingham from 
his father, and that of duke of Gloceſter from his nephew. 
In order to prevent confuſion, we ſhall always diſtinguiſh 
theſe two princes by the titles of York and Gloceſter, 
even before they were advanced to them, | 

Tun were alſo ſeveral princeſſes born to Edward by 
Philippa; to wit, Ifabella, Joan, Mary, and Margaret, 
who eſpouſed, in the prder of their names, Ingelram de 
Coucy carl of Bedford, Alphonſo king of Caſtile, John 
of Mountfort duke of Britanny, and John Haſtings earl 
of Pembroke. The princeſs Joan died at Bourdeaux be- 
fore the conſummation of her marriage. 


Ir is remarked by an elegant hiftorian', that conquer- 
er though uſually the bane of human kind, proved 
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often, in thoſe feudal times, the molt indulgent of ſove- © 
Fergns : They flood moſt in need of fupptics from their (_Y——_ 
people ; and, not being able to compel them by force to . 


ſubmit to the neceſſary impoſitions, they were obliged to 


_ make them fome compenſation by equitable laws and 


popular conceffions. This remark is, in fome meaſure, 
though imperſefily, juſtified by the conduct of Ed- 
ward III. He took no ſteps of moment without conſult- 
ing his parliament and obtaining their approbation, which 
he afterwards pleaded as a reaſon for their ſupporting his 
meaſures*. The parliament, therefore, roſe into greater 
conſideration during his reign, and acquired more regular 
authority than in any former time ; and even the houſe of 
commons, which, during turbulent and ſactious periods, 
was naturally depreſſed by the greater power of the crown 
and barons, began to appear of me weight in the conſti- 
tation. In the hater years of Edward, the king's mini- 
ners were impeached in parliament, particularly lord La- 
timer, who fell a facrifice to the authority of the com- 
mons*; and they even obliged the king to baniſh his 
miſtreſs by their remonſtrances. Some attention was alto 
paid to the cleftion of their members; and lawyers, in 
particular, who were at that time men of a character 
ſomewhat inferior, were totally excluded the houſe during 
ſeveral parliaments'. | 

Ou of the moſt popular laws enacted by any prince, 
was the ftatute which paſſed in the twenty-fifth of this 
reign”, and which limited the caies of high treaſon, be- 
fore vague and uncertain, to three principal heads, con- 
ſpiring the death of the king, levying war againſt kim, 
and adhering to his enemies; and the judges were pro- 
hibited, if any other caſes ſhould occur, from inflicting 
the penalty of treaſon without an application to par- 
liament. The bounds of treafon were indeed fo much 


1 Cotton's Abridg. f. 108. 220. * id. p. 122. 
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ger Limited by this fatute, which ſtill remains in force with. 
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any alteration, that the lawyers were obliged to en- 
large them, and to explain a conſpiracy for levying war 
againſt the king, to be equivalent to a conſpiracy againſt 
his life ; and this interpretation, ſeemingly forced, has, 
from the neceffity of the caſe, been tacitly acquieſced in. 
re ſhould be held 
once a year, or ofiner, if need be: A law which, like 
many others, was never obſerved, and loſt its authority by 
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arbitrary conduct of Edward ſtill brought back the griev- 
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land or tenement, nor taken nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, 
nor put to deqth, without being brought in anſwer by due 
proceſs of the law?. This privilege was ſufficiently ſecured 
by a clauſe of the Great Charter, which had received 2 
general confirmation in the firſt chapter of the ſame ſta- 
jute. Why then is the clauſe fo anxioufly, and, as we 
may think, fo ſuperfluouſly repeated? Plainly, becauſe 
there had been ſome late infringements of it, which gave 
pmbrage to the commons, ' 

Bur there is no article in which the laws are more 
frequently repeated during this reign, almoſt in the ſame 
terms, than that of purveyance, which the parliament al- 
ways calls an extregeous and intolerable grievance, and the 
ſource of infieite damage to the people”. The parlia- 
ment tried to aboliſh this prerogative altogether, by pro- 
of the owners*, and by changing the heinous name of 
as they term it, into that of Sayers*: But the 


ance upon them ; though contrary both to the Great 
Charter, and to many ftatutes, This diforder was in 2 
great meaſure derived from the ftate of the public finances 


* and of the kingdom; and could therefore the leſs admit 


of remedy. The prince frequently wanted ready money ; 
yet his family muſt be ſubſiſted: He was therefore obliged 
to employ force and violence for that purpoſe, and to give 
tallies, at what rate he pleaſed, to the owners of the goods 
which he kid bold of. The kingdom alſo abounded fo 
little in commodities, and the interior communication was 


Þ 2S Ede, HT. cap. . 4 They aſſert, in the 25th of this reign, 
that there had been fuck inflances. Cotton's Abridg. p. 37% They regeat 
the ſame in the 22ſt year. See g. 39 r 26 Edw. HI. ac. 

F ug Ede. III. cop, 29, © 36 Edw. IL, cap. 2. 
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by law, they could eafily have exalted any price from the 
king ; eſpecially in his frequent progreſſes, when he came 
to diftant and poor places, where the court did not uſually 
reſide, and where a regular plan for ſupplying it could not 
eahly be eftabliſhed. Not only the king, but ſeveral great 


lords, infiſted upon this right of purveyance within certain 
1 


_ 


Tun magnificent caſtle of Windfor was built by Ed- 
ward III. and his method of conducting the work may 
ferve as a ſpecimen of the condition of the people in that 
age. Inflcad of engaging workmen by contrafls and 
wages, he aſſeſſed every county in England to fend him 
= cevvtaln axaiter of mithan, thee, and canguatare, as if 
he had been levying an army. 

Tur miſtake, indeed, very much the genius of this 
reign, who imagine that it was not extremely arbitrary. 
All the high prerogatives of the crown were to the full 
exerted in it; but what gave fome conſolation, and pro- 
miſed in time fome relief to the people, they were always 
complained of by the commons : Such as the diſpenſing 
power ; the extenſion of the foreſts? ;, erefling mono- 
polics * ; ex ding loans*; ſtopping juſtice by particular 
warrants ®; the renewal of the commiſſion of tra:lbaton © ; 
prefling men and ſhips into the public ſervice ; levying 
arbitrary and exorbitant fines ; extending the authority 
of the privy council or ftar-chamber to the deciſion of 
private cauſes ; enlarging the power of the mareſchal's 
and other arbitrary courts © ; impriſoning members for 
weedom of ſpeech in parliament * ; obliging people, wich- 
out any rele, to fend recruits of men at arms, archers, and 
hoblers, to the army. 


. » + Rick. IL. cap. 3. ” Afmole's Hift, of the Garter, p. 129. 
= Cotton Abridg. p. 148, * Canen, p. 7%. 2 Catton's 
Abridg. p. 56. Cl. 132. 4 Rymer, vol. v. . 492. %. Catton's 
Abridg. p. 56. b Cotton, . 114 © Ibid. .. 4 Cotton 
Abridg, po 47+ 79+ 21%. er leere . 
'# Walling, y. x39, 290 =» FBywePs Hikt, yol. vith vp. 554- from the 
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Bur there was no act of arbitrary power more frequent- 0 


the king greater ſupplics than had ever been obtained by 
any of his predeceſſors, his great undertakings, and the 
neceſſity of his affairs, obliged him to levy flill more; and 
after his ſplendid fucceſs againſt France had added weight 
to his authority, theſe arbitrary impoſitions became al- 
mot annual and perpetual. Cotton's Abridgment of 
the records affords numerous inſtances of this kind, in the 
feſt * year of his reign, in the thirteenth year®, in the 
% in the twentieth”, in the twenty-firſt®, in 
the twenty-ſecond*, in the twenty-fifth , in the thirty- 
cighth*, in the fiftieth", and in the fafty-firſt *. 
IT king openly avowed and maintained this power 
of levying taxes at pleaſure. At one time he replied to 
the impoſitions had been exacted from great neceſſity, 
and had been aſſented to by the prelates, earls, barons, 
and fome of the commons ; at another, that he would 
adviſe with his council *. When the parliament defired 
that a Jaw might be enaQted for the, puniſhment of ſuch 
as levied theſe arbitrary impoſiti ons, he refuſed compli- 
ance”. In the fublequent year, they defined that the 
king might renounce this pretended prerogative ; but his 
anſwer was, that he would levy no taxes without neceſ- 
fity, for the defence of the realm, and where he reaſon- 
ably might uſe that authority*. This incident paſſed 2 
few days before his death ; and theſe were, in a manner, 
his laſt words to his people. It would feem, that the 


famous charter or ftatute of Edward I. de i non 


* Rymer, yob. iv.p. 36%. @P,m 10. 3 Rymen, vel, 
iv. . 39+ = P. u. * F. . . 57» . Nei 
. 76. 2. now. r P. 238. * P. 262. 
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mons were ſuch as he ſhould be pleaſed to conſult with. ® Cotton, 
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cancedengs, though never repealed, was ſuppoſed to have 
already loſt, by age, all its authority. 

Tussz fafts can only ſhow the praffice of the times: 
For as to the right, the continual remonſtrances of the 
commons may ſeem to prove that it rather lay on their 
fide : Atlegſt, theſe remonſtrances ferved toprevent the ar- 
ditrary practices of the court from becoming an eſtabliſhed 
part of the conſtitution. Jn fo much a better condition 
were the privileges of the people, even during the arbi- 
trary reign of Edward III. than during fome ſubſequent 
ones, particularly thoſe of the Tudors, where no tyranny 
or abuſe of power ever met with any check or oppo- 
fition, or fo much as a remonſtrance, from parliament. 

In this reign we find, according to the fentiments of 
and probably conteſted, difinRion between a proclama- 
tion by the king and his privy-council, and 3 law which 
had received the aſſent of the lords and commons. 

Ir is caly to imagine that a priace of fo much ſenſe 
and ſpirit as Edward, would be no flave jo the court of 
years of his minority*, he afterwards withheld it; and 
when the pope, in 1367, threatened to cite him to the 
court of Rome for default of payment, he laid the mat- 
ter before his parkament. That aſſembly unanimouſly 
declared, that king John could not, without 2 national 
conſent, ſubject his kingdom to a foreign power: And 
that they were therefore determined to ſupport their fove- 
reign againſt this unjuſt pretenſion *. 

Dunn this reign, the ſtatute of proviſors was en- 
acted, rendering it penal to procure any preſentations to 
benefices from the court of Rome, and ſecuring the rights 
of all patrons and electors, which had been extremely en- 
croached on by the pope*. By a fub@Equent fatute, 

y Obſervations os the ſtatutes, p. 193. * Rymer, vol. iv. p. 434+ 

Cotton Abcidg. P. 110. 5 Edw. . 27 Edw. . 
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perſom was outlawed who carried any cauſe by ap- 2 * 
peal to the court of Rome. 5 — 
Tin hity, at this time, ſeem to have been extremely 2377- 

clergy, becauſe of their connexions with 
parliament pretended that the 


frons, which they neither could nor would any longer en- 
———— in this firain were not far 
from the reformation : But Edward did not think proper 
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hnce of the king could not prevent. The barons, by 


3 — their confedercies with thoſe of theit own order, and by 


229 


nner. 
quity , were the chief abettors of robbers, murderers, and 
te of 28 Mod. old a> hy al be nnd 
again thoſe criminals. The nobility were brought to 
give their promiſe in parkament, that they would not 
avow, retain, of fupport, any felon or breaker of the 
hw*; yet this engagement, which we may wonder to 
ſee exacted from men of their rank, was never regarded 
by them. The commons make continual complaints of 
the multitude of robberies, murders, rapes, and other diſ- 


_ orders, which, they fay, were become numberiefs in 


every part of the kingdom, and which they always 
aſcribe to the protection that the criminals received from 
the great*. The king of Cyprus, who paid 2 viſit wo 
England in this reign, was robbed and firipped on the 
i with his whole zetinue'. Edward himfelf con- 
tributed to this diſſolution of law, by his facility in grant- 
ing pardons to felons from the ſolicitation of the courtiers. 
Laws were made to retrench this prerogative , and re- 
monſtrances of the commons were preſented againſt the 


abuſe of it*: But to no purpoſe. The gratifying of a 


"powerful nobleman continued ftill to be of more import- 


ance than the proteftion of the people. The king alſo 
2 
and the execution of the laws *. 

Commacs znd indelley war — 
ebb during this period. The bad police of the country 
alone affords a fufficient reaſon. The only exports were 
wool, ſkins, kydes, leather, butter, tin, lead, and fuch 
unmanufaftured goods, of which wool was by far the 


Þ 2 Edw. HL. cap. 24 4 Edws HE. cap. 2. 25 Edw. HI. cap. 4. 


1 Cotton, p. 20. ik hid. p. $3. 6a. 64. 70. 260, 
* Walkag. p. 170. * 10 . e. 2. 27 Edw. I. cap. 4- 
 ® Chutomy þ. 75» © Ibid. p. 54. 
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facks of wool were annually exported, and fold at twenty E32 * 
2 fack, money of that age. But he is widely m. 
taken, both in the quantity exported and in the value. In . 


pounds 


1349, the parliament remonſtrate that the king, by an 
had levied 60,000 pounds a year” : Which reduces the 
annual exports to ſacks. A fack contained 
twenty-ſix ſtone, and each ſtone fourteen pounds; and 
at a medium was not valued at above five pounds a fack ', 
that is, fourteen or fifteen pounds of our preſent money. 
Knyghton's computation raiſes it to fixty pounds, which 
is near four times the preſent price of wool in 

to this reduced computation, the export of 
wool brought into the kingdom about 450,000 pounds of 
our preſent money, inſtead of fix millions, which is an 
fm. Even the former fam is fo high, as to 
afford a ſuſpicion of ſome miſtake in the computation of 
the parkament with regard to the number of ſacks ex- 
ported. Such miſtakes were very uſual in thoſe ages. 
EpwaRrD endeavoured to introduce and promote the 


NE. ——— 
woollen goods, which was not ſo well judged, efpecially 


appears from 2 record in the Exchequer, that in 


* 


277 and ſome wine. England feems to have been extremely 
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21 * from the exportation of raw wool and other rough mas 


terials. The import was chiefly linen and fine cloth, 


drained at this time by Edward's foreign expeditions and 
fareign fullbifes, which probebly was the reafbn why the 
_ exports ſo much exceed the imports. 
Tun firſt toll we tead of in England, for mending the 
highwiys, was impoſed in this reign : It was that for re- 
pairing the road between St: Giles's and Temple-Bar”. 
Is the firſt of Richard II. the parliament complain ex- 
tremely of the decay of ſhipping during the preceding 
reign, and aſſert, that one fea-port formerly contained 
more veſſels than were then to be found in the whole 
kingdom. This calamity they aſcribe to the arbitrary 
ſeizure of ſhips by Edward for the ſervice of his frequent 
expeditions*. parlament in the fifch of Richard re- 
new the fame complaint” ; and we likewiſe find it made in 
the forty-fixth of Edward III. So falſe is the common 
opinion, that this reign was favqurable to commerce. 

Trzzz is an order of this king, directed to the mayor 
and ſheriffs of London, to take up all ſhips of forty ton 
and upwards, to be converted into ſhips of war- | 
Tn parliament attempted the impracticable ſcheme of 
reducing the price of labour after the peſtilence, and alſo 
that of povltry*, A reaper, in the firſt week of Auguft, 
was not allowed above two-pence 2 day,' or near fix- 
_ pence of our preſent money; in the frcond week 2 
third more. A maſter carpenter was limited through the 
whole year to three-pence a day, a common carpenter to 
two-pence, money of that age*. It is remarkable that, 
in the fame reign, the pay of a'common foldier, an ar- 
cher, was fix-pence a day; which, by the change both 
in denomination and value, would be equivalent to near 
 » Rymer, vol. v. p. c20> * Cotton, p. 255. 164- 1 Caps 3+ 
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fre ſhillings of our preſent money. Soldiers were then enan 
inlifted oaly for 2 very ſhort time: They lived idle all the wony_— 


reſt of the year, and commonly all the reſt of their lives: 
One ſucceſsful campaign, by pay and plunder, and the 
ranſam of priſoners, was ſuppoſed to be a ſmall fortune 
to amen; which was a great allurement to enter into 


; the ſervice ” , 


Tus ftaple of wool, wool-fells, leather, and lead, was 
fixed by aft of partiament ip particular towns of Eng- 
had*. Afterwards it was removed by kw to Calais: 
But Edward, who commonly deemed his prerogative 
above law, paid little regard to theſe ſtatutes; and when 
the parliament remonſtrated with him on account of thoſe 
acts of power, he plainly told them, that he would pro- 
ceed in that matter as he thought proper *. It is not eaſy 
to aflign the reaſon of this great anxiety for fixing a 
ſtaple ; unleſs perhaps it invited foreigners to a market, 
when they knew, beforehand, that they ſhould there meet 
with great choice of any particular ſpecies of commodity. 
This policy of inviting forcigners to Calais was carried ſo 
far, that all Engliſh merchants were prohibited by law 
from exporting any Engliſh goods from the ſtaple ; which 


Was in a manner the total abandoning of all foreign navi- 


gation, except that to Calais . A contrivance ſeemingly 
extraordinary. | 


© Duglele's Banndagt, vob. i. p. 756. Brady's hi. vol. 5. App, N* go. 
The pay of a man at arms was quadruple. We mey therefore conclude, that 
the numercus armies, mentioned by hiftorians is (boſe times, conſi ſted chiefly 
of ragamufine, who followed the camp, and lived by plunder. Edward's 
army before Calais coofifted of 31,094 men ; yet its pay for fixtectt months 
was en 127,208 pounds, Brady, ibid. 

# Commodities feem to have riſen fiace the Conqueſt, Iaſtead of being 
un times cheper than at preſent, they wee, in the age of Edward II. only 
thres or four timed, This change feerms to have taken place in a great men- 
fare face Edward I. The allowance gracted by Edward IH. to the cart of 
Murray, then a priſoner in Nottingham castle, is one pound a week ; whereas 


the biſhop of Se. Andrews, the primate of Scotland, bad only fix peace a day | 


allowed dim dy Edward 1. | 
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wan Ir was not till the middle of this centurythas the Eng- 


bn began to extend their navigation even to the Ne; 
nor tl the middle of the ſubſequent, that they failed to 
„ 


. 


others of more refinement ; and attempts were made dy 


x were 


parliament to reſtrain it, particularly en the-head of ap- 
parel, where ſurely it is the moſt obviouſly innocent and 
inoffenfive. No man under a hundred a year was allowed 
to wear gold, filver, or filk in his dothes: Servants alſo 
from eating fleſh meat, or fiſh, above 
once a day*. By another law it was ordained, that no 
one ſhould be allowed, either for dinner or ſupper, above 
three diſhes in each courſe, and not above two courſes: 
And it is likewiſe expreſily declared, that fonſed ment is to 
count 2s eng of theſe diſhes ' It was eaſy to foreiee that 
r 
naner he exatruted. 8 

3 Q 
——— — - It may appear flrange, 
that the nation ſhould fo long have worn this badge of 
conqueſt : But the king and nobility ſeem never to have 
become thoroughly Engliſh, or to have forgotten their 
French extraftion, till Edward's wars with France gave 
them an antipathy to that nation. Yet fill, it was long 
before the uſe of the Engliſh tongue came into faſhãon. 


The firſt Engliſh pager which we meet with in Rymer is in 
| the year 1 386, during the-reign of Richard H. * There are 
Spaniſh 


papers in that collection of mare ancient date 
AE CEE AC TETES. - 


> anda. mb hag en. dn 
Cap. 3, 9, 10, Kc. 10 Law. = 36 Edw. I, cap. . 
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- Ws nay judge of eighties of this gd is grogrs- © 3 „ 


phy, from ——— Pope Cle- 
ment VI. having, in 1344, created Lewis of Spain prince 
of the fortunate i,, meaning the Canaries, then newly 
diſcovered ; the Engliſh ambaſſador at Rome, and his re- 
tinue, were ſeized with an alarm that Lewis had been 
created king of England; and they immediately hurried 
home, in order to convey this important intelligence. Vet 
fuck was the ardour for tidy at this time, that Speed, in 
his Chronicle, informs us, there were then; ſtudents 
in the univerſity of Oxford alone. What was the occu- 
pation of all theſe young men ? To lids wayind Licks, 

le 2366, the comment petitioned, Gat in comnfder- 
ation of the preceding peſtilence, fuch perſons as po- 
- ſailed manors holding of the king in chief, and had let 
different leaſes without obtaining licences, might conti- 
_ nue to exercife the fame power, till the country were be- 


come more populous”. The commons were ſenſible 


that this ſecurity of poſſeſſion was good means for ren- 
dering the kingdom proſperous and flouriſhing ; yet durſt 
* attend: — 
chains. 

Tuns is not a — among hole of the ancient 
Engliſh monarchs, which deſerves more to be ſtudied than 


. 


that of Edward III. nor one whete the domeftic tranſac- 
tions will better diſcover the true genius of that kind of 
mixed 


government which was then eftabliſhed in Eng- 
had, The firuggles, with regard to the validity and 
— — won now over : The king 
to lie under ſome limitations : Edward 
— of want —— 
favourites, not bed aftray by any unruly paſſion, ſenſible 
6— apts On to his intereſts than 
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r. to keep on good terms with his people : Yet, on the whole, 
it appears that the government, at beſt, was only a bar- 
daxrous monarchy, not regulated by any fixed maxims, or 


bounded by any certain undiſputed rights, which in prac- 


tice were regularly obſerved. m—U— — 
ſelf by one ſet of principles ; the barons by another ; the 
commons by a third ; the clergy by a fourth. All theſe 


ſyſtems of government were oppolite and incompatible : 


Each of them prevailed in its turn, as incidents were fa- 


vourable to it: A great prince rendered the monarchical | 


power 


= The weakneſs of a king gave reins 


to the ariſtocracy: A ſuperſtitious age ſaw the clergy tri- 


umphant : The people, for whom chiefly government was 


inſtituted, and who chiefly deſerve conſideration, were the 


weakeſt of the whole. But the commons, little ob- 


- noxious to any other cnder, though they fank under 


the violence of tempeſts, filently reared their head in 
more peaceable times ; and, while the ftorm 
were courted by all fides, and thus received ſtill ſome 


contig a> BEI WO GH Gre cata. 


tom of them. 


It has teen an eſtabliſhed opinion, that gold coin was 
not ſtruck till this reign : But there has lately been found 
2 , 
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ADOX, in his Baronia Anglics, cap. 14. tells us, 
That in the zoth of Henry IL. thirty-three cows and 
two bulls coſt but eight pounds ſeven ſhillings, money of that 
age ; $5co theep, twenty-two pounds ten ſhillings, or about 
ten pence theee farthings per ſheep ; fixty-ſix onen, cighteen 
pounds three ſhillings ; ſifteen breeding mares, two pounds 
twelve thillings and fix-pence; and twenty-two hogs, one 
pound two hillings. Commodities ſeem then to have been 
about ten times cheaper than at preſent; all except the ſheep, 
probably on account of the value of the fleece. The fame 
author, in his Formulare Anglicanum, P. 17. fays, That in 
the tot year of Richard I. mention is made of ten per cent. 
paid for money: but the Jews frequently exafied much 
higher intereſt. | 


NOTE [B}, p 253 


YMER, vol. i. p. 2:6. 845. There cannot be the 
leaſt queſtion, that the homage uſually paid by the kings 

of Scotland was not for their crown, but for ſome other terri- 
tory. The only queſtion remains, what that territory was? 
Kkz It 
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It was not always for the Huntingdon, nor the 
earldom of 
— ——ↄf- FP— — ag 
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imperſect hiftories 3 — 
1, another paſſage of this very letter of 4 
chard, Scottiſh king held lands both in the wa 


county of 


Huntingdon and elſewhere in England ; though the earldom 


of Huntingdon itſelf was perſon brother 
then i | 
David ; . | 
AG CN ny 
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10 two monarchs them 
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Danes, ſometimes joining them in their ravages upon othey 
Parts of England. The kings of Scotland. lying nearer them, 
100k at laſt poſſeſſion of the country, which had ſcarcely any 
government z and we are told by Mauhew of Weſtminſter, 
N 193. that king Edgar made a grant of the territory to Ken- 
neth HI. that is, be reſigned claims which he could not make 
pence than they were worth : For theſe are the only grants of 
Mg mace by kings; and fo ambitious and aftive 2 prince 


among the Saxons ; and 

ſappole that the claim of Edyar was fo ants, 
rehgning it, he made 

2 ; and Kenneth might well niels ts had 

precarious 2 tenure, 2 territary which he at prefenr 

held by the ſword. In tort, ao auchar foys he 458 homage 


for it. | 


6 Thirdly, there is reaſon to think that 


Laudianum, 


. * — . cc ÞA-luuw toc amrÞu=s il... 


Laxdiazum, in Matthew Paris, does not mean the Lothians now 
in Scotland. There appears to have been a territory, which 
anciently bore that or a ſimilar name, in the north of Kag- 
had. For (1) The Saxon Chronicle, N 197, fays, tat 
Malcolm Kenmure met William Rufus in Lodene in England. 
(2) It is agreed by all hiftorians, that Henry H. only recon- 
quered from Scotland the northern counties of Northamber- 
hand, Cumberland, and Welſlmorland. See Newbriggs, 
p+ 383. Wykes, p. 30.  Hemingford, p. 492. Yet the fame 
country is called by other hiſtorians Loidis, comitatus Lodo- 
penis, or ſome ſuch name. See M. Paris, p68. M. Weſt. 
p. 247- Annal. Waverl, p. 15g. and Dicets, p. $31- () 

1 ſpeaks of Lothian in 


Enelifh territory Loids 
I thought this long note neceſſary, in order to correct Mr. 
Carte's miſtake, an author whoſe diligence and induſtry has 
given light o many paſſages of the more ancient Engliſh l- 
ow, | 


_ NOTE [Ch p. 253 
TMER, vol. ©. p. 543- It is remarkable that the Eng- 
kit chancellor ſpoke to the Scotch parliament in the 
French tongue. 'Fhis was alſo the language commonly made 
uſe of by all parties on that occaſion. Ibid. paſſim. Some 
of the moſt conſiderable among the Scotch, as well as almoſt 
all the Engliſh barons, were of French origin; they valued 
themſelves upon it; and pretended to deſpiſe the language 
and manners of the Hand. It is difficult to account for the 
ſextlement of ſo many French families in Scotland, the Brucez, 
ins, Colvilles, Umfrevilles, Mowbrays, Hays, 


*. 
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chars If, in the opinion of molt anc 
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NOTE [D} po2gy. 

4 EE Rymer, vol. ii. p. 533- where Edward writes to the 
King's Bench to receive appeals from Scotland. He knew 
yet he eſtabliſhes it as an 
infallible of his ſuperiority. We learn alſo from 
the ſame collection, p. 603, that immediately upon receiving 
the homage, he changed the ſtyle of his addrefs to the Scotch 
king, whom be now calls dhe & fikbk, inflexd of foams di- 
A al, the appellation which he had always before uſed 
whim; Te pc 109. 124. 168. 230, rofig. This is a certain 
that he himfelf was not deceived, as was ſearcely in- 
but that he was conftions of his 
Yet he folemaly fwore afterwards to the juſtice of his preten- 
ſions, when he defended them before pope Boniface. 


NOTE {E}, p. 236. 


the reign of Edw. I. the afſent of the 
commons is not once exprefied in any of the : 
clauſes ; nor in the reigns enſuing, till the g Edw. III. nor in 
any of the cnafting clauſes of 36 Rich. I. Nay even fo low 
as Hen. VI. from ing till che Sth of his reign, the 
allt of the commons is not once expreſſed in any enacting 
clauſe. See preface to RufFhead”s edi. of the Summe, p. 7. If 
it ould be afferted, that the commons had really given their 
aſſent to theſe ftarates, though they are not expreſely mention- 
ed, this very ie. procecding, if you will, from careleff- 
neſs, is a proof how little they were reſpefted. The commons 
were ſo little accuſtomed to tranſact public buſineſs, that they 
hail nv ſpeaker till afier the parliament 6th Edw. INI. See 
Prynne's preface to Cotton Abridg. : Not till the firſt of Ri. 
The commons 
were very unwilling to meddle in any flate affairs, and com- 
monly either referred themſelves wo the lards, or defired a ſe- 
lect commintee of that houſe to aſſiſt them, . 
rn kan; wklo; 
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NOTE [F} p. 277- 


T was very agreeable to the maxims of all the feudal ge- 

vernments, that every order of the ftate ſhould give their 
conſent to the acts which more immediately concerned them; 
and as the notion of a political ſyſtem was not then ſo well un- 
derſtood, the other orders of the ſtate were often not conſulted 
on theſe occaſions. In this reign, even the merchants, though 
no public body, granted the king impoſitions on merchandize, 
becauſe the firſt payments came out of their pockets. be 
did the ſame in the reign of Edward III. but the commons 
then obſerved that the paid theſe duties, though the 
merchants advanced them; and they therefore remonſtrated 
agzin@ this praftice. Cotton's Abridg. p. 39. The taxes im- 
poſed by the knights on the counties were always lighter than 
thoſe which the burgeſſes laid on the boroughs ; a preſump- 
tion, that in voting thoſe taxes the knights and burgeſſes did 
not form the ſame houſe. See Chancellor Weſt's enquiry into 
the manner of creating peers, p. 8. But there ave ſo many 
proofs that thoſe two orders of repreſentatives were long fe- 
parte, that it is needleſs to infſt on them. Mr. Carte, who 
had carefully conſulted the rolls of affirms, that 
they never appear 10 have been united till the 16th of Edward 
100. See Hf. vol. ©. p. 452- But it is certain that this 
union was not even then final : in 1372, the burgeſſes afied by 
themſelves, and voted a tax after the knights were diſmiſſed. 
See Tyrrel, Hit. vol. M. p. 734- from Rot. Clauf. 46 Edw. 
HI. „ In 2376 they were the knights alone who paſſed 
a vote for the removal of Alice Pierce from the king's perſon, 
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were of more ancient date: Grievances ſeldom affected them : 
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They were themfelves the chief opprefibes. In 1333, the 
knight by themſelves concurred with the biſhops and barons in 
advifng the king to ſtay his journey into Ireland. Here was a 
petition which regarded a matter of tate, and was ſuppoſed to 
be above the capacity of the burgeſſes. The knights, there- 
fore, afled apart in this petition. See Cotton, Abridg. p. 13. 


Chief baron Gilbert thinks, that the reaſon why taxes always 


began with the commons or burgeſſes was, that they were 
1 See Hiſt. of the 
Exchequer, p. 37. 


NOTE (G3. p. 278. 


NN 
nion that the repreſentatives of boroughs preceded the 
ſorty-nĩnth of Henry III. is the famous petition of the ba. 
rough of St. Albans, ſirſt taken notice of by Selden, and then by 
Petyt, Brady, Tyrel, and others. In this petition, preſented 
to the parkament in the reign of Edward II. the town of 
St. Albans afferts, that though they held iz cats of the crown, 
and owed only for all other fervice, their attendance in par- 
lament, yet the ſheriff had omitted them in his writs ; where- 
as both is the reign of the king's father, and all his prede- 
ceffors, they had always ſent members. Now, faythe defenders 
of this opinion, if the commencement af the houſe of commons 
were in Henry III. 's reign, this expreſſion could not have been 
uſed. But Madox, in his Hiſtory of the Exchequer, p. 522, 
523. 524, has endeavoured, and with great reaſps, ta deftroy 
e authority of this petitios. for the purpoſe alleged. He 
firff, That there was no ſuch tenure in Ragland as that 

pak gy = attendance in parliament, jnſtead of all other 
ſervice. Secondly, That the borough. of St. Albans never 


held of the crown at all, hut was always demeſne land of the 


abbot. It is no wonder, therefope, that a petition which ad- 
vances two falſchoods, ſhould contain one hiflorical miſtake, 
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expreſſion ; no ſtrange matter in ignorant burgeſſes of that 
age. Accordiog!y St. Albaus contjaved fill to helong to the 
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abbot. It never held of the crown till afier the diffoletion 


of the monaſteries. Bat the aſſurance of theſe petitioners is 
remarkable. They wanted to ſhake off; the authority of their 
abbot, and to hold of the king; bat were unwilling to pay 
any ſervices even to the crown : Upon which they framed this 
ſo many inferences and concluſions. From the tenor of the 
petition it appears, that there was a cloſe connection between 
holding of the crown, and being repreſented in parliament : 
The latter had fearcely ever place without the former : Yet 
we learn from Tyrre!'s Append. vol. iv. that there were ſome 
inſtances to the contrary. It is not improbable that Edward 
followed the roll of the ear! of Leicefter, who had ſummoned, 
without diftinQtion, all the confiderable boroughs of the king- 
dom; among which there might be ſome few that did not 
hold of the crown. Edward alſo found it neceſſary. to impoſe 
taxes on all the boroughs in the kingdom without diſtinction. 
This was a good expedient for augmenting his revenue. We 
are not to imagine, becauſe the houſe of commons have fince 
become of great i that the firſt farmmoning of them 
would form any remarkable and ſtriking epoch, aud be gene- 
rally known to the people even ſeventy or eighty years after. 
So ignorant were the generality of men in that age, that coun- 
fo little material, to have exiſted from time immemorial, be- 
cauſe it was beyond their own memory, and perhaps that of 
their fathers. Even the parliament in the reign of Henry V. 
ſay, that Ireland had, from the beginning of time, been ſubject 
w the crown of England. (See Brady.) And ſurely, if any 


| thing intereſts the people above all others, it is war and con- 
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| pounds: There were ſaid to be near $0,000 ſacks of wool en- 


ported every year: A ſack of wool was, at a medium, fold for 
five pounds. Upon theſe ſuppoſitions it would be eafy to 
compute all the grants, taking the lift as they 
fand in Tyrrel, vol. iti. p. 780: Though ſomewhat muſt fill 
be left to conjeftare. This king levied more money on his 
ſubjefts than any of his predeceſſors ; and the parliament fre- 
quently complain of the poverty of the peop'e, and the oppreſ- 
ſions under which they laboured. But it is to be remarked, that 
a third of the French king's ranſom was yet unpaid when 
war broke out anew between the two crowns : His ſon choſe 
rather to employ his money in combating the Engliſh, than in 
enriching them. See Rymer, val. viii. p. 315. 
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